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ADVERTISEMENT. 



As the leaned author of the Elements of General His- 
toiy, Professor Tytler, (by courtesy Lord Woodhouselee,) 
did not die before the year 1813, it is much to be regretted 
that he should not have brought his history down lower, or 
rather that he should have left so much to be supplied by 
less able hands ; especially as the eyents and transactions 
of the eighteenth century may justly be held to have ex- 
ceeded, in variety and importance, all that ever took place 
before on the face of the earth. 

In the present volume nothing further has been attempt- 
ed than to continue the history from the point at which the 
professor left it, in the same concise style, and with as 
much attention to the original method and design, as could 
be rendered consistent with the extraordinary nature of the 
facts and incidents to be recoiled. 

To this end it has been found necessary to carry on the 
history of Great Britain and .Ireland from the period of the 
death of Queen Anne : 

That of the Southern Continent^ States, of Europe, from 
.he end of the reign of Louis XIV. ; 

And that of the Northern States from the death of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and Peter the Great of Russia. 

E. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ftaoce from the Death of Louis XIV., 1715, lo the Peace (A 

Vienna, 173a 

The last y^ars of the very long and splendid reign 
of Louis XlV. were clouded by many severe domes- 
tic misforttmes, and a great chanpe in the sentiments 
and manners of the sovereign and his court. A mys- 
tical religion became the vogue, accompanied with a 
gravity of demeanour approaching to prudery. The 
amiable Fenelon fell into these errors, which were 
countenanced by Madame de Maintenon, who had 
been privately married to the king, and seems to have 
possessed his confidence in a high degree. 

On the king's demise (see b. vi. c. xxxiv.J the crown 
descended to his grandson, Louis XV., an infant, only 
five years old. In a very short space of time losses 
bad occurred in the royal family, so strange and unex« 
pected, as to afford ground for suspicion, greatly to 
the prejudice of the duke of Orleans, nephew of Louis 
XTV. Three heirs to the crown, the dauphin, his 
son the duke of Burgundy, and his fi^randson the duke 
of Bretagne, had an died within the short space of 
eleven months, during the years 1711, 1712, leaving, 

VI. B 
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to intercept the claims and pretensions of the duke cl 
Orleans, only the duke of Berry and one infant, appa- 
rently of a feeble and delicate constitution, and whose 
own life had also been in danger. The king of 
Spain had been previously compelled, according to 
tne spirit of the celebrated treaty of the Pyrenees, 
formsdly to renounce his claims to the succession, not- 
withstanding his near relationship to the crown of 
France. Lastly, the duke of Berry died, May, 1714, 
at the early age of eighteen. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the duke of Or- 
leans (who, though of loose morals, seems to have 
possessed too generous a heart for such base deeds), 
the infant dauphin not only lived to become king, bat 
to survive the duke' himself many years. Nor were 
the suspicions, which had been raised by the sudden 
deaths of so many heirs to the crown, strong enough 
to prevent the nation reposing the highest confidence 
in the duke, by suffering the kindly power to pass 
into his hands, as sole regent, during the minority; 
thoufi^h contrary to the express appointment of the 
late king, who is said to have wisely observed, when 
for form's sake he executed his will, that it would 
have but little weight with the people, or the par- 
liament, as soon as his eyes were closed. The na- 
tion willingly acceded to the disposition of the parlia- 
ment, in setting aside the claims of the illegitimate 
princes, whom the will of Loiiis XTV. favoured ; and 
the duke of Orleans was careful to fix that body in 
his interest, by promising to restore to it its full power 
of remonstrance, which had been greatly restrained 
during the preceding reign. 

Louis XrV. had left his kingdom so encumbered 
with debt, and so surrounded by mortified, jealous, 
and exasperated neighbours, eager U recover what 
nad been taken from them during tne triumphant 
wars of that monarch, that it became an object of the 
nighest importance to the regent, for the nation's sake^ 
as well as his own, to maintain peace as far as he 
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could with foreign states. To this end, though con* 
trary to any former course of thin^, he prudently en- 
deavoured to form alliances with the courts of Si, 
Jameses and Vienna, In the former case, the advan- 
tages were similar and mutual. By the treaty of 
Utrecht, England stood engaged to secure the French 
crown to the regent, in case Louis XV. should die 
without issue; and to keep her steady to this enea^e- 
ment, it was easy for the duke to comply with the 
wishes of the whig government of England, in with- 
holding all encouragement frotn the pretender. 

However pacific the views of the regent might he, 
Spain seemed to present an obstacle to the repose and 
tranquillity of Europe. There a minister of a very differ- 
ent disposition had obtained the chief management of 
affairs, who appeared bent upon disturbing both the 
French and English governments, in order to recover 
what had been taken from Spain by the treaty of 
Utrecht, especially in Italv ; to deprive the duke of 
Orleans of the regency, in favour of the king his mas- 
ter, and to seat the pretender on the throne of Great 
Britain, with the aid of Russia and Sweden. Such 
were the plans of the celebrated AJberoni; originally 
the son of a gardener ; afterward in the lowest sta- 
tions in the church of Plaeentia, but who had raised 
himself, by an extraordinary display of genius and 
talent, to the highest decree of credit and influence 
at the court of Philip V ., ^th the exalted rank of 
cardinal. 

These movements iqdeed on the part of Spain, were 
not in themselves altogether unfavourable to the 
yiews of the regent ; in better securing to him the 
good will of England and Austria, always prepared 
to be jealous of too close an intimacy between the 
courts ef Paris and Madrid. Some historians have 
even gone so far as to suppose it to have been a settled 
contrivance to impose on the former two courts, but 
certainly without sufficient grounds* 

It seems to have been a great oversight in the ne^ 
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gotiations at Utrecht, not to have endearoured more 
effectually to reconcile the courts of Austria and Spain. 
The former, after the treaty, remained jealous of the 
occupation of the Spanish throne by rhilip; while 
the latter could not tail to be aggrieved and offended 
at being made to contribute to the indemnification of 
Charles VI., by a very considerable dismemberment 
of its dominions, without any suitable or adequate 
remuneration. 

To counteract the projects of Alberoni, the recent 
entered into an alliance with England and the United 
States ; entirely sacrificing to the former the interests 
of the pretender, who was to be sent out of France. 
But the Spanish minister was not to be deterred by 
this triple alliance and confederacy against him. Hav- 
ing watched his opportunity of a war between the 
emperor of Germany and the Porte, he suddenly com- 
menced hostilities ; and, with no small degree of 
treachery, in the course of the years 1717 and 1718, 
succeeded in wresting from Austria the island of Sar- 
dinia, and from the duke of Sav6y that of Sicily, thus 
violating in the most direct and glaring manner, the 
solemn treaty of Rastadt, so lately concluded. In 
consequence of these proceedings, and in order to 
remedy, as it would seem, the defects and omissions 
of the original convention, Austria was admitted a 

gtrty to the alliance between France, England, and 
olland, with a view to brin^ about a reconciliation 
between the emperor and Spam, upon the basis of the 
following arrangement: that the former should re- 
nounce all claims to the Spanish throne in favour of 
Philip, while the latter should surrender to the em^ 
peror the Netherlands, the dutch^ of Milan, and the 
kingdom of Naples, assigned to him by the treaty of 
Utrecht and the quadrui)le alliance. That the duke 
of Savoy should yield Sicily to Austria, receiving in 
exchange the island of Sardinia from Spain ; and that 
the eldest son of Philip by his second marriage, Don 
Carlos, should be secured in the reversion of thr* 
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dntchies of F&nna and Placentia, and the grand 
dutchy of Florence, to be holden as male fiefs under 
the emperor, and on no occasicm whatever to be united 
to the crown of Spain. 

There never was a period perhaps in which it would 
have been more difficult to unravel the policy of these 
several courts. It was certainly a strange thing for 
the emperor to agree, in any manner, to admit the 
Spaniards into Italy, of which he had so much reason 
to be distrustful ; much more to assist in doing so. 
While those very terms, which were undoubtedly in- 
troduced to gratify the Spanish minister, in this par- 
ticular respect, so far from securing the ready consent 
of the court of Madrid, only induced it to make fresh 
efforts. The predominance of France and England, 
however, soon became so conspicuous as to compel 
Philip to subscribe to the articles of the alliance, and 
even to dismiss his favourite minister, the cause of all 
the grievances of which the allied powers had to com- 
plain. In 1720, Austria took possession of Sicily, and 
victor Amadeus 11. transferred the seat of his gov- 
ernment to the island of Sardinia. 

In the month of December, 1723, in the fiftieth year 
of his age, the regent duke of Orleans died very sud- 
denly in a fit of apoplexy. He was a prince of s&ining 
talents, and of great taste and spirit ; but dissolute in 
his habits of life to a most disgraceful pitch of extrava- 
gance. He did not indeed suffer his pleasures and 
licentious connexions to interfere greatly with the dis* 
charge of his public duties, but they tarnished his 
fame, and in all likelihood shortened his life. He 
had the misfortune in his youth to be put into the 
hands of a most unprincipled tutor, the Abbe Dubois, 
who c<Mitinued with him to the last year of his life, 
lying only four months before him, a cardinal of 
Ilome, and prime minister of France ! The elevation 
of this prodigate man to such high stations in the 
church and state, did more mischief to the cause of 
relifi:iQii and KP<)rality than the personal vices of th« 
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regeiK, who, amid a thousand foibles, had some great 
and brilliant qualities. 

Neither Austria nor Spain was satisfied with what 
had b^en done for them, and . strong remonstrances 
were prepared on the part of the dukes of Parma and 
Flacentia, the grand duke of Tuscany^ and the pope; 
against the grants in reversion to the Infant of Spain* 
Attempts-;c7eremade to reconcile the two-courts xootm 
eflfectuailv by a congress, summoned to meet at CanH 
bray, in the year 1724, under the joint meditation bi 
France and £ngland, but ineffectually ; in 1729, an- 
other, but more private attempt, had better success ; 
it was undertaken by a very singular and eccentric 
character, the baron, or duke, de Ripperda, Dutch 
minister at the court of Madrid, who succeeded so far, 
through his own intrigues, and the venality of the 
imperial court, as to give umbrage to the governments 
of France and England ; the latter soon saw the ne» 
cessity of guarding, by a counter-treaty, framed at 
Hanover, against the effect of Ripperda's interposition. 

Secret articles were said to be signed and executed 
to recover for Spain the fortress of Gibraltar and the 
island of Minorca, to seat the pretender on the throne 
of Great Britain, to forward the emperor's views with 
regard to the Ostend East India Company, and to ce* 
ment the alliance by marriages, which would have 
laid a foundation for the reunion of the Austrian and 
Spanish dominions under one sovereign. Ripperda 
himself is said to have communicated these secret 
articles to the English government : he was made to 
pay dear for his treachery. 

As the emperess of Russia had acceded to the treaty 
of Vienruiy concluded by Ripperda, and France and 
England had taken steps to secure Holland a*id Pnju> 
sia on their side, Europe seemed to be threatoied 
with another general war, but the timely death of the 
emperess, in 1727, and the defection of Prussia, gave a 
turn to affairs, and left room for the renewal of ths 
fsongress of Cambray, transferred in the year 1728, "o 
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Soissons, wh^e fresh endeavours were made to estab- 
lish a solid and permanent p^ce. As die empercvr, 
however, insisted on the accession of ail the contracting 
powers, to the Pragmatic Sanction, which was to se- 
cure to his heirs-general the undivided succession to 
all his territories and dominions, the other courts with- 
drew ; and in November, 1729, concluded at Seville, 
in Spain, a separate treaty, in which it was agreed, 
between France, England, and Spain, to support tfafe 
pretensions of the Infant to the dutchies oi Parma, 
Placentia, and Tuscany. To this treaty Holland was 
soon after brought to accede, on the condition that 
her rights should be protected against the new £ast 
India Company, established by the emperor at Ostend, 
which was considered as contnry to the treaty of 
Westphalia, and manifestly injurious both to England 
and the United States. The treaty of Seville was 
settled so totally without the concurrence of the em« 
peror, that his name vras not even mentioned in it ; 
wiiich, as might be reasonably expected, gave great 
offence. In the year 1731, however, England, and in 
1732, Holland, acceded to the wishes of the emperor, 
in regard to the Pragmatic Sanction, on condition that 
the archdutchess, who should succeed to the empire, 
should not marry any Bourbon, or other prince or pot« 
entate, capable of disturbing the peace of Europe* 
The Ostend Company was given up ; the infant Bon 
Carlos took possession of the dutchies of Parma and 
Placentia on the death of the last of the Famese fam- 
iljr, and the grand duke of Tuscany acknowledged 
him as his heir. A treaty between England, Holland, 
and the empire, called the second treaty of Vienna, 
was signed and executed at the latter place, which 
may be said to have terminated all the differences 
arising out of the Spanish succession, by which the 
greater part of Europe had been kept in a state of 
agitation for the space of thirty years. 

While these things were in agitation, Victor Ama<» 
deus^ embarrassed, as. it is said^ with the counter* 
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engagemeats he had entered into with Austria and 
Spain,thought fit to resign his crown to his son Charlei 
Emmanuel, but soon repenting of what he had done, 
prepared to reascend his abdicated throne ; this rash 
and injudicious step was the cause of his imprison- 
ment, and probably of his death, which happened in 
November, 1732. 

In 1733, France became inyolved again in a war, 
both the origin and end of which had somethino^ re- 
markable in them. The throne of the elective king- 
dom of Poland becoming vacant by the demise of Augus^ 
tus of Saxony, two competitors appeared on the stage ; 
the son of the deceased king, and Stanislaus Lescinsky, 
who had with great credit previously occupied it 
through the interpoaition of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and whose daughter was married to Louis XV. The 
emperor of Germany, the czarina, and the king of 
Prussia, espoused the cause of the former, France sup- 
ported the latter, and commenced hostilities against 
the emperor, by detaching the king of Sardinia from 
his interests, and occupying Lorrain, whose duke was 
en^fa^ed to marry the emperor's daughter. But the 

Enncipal seat of war was m Italy, where the French, 
panish, and Sardinian combined troops obtained 
many advantages, and ultimately succeeded in seat- 
ing bon Carlos, duke of Parma, &c., on the throQf 
of the two Sicilvs, to which he had been partica 
torly invited by the Neapolitans. The Austrian cour 
had been very supine, in not guarding better agains 
the manifest designs of the queen of Spain, motner of 
Don Carlos. He was crowned king by the title oi 
Charles III., July 3, 1735. Naples was subdued in 
1734, and Sicily in the year following. During this 
contest, the celebrated Prince Eugene, though then 
past seventy years of a^e, had the command of the 
unperial army on the Rhine ; but he had great cause 
to be offended with the situation in which he was 
placed ; the French being stronger ; England not to 
be roused to assist him, through the pacific views of 
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the minister Walpole ; and having, both at court aiid 
in the army, many rivals and secret enemies. His 
only consolation was, the extreme and enthusiastic 
attachment of the soldiers, the very remembrance of 
which, as he feelingly acknowledges in his own 
memoirs, often afterward drew tears from his eyes. 

Matters were brought to an accommodation, 
through the mediation of the maritime powers, (who, 
undoubtedly, appear in this case to have been guilty 
of misleading the emperor,) by a convention signed 
at Vienna, in November, 1738. By this treaty, some 
very extraordinary appointments took place. Stanis- 
laus, the deposed king of Poland, father-in-law to the 
king of France, obtained Jceeping his kingly title, the 
dutchies of Lorraine and %ar, to revert to France after 
his death, which did not take place till the year 1766. 
In exchange for what was thus bestowed upon Stanis* 
laus, the duke of Lorraine ob tamed the grand dutchy 
of Tuscany, the reversion of which had been guaran- 
tied to the infant Don Carlos, but who wa^, by the 
same treaty, acknowledged king of the two Sicilys, 
surrendering in his turn to the emperor, his two 
dutchies of Parma and Placentia ; Vigevano and No 
varo were given to the king of Sardinia ; and to the 
emperor, the Milanese, the Mantuan and Parma. 

On the conclusion of the peace, France acceded to 
the Pragmatic Sanction. The kings of Spain and 
Sardinia showed some reluctance to agree to the 
terms of the treaty, but were induced to sign it in the 
course of the year 1739. It is certainlv very remark- 
able that, in consequence of a dispute aoout the crown 
of Poland, not only the emperor should have lost al- 
most all his possessions in Italy, but France should 
have been able to recover a province of which she 
had been deprived for the space of nearly a thousand 
years, and so situated as to render it one of th'* most 
splendid and gratifying acquisitions she could possibly 
have contemplated. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

England from the accession of the House of Hanover, 1714^ 
to the end of the reign of George I., 1727. 

QtJEEN Anne was no sooner dead than steps were 
taken for the immediate acknowledjgment of ner suc- 
cessor, G-eorge Lewis, elector of Brunswick Lunebnrg 
pursuant to the several acts of parliament, for secu- 
ring the protestant succession, in exclusion of the pr^ 
tender, the house of Savoy, and, in fact, every catho- 
lic branch of the royal family of England ; many of 
whom were more directly ii^ the line of inheritance 
than t*he protestant descendants of James I., in whom 
the crown was now vested; not, however, without 
. due regard to that hereditary line which may be said 
to have occupied the throne from the time of Egbert. 
The late union with Scotland, 1706, was calculated to 
suppress any general desire, on the part of the people 
there, to place themselves again under a distinct sov- 
ereign. 

The accession of George I., to judge from the ad- 
dresses of the two hbuses of parliament, and the gen- 
eral tranquillity manifested in all parts of the three 
kingdoms, at the time of his proclamation, would 
seem to have been acceptable to the nation at large. 
Nor was the French king long before he openly ac- 
knowledged his right and title to the crown of Great 
Britain, though the sincerity of his declarations in fa- 
vour of a protestant succession, and the exclusion of 
the house of Stuart, was not too confidently telied 
upon. The states of Holland were, probably, entirely 
cordial, both in their expressions of conmtulation, 
and promises of support, according to existmg enga^^ 
ments to that effect, as guarantees of the Hanoverian 
succession. From the king of Prussia, and various 
other princes and states of Germany, his majesty also 
received the strongest assurances of support; yet so 
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little are these courtesies to be trusted, that it is more 
than probable, from circumstances since come to light, 
that at this yery moment, with regard to the conti- 
nental states in general, he had more enemies than 
friends. 

His entrance into his new dominions, however, Sep- 
tember, 1714, was hailed in a manner that could not 
fail to be extremely gratifying to the king, though it 
soon became manilest, and could not well have been 
otherwise, that there were many secret heart-burnings 
and disap{)ointed hopes, to pevent that perfect una- 
nimity which was most desirable on an occasion so 
important. The tories, some of whom had evidently 
been tampering with the pretender, during the last 
years of the queen's reign, were greatly discomfited, 
and in a very marked manner discountenanced by the 
king himself. The whigs enjoyed a triumph. The 
pretender's friends in general stood confounded, not 
only by the low estate of his cause, but by the per- 
plexity of their own feelings, with regard to his more 
direct hereditary claims to the crown. In this dilemma, 
it is not to be wondered that several should refuse to 
take the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. Scotland 
also, in part at least, bewailed its lost independency by 
the act of union, which some were forward to. have 
dissolved again; and the papists, being very numerous 
in Ireland, rendered the peace of that kingdom con- 
stantly precarious. 

The person, manners, and deportment of the new 
sovereign, were not such as immediatelyjo conciliate 
his British subjects; but he was by no means destitute 
of kingly virtues and accomplishments of a more solid 
and important description. Having delivered the 
ministerial government of the realm into the hands 
of the whigs, it was not long before serious proceed- 
ings were entered into, by the new administration, 
against the authors and advisers of the late peace and 
treaty of Utrecht ; and articles of impeachment for 
high treason exhibited against the earl of Oxford, Yis* 
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count Bolingbroke, the dake of Ormond, earl of Straf> 
ford, and others. The dnke of Ormond, and Lord 
Bolingbroke, absconded; the earl of Oxford, with 
greater magnanimity, stood upon his defence, and 
though imprisoned for a considerable time, was finally 
acquitted. Upon a pretence of the church being in 
danger, which seems to have been adopted as a sort 
of watch-word by the tory party and Jacobites, (for so 
the adherents of the pretender were called,) riots and 
tumults took place in many parts of the kingdom ; in 
consequence of which, the king was empowered by 
parliament, (1715,) to raise fresh forces, and the habeas 
corpus act was suspended, for the more speedy appre- 
hension and detention of suspected persons. 

In Scotland, however, notwithstanding great pre 
cautions to the contrary, a rebellion actually broke out 
in the month of August, 1715,. headed by the earl of 
Mar, late secretary of state for that kingdom ; and in 
September, the pretender's standard was erected at a 
place called Brae Mar, though the pretender himself 
did not arrive in Scotland till the December following, 
before which time a severe action had taken<place at 
Dunblain, between the contending armies, commanded 
on the side of the English bv the duke of Argyle ; and 
on the side of the Scotch by the earl of Mar. The 
pretender, on reaching the shores of Scotland, was re- 
ceived with regal honours, and addresses were present- 
ed to him from many corporate bodies ; even his coro- 
nation was fixed to take place on the 23d of January. 
But during the course of these transactions, the chief 
officers of his army, as soon after appeared, were but 
too well convinced of their perfect inability to termi- 
oate the contest successfully, many things having fallen 
out to the disappointment of their hopes ; particularly 
.he death of Louis XIV., who, notwithstanding his 
protestations in favour of the house of Hanover, had 
secretly favoured their cause. The English army, be- 
sides, since the battle of Dunblain, had been consider- 
ably reinforced, by Dutch as well as English troops. 
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This being the case, as we learn from an account 
eiven by tne earl of Mar himself, they felt compelled 
to abandon their enterprise for the present ; and in or« 
der to check the pursuit of the enemy, eager to seize 
the person of the pretender, they persuaded the latter 
to leave the kingdom again, and return to France ; the 
earl of Mar himself accompanying him. They were 
followed, afterward, by many leaders of the rebels, 
who, in a most extraordinary manner, escaped the 
English vessels stationed to intercept their passage; 
but some of those, who had previously fallen into the 
hands of the English, as the earl of Derwent water, 
and others, were impeached, and pleading guilty, ex* 
ecuted. Many escaped by an act of grace. Thus 
was the rebellion, in a great measure, subdued ; con- 
gratulatory addresses poured in upon the sovereign, 
and a day of public thanks^ ving was appointed to be 
observed throughout the kingdom. 

The whigs, however, apprehending that their op- 
ponents, in a new parliament, might regain their as- 
cendancy, and be able to carry into execution their 
projects against the existing ^vemment, broug:ht in a 
bill, (since called the septennial bill,) for enlarging the 
continuance of parliament, whereby the term was ex- 
tended from three to seven years, unless sooner dissolv- 
ed by the king, and to begin with the parliamoit then 
chosen and assembled; a most important measure, 
and accidentally originating with a party more friendly 
in repute to the rights and liberty of tne people than 
the step itself would seem to imply. Abstracted from 
all temporary or party considerations, it may justly be 
regard^ as a very delicate and important point in 
politics, to determme either a maximum or minimum^ 
with regard to the duration of such elective assem- 
blies as the English house of commons. Frequent 
elections being essentially necessary to preserve the 
people from any gross neglect of their interests by their 
representatives, or any unconstitutional encroachment 
on their liberty, as well as to remedy abuses; but too 
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frequent elections, having eyidently the ill effect of 
keeping up party divisions, feuds, and animosities, in- 
terrupting business, and lessening the confidence of 
foreign states in the measures of government Too 
frequent elections, besides, by bringing independent 
candidates so much the oftener into a contest with the 
treasury, (for govemment must have, and will always 
endeavour to exert, a powerful influence,) may in time 
deter such persons from a conflict so disadvantageous; 
unless, in short, govemment influence in elections 
should be entirely done away, the more frequently thejr 
recur, the more they will harass and weaken private 
independence. ( See Burke's work%. ) It was undoubt^ 
«dly a bold step for any parliament, chosen under the 
popular tnennial act of King William ■ to enlarge its 
own continuance ; nor was it ill urged by a member 
of the house of peers, as an argument against the bill, 
that, "if the existing house of commons continued 
thenfselves beyond the time for which they were chosen, 
they were no more the representatives of the people, 
but a house of their own making." The whi^s,. how- 
ever, had this excuse, that the proposed tn^asare was 
calculated to suppress a rebellion, or prevait the rH* 
newal of one ; not raised, like other rebellions, under 
M pretence of liberty, but, in their eyes, clearly tending 
toward slavery, in the establishment of a cathohc 
prince, and the destruction of the protestant interests, 
both in church and state. It was well that they a^* 
signed any limit to their continuance, since a mere re- 
peal of the triennial act would have left the term un- 
iefined. The bill was finally passed, after much oppo- 
sition in the lower house, and a strong protest on the 
part of many lords in the upper, by a majority in the 
commons of two hundred and sixty-four to one hun- 
dred and twenty-one; and it has continued the law of 
parliament ever since. 

In the vear 1717, an unpleasant dispute occurred, 
affecting the church, and which seems to have termi- 
nated t£e sittings of convocation. Doctor Headley, 
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bishop of Baagor, gare occasion to it, by a teemcux 
preacbed before the king, March 31, on '' The Nature 
of the Kingdom of Christ," and by a pablicat?on enti« 
tied, '^ A Preservatiye against the Principle and the 
Practices oithe Non-jurors." The bishop had been a 
warm friend to the revolution, and many of the prin- 
ciples he asserted were undoubtedly directed rather 
against popery than our own establishment; while, 
in opposition to the ^uro divino pretence of the tones, 
he declaimed yiolently agamst every abuse of authori- 
ty, at the hazard of impairing all church discipline, 
derogating from the re^l supremacy in " causes ec- 
clesiastical," and annuilmg the force of all civil sanc- 
tions whatsoever in matters of religion; on these 
grounds the convocation took the matter up, but with- 
out much effect. It was dissolved in the midst of the 
controversy, and has never sat to do business since. 
Those who chiefly attacked the bishop in print, were 
Doctor Snape of Eton, Dean Sherlock, Doctor Cannon, 
(who undertook to vindicate the proceedings of convo« 
cation,) Doctor Potter, afterward archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Mr. William Law. Perhaps no antagonist 
entered the lists, with more decorum of manners, or 
integrity of disposition, than the latter, who, in several 
letters addressed to the bishop, plainly proved that, 
however innocent his intentions might be, his argu- 
ments and expressions plainly tended to the subver- 
sion of all church authority, and the encouragement 
of a most fatal indifference to every particular form of 
worship and beKef Which, considering the high 
situation he held in the church, and the duties attach- 
ed to that station, could not but appear in the light of 
an abandonment of those principles, which alone could 
have placed him there. Such, however, was the state 
of parties at the time, that the bishop was advanced 
to a higher post in the church, and some of the most 
forward of his opponents dismissed from their employ- 
moits about the court 
Jn 1718, Greorge L became a party to the celebrated 
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ptadf uple alliance, formed to counteract the plans and 

Erojects oi the Spanish minister Alberoni, who, while 
is views were chiefly directed toward his natiye 
country, Italy, managea to involye almost the whole 
of Europe in contests and jealousies, exceedingly per- 
plexing, and inimical to the peace and tranquilbty of 
many states. Distant as Sweden was, geographically, 
from the seat and object of his manceuyres, yet, ui 
order to preymt any interruption from England, he 
had nearly instigated the celebrated Charles XII. to 
invade the latter country, for the purpose of restoring 
the pretender to the throne of his ancestors. His 
agents and accomplices, however, were fortunately 
detected in time to prevent the rupture between the 
two courts. George I. was no favourite, either with 
the Swedish monarch, or his celebrated competitor, 
the czar of Muscovy. 

The chief object of the quadruple alliance, as has 
been before hinted, was to reconcile and adjust the 
rival claims and pretensions of the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid. Alberoni had endeavoured, during the 
war between the emperor and the Turks, to get pos- 
session of Sardinia, Sicily, and other places, for the 
sons of the qoeen of Spain, a princess of Parma, his 
native country. He had proposed, in short, to recover 
for Spain all that had been conceded and surrendered 
by the treaty of Utrecht. The interference of £ng^ 
land, in sending a fleet to the Mediterranean, to sup- 
port the rights of the emperor, according to treaty, at 
the very moment when the Spanish forces were pre- 
}iared to invade. Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples, 
exceedingly exasperated the cardinal minister, and 
induced him to heap reproaches on the British ffov- 
emment for their precipitate proceedings, pretending 
that the Spaniards had in every instance manifested a 
favourable disposition toward England ; though noth- 
ing was more notorious than that her merchants had 
been scandalously ill-treated by them, and her minis- 
ter at Madrid overwhelmed with complaints to that 
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effect. The latter, indeed, stated afterward in the 
house of commons, that he had presented, at the 
least, five-and-twenty memorials to the court of Spain 
upon the subject, without redress ; and notwithstand- 
ing all these indignities, and to evince the desire of 
his government not too precipitately to commence 
hostilities, had communicated to the Spanish minister 
the numbers and force of the English fleet before it 
sailed, in order to convince him of its superiority, and 
deter him from the measures he had in view. The 
defeat of the Spanish fleet, off Sicily, by admiral 
fiyng, August 1718, ruined all the projects of Albe« 
roni; he soon after fell into disgrace, and was precipi- 
tated from the exalted station he had attained to by 
the strength of his genius ; which, whatever his ene- 
mies might allege, certainly bespoke a keen and vigi- 
lant statesman, and an able minister, as far as regarded 
the interests of the country he served, both loreign 
and domestic. 

Though so severe an action had taken place in the 
Mediterranean, between the English and Spanish fleets 
in the month of August, war was not formally declared 
at London till the close of the year 171 8, (Dec. 29,) 
between which period and the final disgrace and re- 
tirement of the Spanish minister, he had attempted 
two measures of deep revenge ; one on the power and 
person of the duke of Orleans, regent of France, and 
the other on the government of George I. of England, 
by an invasion of his dominions in favour of the pre- 
t^der, and under the direction of the expatriated duke 
of Ormond. It is remarkable, that these projects were 
severally detected by the French regent and British 
monarch, in time to admit of their warning each other 
of the dangler in which they were respectively placed 
and of onering the assistance which the cases re- 
qnircHl. 

The war so suddenly and unexpectedly excited be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain, was in no long course 

^ . VI. — c 
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of time brought to an issue very honourable and glori- 
ous to the former ; Admiral Byng, with his fleet in the 
Mediterranean, having so managed matters as ftdly to 
accomplish all the purposes of his mission, putting the 
emperor into possession of Sicily, and the duke of Sa 
TOY of Sardinia, under circumstances of peculiar di£S- 
culty and embarrassment, owin^ to the obstinacy, 
backed by the bravery of the Spaniards, the hindrances 
arising from a succession of governors at Naples, and 
the loss of time in the necessary communications with 
his own court and that of Vienna. No man, perhaps, 
ever discharged so delicate and arduous a commission, 
with more applause on the part of his own country 
and her allies, or with fewer complaints and less ob- 
loquy on the part of his opponents. The latter, in- 
deed, in this case, rather iomed in the commendations 
so liberally bestowed on him by his employers, at the 
termination of the short but vigorous contest. When 
he waited on the king at Hanover, his majesty is said, 
very justly, to have observed to him, that he had found 
out the secret of obliging his enemies as well as his 
friends; alluding to the very honourable terms in 
which the Spaniards had expressed themselves con- 
cerning him, both as an officer and negotiator. He 
was most deservedly advanced to the peerage, by the 
title of Viscount Torrington, and had otner appropriate 
honours bestowed upon him. Toward the close of 
the year 1719, the king of Spain acceded to the terms 
of the quadruple alliance : his minister, on the urgent 
and joint demands of the king of England, the em- 
peror, and regent of France, having been previously 
dismissed, and banished the kingdom of Spain. 

In the course of the year 1719, a bill was brought 
into parliament by the ministry for limiting the num- 
ber of the peers. It originated with Lord Sunderland, 
who is said to have had in view to restrain the power 
of the prince of Wales, whom he had offended, when 
he should succeed to the throne. After much debate, 
and it is supposed almost entirely through the influencf! 
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of Sk Robert Walpole, it was rejected by a larg^e ma- 
jority, 269 to 177. 

In 1720, the king was much occupied in affording 
protection and support to the protestant interests 
abroad, and in endeavouring to restore peace and tran- 
quillity among the northern states. Sweden, Den- 
mark, Prussia, and Poland, reaped the fruits of his 
mediation ; but the czar resisted his proposals, and, 
for some time, continued to act agamst Sweden, in 
defiance of the combined operations of that country 
and England. He at last, however, consented to ac- 
cept the mediation of France, and peace was estab- 
lished between Russia and Sweden, by the treaty of 
Nystadt, 1721. 

Nothing occurred in this reign more disastrous in its 
consequences, or more strange and extravagant in its 
origin and progress, than the celebrated South Sea 
scheme, whereby, though immense fortunes were rap- 
idly made by some, many individuals were ruined, and 
public credit alarmingly shaken. The details of this 
curious speculation and bubble, (as it has been but too 
justly denominated,) it would be exceedingly uninter- 
esting to enter into, in a work like the present, and 
they are easily to be found elsewhere ; but such an 
instance of public infatuation, illusion, and credulity, 
was only to be matched by the Mississippi scheme, 
projected b^ Law, during the regency in France, which 
had a similar effect, and which was most probably 
the model from which Sir John Blunt, the projector 
of the South Sea scheme, took the hint. The French 
system has been supposed to have had something more 
substantial in it, with respect to the exclusive trade to 
Louisiana. Bat the South Sea scheme had certamly 
commercial advantages attached to it. The two 
schemed, it must be admitted, supply the most useful 
lesson to all wise states, not to tamper with the public 
credit, or countenance such suspicious projects; for 
though both of these adventures set out with very 
plausible pretences of public benefit, and a certainty 
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of relieving, rather than distressing the credit of the 
nation, their course and progress soon hecame such as 
to excite the most lively apprehensions in all consid- 
erate minds, of the consequences which actually en- 
sued, especially in England. 

The politics of England were in a very perplexed 
state, toward the close of the reign of George I., ow- 
ing to two treaties, of which some account has heen 
given in another place, but which were very import- 
ant to the English nation. These were the treaties 
of Vienna and Hanover, the former of. which took 
place in April, and the latter in September, 1725. By 
the former, the emperor and Spain were supposed 
secretly to have bound themselves to procure tne res- 
titution of Gibraltar and Port Mahon to the latter 
power; to aid the pretender, and to further the inter- 
ests of the Ostend East India Company, which had 
given umbrage to England, Holland, and France. By 
the latter treaty, England was able to secure on her 
side, against the projects of Austria and Spain, the 
kings of Prussia and Sweden, and the states of Hoi- 
land; but as this aid was very slowly and reluctantly 
promised, and, in one instance, soon abandoned, the 
state of affairs would have been very alarming, but for 
the encouragement given by parliament, which was 
so effectual, that though considerable preparations for 
war took place on the part of almost all the nations 
concerned, articles of peace, through the mediation of 
France, were a^eed upon in May, 1727, and accepted 
by the imperial court and Spain ; by these, the char- 
ter of the Ostend company was suspended for a cer- 
tain period, and the siege of Gibraltar, which had 
actually commenced, and been carried on for four 
months, raised and abandoned. 

George I. died at Osnaburgh, on his way to his 
electoral dominions, June 11, 1727, with the reputa- 
tion of an hcmest and generous prince. He was brave 
in the field, and wise in council ; having had many 
arduous negotiati<xis on nis hands, which he com- 
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monly condacted to a fayourable issue; not often, 
however, without large subsidies. His own measures 
were generally defensive and preventiye. He was 
fortunate m the state of things, at the period of Queen 
Anne's death, and in the remoyal of Lewis XIV., and 
Charles XII. of Sweden, both of whom were person- 
ally unfriendly to him, and certainly had projects on 
foot for the restoration of the Stuart family. King 
George constantly manifested a disposition to govern 
according to the laws and constitution of the king 
dom. And it has been observed to his credit, that the 
nation not only improved in wealth and credit during 
his reign, but enjoyed a greater degree of tranquillity 
at home, and a longer duration of peace abroad, than 
during any period smce the time or Queen Elizabeth. 
At the time of his death he was in the sixty-eighth 
fear of his age. 



CHAPTER III. 

AirsTJUA AiTD Gkrmant from the peace of Rastadt, 1714, to 
the peace of Aix-la-Cnapelle^ 1748. 

The affairs of Austria, as incidentally conne^^ted 
with those of France, Spain, England, Italy, and 
Prussia, from the year 1713 to 1738, have been already 
treated of in the preceding chapters. It may be ne- 
cessary, however, to take a brief view of matters, 
from the commencement of the reign of Charles VI., 
to the death of that monarch ; which event, as we 
shall have to show, greatly disturbed the. whole of 
Europe, and occasioned the war which was termina- 
ted by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 

Charles Yl., who had home a conspicuous part in 
the succession war, as a competitor tor the Spanish 
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throne, became emperor in 1711, on the demise of hia 
elder brother, Joseph I. Though he had declined be- 
coming a party to the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, it was 
not long before he perceived his error; being left alone 
to support an expensive war. In the following year, 
therefore, he received the proposals made to hiiii by 
the court of Versailles, consented to the opening of con- 
ferences, in the month of November, 1713, and, in the 
March following, 1714, signed the treaty of Rastadt, 
by which he obtained possession of the Spanish 
iietherlands, (except the harrier towns ceded to Hol- 
land,) Naples, Sardinia, Milan, Frieburg, and Kehl. 

But he was very soon disturbed in a part of these 
acquisitions, by the restlessness and jealousy of Spain, 
already noticed. Great designs were formed against 
his Italian territories; Sardinia actuallv taken from 
him, in 1717; Sicily in 1718, and further encroach- 
ments projected, but for the timely interposition of the 
English, under Admiral Byng, in the Mediterranean, 
who soon brought matters to a favourable issue for 
Austria, with infinite credit to himself, both as an 
officer and a negotiator. 

Spain had eatgerly caught at the opportunity which 
presented itself of makmg these attacks upon Austria, 
while the latter power was engaged in war with 
Turkey, in aid of the Venetians. The Turks, (insti- 
gated, it has been said, by the Spanish minister, to 
engage the attention of Austria,) in violation of the 
treaty of Carlowitz, had taken the Morea from the 
Venetians, before Austria came to their aid, in the 
year 1716; nor, though from that time so powerfully 
assisted, were they able to recover that peninsula. 
Charles VI., however, was not long at variance with 
the Porte upon this occasion. As early as the year 
1718, through the extraordinary skill and valour of 
Prince Eugene, the Austrian commander, thin^ were 
brought to an issue, and a peace concluded, through 
the mediation of England and Holland, at Passarow- 
itz, by which the Tmrks were allowed to retaia the 
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Morea, en ceding to the Venetians some frontier 
towns in Albania and Dalmatia, while Austria ob- 
tained Belgrade, the Bannat of Temeswar and Wal- 
lachia, as lar as the Aluta : she was also able to es- 
tablish a free commerce in all the harbours of the 
Black sea, and of the Danube, as well as with the 
Persians. The earl^ termination of this war, together 
with the successes oi the English on the shores of 
Sicdy, checked the operations of the Spaniards, and 
disposed them to agree to the terms of the quadruple 
alhance. Spain and Austria, however, were not effec- 
tually reconciled till the year 1725, at which period 
the emperor was induce to renounce his pretensions 
upon Spain and the Indies. 

Charles VI. was for a long time deeply occupied in 
endeavouring to preserve his own dominions from 
such difficulties as Spain had been involved in, at the 
beginning of this century, owing to the disputed suc- 
cession to the Spanish throne, on the oemise of 
Charles II., and m which he had himself been so 
greatly concerned. He proposed, for this end, by a 
"Pragmatic Sanction," to make it a law, that if^he 
should, at the time of his death, have either sons or 
daughters, the hereditary dominions and crowns be- 
longing to the house of Austria, should remain united. 
In milare of such issue, male or female, the daugh- 
ters of his deceased brother, Joseph, were to succeed; 
and if they died without heirs, the inheritance was to 
pass to his sisters, and their descendants. When this 
act was proposed, at the diet at Ratisbon, it was vio- 
lently resisted by the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, 
as well as the elector palatine, but by (he treaty of 
Vienna, 1731, as well as by previous negotiations at 
the different courts of Europe, almost* every power, 
except France, was brought to consent to the proposed 
regulations ; England and Holland, in particular, hav- 
ing been gained over 1^ the emperor's agreement to 
suppress the new East India Company which he had 
endeavoured to establish at Ostend The guaranty of 
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France was not obtained till six years aAer, in recom- 
pense of the transfer of the dutchies of Lotmne and 
Bar to the latter power, on the demise of Stanirians, 
king of Poland, who obtained the government of those 
countries by the treaty of 1738. 

Charles Vl. had scarcely succeeded in his great ob- 
ject of the Pragmatic Sanction, before he was engaged 
m a fresh war with the Turks^ in yirtue of a treaty 
concluded with Russia, who had commenced hostibr 
ties against the Porte, in 1736. The war on the part 
of Austria, however, was of very short duration. 
She had lost the support of her famous general. Prince 
Eugene ; and her armies, on the present occasion, ap- 
pear to have been ill conducted. Jealousies and dis- 
agreements among the superior officers, and a great 
want of resources,baffied all their operations. In 1739, 
the emperor was compelled to submit to the terms of 
the treaty of Belgrade, which was highly advantageous 
to Turkey. Austria surrendered Servia, with the for- 
tresses ol Belgrade and Szabatch; and Austrian Wal- 
lachia, with me fortress of Orsora. By the treaty of 
Belgrade, the Porte also obtained advantages over 
Russia ; but it is now known, that this convention was 
very artfully conducted by an agent of the French 
court, who was instructed not only to prevent the dis- 
memberment of Turkey, by the combined forccis of 
Austria and Russia, but to resist the aggrandizement 
of the former, and separate her. if possible, from hei 
northem ally. 

In the year immediately following that in which the 
treaty of JBel^de had restored harmony between the 
two courts of Vienna and Constantinople, so much to 
the advantage of the latter, Charles VI. died, the last 
heir-male of the Austrian line of princes. Notwith- 
standing all the care he had taken to secure to his 
daughter the entire hereditary dominions of his fiimi- 
ly; and though almost the whole of Europe had 
guarantied the invisibility of his dominions, according 
TO his wishes, he was no sooner dead than numerous 
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daims were set up, and a war Kindled, wnich maybe 
said to hare, in its progress, inyolved every European 
state. The archdutchess, Maria Theresa, consort of 
Francis, duke of Tuscany, according to the terms of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, (which, however, had been 
ill drawn up,) succeeded, od the death of her father, 
to the following kingdoms, states, and territories. 
Hungary and Bohemia, Silesia and Austrian Suabia, 
Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, 
Borgau, Brisgau, the Low-Countries, Friuli, Tyro], 
the Mantuan, and the dutchies of Milan, Parma, and 
Placentia. 

Unfortunately for the archdutchess, Charles VI. had 
left his army in a bad ccmdition, his finances embar- 
rassed, and at the time of his death, a scarcity almost 
approaching to famine, prevailed in many parts of the 
dominions. All these circumstances combined, were 
calculated to raise up competitors for different portions 
of his estates. Nor were they at all tardy in advancing 
their claims. The elector of Bavaria pretended to be 
the proper heir to the kingdom of Bohemia. Angus* 
tus U., elector of Saxony and king of Poland, having 
mamed the eldest daughter of Joseph I., elder brother 
of Charles YL, claimed the whole Austrian succession. 
The king of Spain did the same, though upon a more 
remote title, and entirely through females. The 
king of Sardinia made pretensions to the dutch^ of 
Milan, and Frederic 11., of Prussia, to the province 
of Silesia. 

Many of these several claimants had formally agreed 
to the terms of the Pragmatic Sanction, and even at 
first professed the most favourable dispositions toward 
the archdutchess, who had taken quiet possession of 
all that had descended to her; but the times, and the 
peculiar circumstances of the empire, encours^ed them 
to break through their engagements ; not, however, 
altogether without some pretence of honour and jus- 
tice; as was the case with France. The king of 
France had, as well as the kings of Poland andSpaiiu 
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prettoded to have derived a right from two princesses, 
married to Lewis XIII. and aIV., to the whole suo 
cession; but choosing, rather than to depend upon 
these titles, to take the part of the elector of Bavaria, 
he insisted that, in his guaranty of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, by the clause ^* sine prnjudicio tertiiy" he 
was fairly left at liberty to espouse any claims that 
should Appear to him more just than those of the 
archdutchess, queen of Hungary. This clause had, 
indeed, been introduced into some of the acts of guar- 
anty, though not iqto all. 

The most forward and active of the queen's oppo- 
nents was a prince little known until then, Frederic 
king of Prussia, at that time about twenty-eight years 
of a^e. He had succeeded, through the prudence of 
his father, to an army and a treasury of no inctxisider- 
able importance ; both of which he had himself also 
found time to improve. His movements were sudden, 
and quite unexpected by the court of Vienna ; and he 
soon made known what his demands were, proposing 
that if they should be granted, he would support Aus- 
tria against other enemies, and assist the queen in 
placing her husband on the imperial throne. He pre- 
tended, indeed, at fibrst, to be only desirous of occupy- 
ing Silesia, as a friend to the queen : but the mask 
was soon laid aside, and his fixed determination to 
become master of Lower Silesia rendered visible to 
all the world. 

The queen would consent to the surrender of no 
part of her inheritance, though possibly her refusal in 
this instance, occasioned the alliance soon afterward 
formed between the court of Versailles and Frederic, 
from which she suffered so much. England, it is said, 
counselled submission in the point of Silesia, foresee- 
ing the consequences ; but worse consequences, per- 
haps, were to be apprehended, had slie complied. It 
would, in all likelihood, have disposed others to urge 
their claims with greater importunity. 

Aided by France and Saxony, tlie elector of Bavaria, 
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toward the middle of the year 1741, acquired pones- 
eim of the kingdom of Bohemia, and was proclaimed 
king, and inaugurated with e^reat solemnity ; and, on 
the 12th of February, 1742, he had the imperial di^ 
nicy conferred on him by the diet of Frank/ort, under 
the title of Charles VIL, having been chosen, how- 
ever, when some of the electors were disqualified 
from voting. 

Never was there a greater prospect of a total dis- 
memberment of the Austrian dominions than at this 
time. Different parts were regularly assigned to the 
several claimants, and nothing left for the daughter 
of Charles VI. but the kingdom of Hungary, the prov- 
ince of Lower Austria, the Belgian states, and the 
dutchies of Carinthia, Styria, and Camiola. Precau- 
tions had even been taken to present her deriving any 
aid from Russia, by exciting Sweden to declare war 
against the latter power* But the spirit of this sur- 
prising woman was not to be broken by the powerful 
combination a^inst her. She had, at the very com- 
mencement of ner reign, in a singular and extraordi 
nary manner, and with consummate wisdom, particq 
jirly by taking the ancient oath of king Andrew IL 
attached to her interest the brave Hungarians. Ke% 
pairing to them with her infant son, she threw herself 
entirefy upon their protection, and, in the most public 
manner, addressing them in the Latin language, at a 
roecial assemblv of the states, presented her child to 
them in terms tne most pathetic. Supported by their 
valour, and with the help of English and Dutch money, 
she baffled all her enemies, and finally dissipated the 
storm that so rudely threatened her. It was not, in- 
deed, until Walpole was removed from the English 
ministrv that the queen received any active assistance 
from tne king of England ; but afterward, both in 
Flanders and Italy, he was a powerful ally. She also 
derived some succours from the king of Sardinia, not, 
however, very creditably purchased with regard to 
Grenoa* 
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Had the numerous powers first armed against 
Maria Theresa, or intimidated into a state of neutral- 
ity, agreed among themselves, it would have been 
impossible for the queen to have withstood Uieii 
attacks ; but, fortunately for her, many stood so direct- 
ly in a state of rivalship toward each other, and France 
was such an object of suspicion and alarm to almost all 
the other confederates, that their very first movements 
produced jealousies and divisions amons them ; and, 
what is very remarkable, the earliest wno showed a 
disposition to treat with the queen was the \dng of 
Prussia, m consequence of the successes of the elector 
of Bavaria in Bohemia. 

The interference of England, in behalf of the queen, 
did at first, indeed, only exasperate France, and the 
other allies of Charles VIL, and excite them to a 
more vigorous opposition. But the death of the 
emperor, in the year 1745, who had derived no happi- 
ness, but, indeed, a great deal of misery, from his 
short exaltation, and his son's prudent and wise 
abandonment of such high dignities, in order to secure 
his quiet possession of his paternal dominions, left the 
queen at liberty to procure for her husband, Francis, 
grand duke of Tuscany, the imperial crown ; his elec- 
tion to which took place in the month of September 
of the same year ; the queen agreeing to aomit the 
young elector of Bavaria to the full possession of his 
nereditary dominions, and to acknowledge his father, 
Charles Vll., to have been dtily invested with the 
imperial dignity. After some signal successes, the 
queen's great adversary, the king of Prussia, also came 
into her terms, having agreed, in a treaty concluded 
at Dresden, to acknowledge the validity of Francis's 
election, on being put in possession of Silesia and the 
county of Glatz, the chief objects for which he had 
been contending. The elector Palatine was likewise 
included in this treaty. 

The French continued the war in the Netherlands, 
as well as in Italy, and with considerable success; but 
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the queen being a good deal disembarrassed by the 
peace she had been able to conclude with Prussia, had 
It soon in her power to recover all that the French and 
Spaniards bad acquired in Italy, while the French 
conquests in Flanders and Holland led to the re-estab- 
lishment of the stadtholdership, and thereby baffled 
all their hopes of future advanta^^es in those parts. 
The interference of the emperess of Russia, subsidized 
by England, and above all, the peculiar situation of 
the king of France, -^hose finances were almost ex- 
hausted, and who had suffered severe losses by sea, 
tended to bring matters to an issue. A congress was 
opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, which, though rather slow 
in its operations, at last terminated in a peace, con- 
cluded October 7, 1748, exactly a hundred years after 
the famoi& treaty of Westphalia, which served for 
a basis of the negotiations entered into upon this 
occasion. By this convention, as in most other in- 
stances of the same nature, there was so general a 
restitution of conquests, as plainly to mark the folly 
and injustice of having continued the war so long. 
During this contest, in the year 1743, died the Cardinal 
de Fleury, first minister of France, at the very ad- 
vanced age of ninety. He did not assume the reins of 
government till he was seventy-three. He had many 
.virtues, but was much more admired by his country- 
men for his integrity and disinterestedness, than for 
energy of character, or public spirit. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle bringing us, as nearly 
as can be, to the middle of the eighteenth centur^r, it 
may be well to take a view of Europe at this particu- 
lar period, and as connected with this celebrated 
iieaty ; but this must be reserved for a future chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

England from the accession of George 11. to the throne^ 1727 

to his death, 1760. 

The accession of George II., who came to the 
throne 1727, in the forty-fourth year of his age, and in 
a time of profound peace, was not attended with such 
changes as many had expected. Even the minister 
himself. Sir Robert Walpole, is said to hare been sur- 
prised at the reception he met with from his majesty, 
on the demise of the late king, and at the continuance 
of the power in his hands. Sut this is now known to 
have been owing to the wise and prudent care of 
Queen Caroline, who, at this moment wsub found to 

Eossess an influence over her royal consort, which had 
een by many little suspected, but which her extreme 
good sense, and discreet conduct, seemed fully to jus- 
tify. The whi^s might justly be considered as the 
truest friends of the house of Hanover and the prot- 
estant church ; and their continuance in power at the 
commencement of a new reign, though very grating 
to the adverse party, seemed to be extremely favour- 
able to the quiet of the nation. 

The good-will which had sprung up, and been en- 
couraged during the regency, between the rival courts 
of Versailles and London, was not materially disturbed 
during the whole administration of Walpole, and his 
pacific contemporary. Cardinal Fleury; the queen 
Deing also friendly to peace. But as it is not easy for 
any peaceable government lon^ to escape the en- 
croachments of other states. Spam, apparently presu- 
ming on the forbearance or apathy of the Briush 
ministry, committed great depredations, for a series of 
years, upon the trade of England with America and 
the West Indies, committing many acts of most atro- 
cious cruelty, in addition to their other deeds of insult 
and plunder. Some steps were at length taken tft 
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remedy these evils, but the conduct of Spam was so 
generally resented by the nation, as to render even 
the convention, by which the disputes were referred 
to arbitration, extremely unpopular. It being thought, 
by many of a^l descriptions, not only that the grievan- 
ces complained of had been too long submitted to and 
endured, and the measures hitherto taken to redress 
them had been too tame and submissive, but that 
nothing less than a war could restore the lost conse- 
quence of the state, or bring such offenders to reason. 

The Spaniards, indeed, had defended their conduct 
in many memorials, pretending that the English were 
the aggressors, in carrying on a contraband and un- 
lawful trade with their colonies ; but had this been 
capable of proof to the extent the Spaniards pretended, 
which was certainly not the case, there is no doubt 
but that they suffered themselves to be hurried into 
most unjustifiable excesses in their measures of repri- 
sal, and exceedingly ill>treated both the merchants 
and sailors of England. They insisted upon a general 
right of search, on the open seas, and condemned the 
ships and cargoes, upon such frivolous pretences as 
could not fail to be extremel^r injurious and oppressive, 
and quite contrary to existing treaties. In one in- 
stance, a whole fleet of English merchant-ships, at the 
island of Tortugas, was attacked by Spaniards, as if 
the two nations had been at open war. 

It would be scarcely possible, perhaps, to justifr 
entirely the extraordinary forbearance of the firitisn 
government, for nearly twenty years, during which 
not only these indignities had been continuaUy repeated, 
but express engagements, and promises to redress and 
abstain from such ag^gressions in future, notonouslv 
violated. This had been remarkably the case w'itn 
respect to the stipulations of the treaty of Seville, 
concluded in the year 1729. There were very warm 
debates in parliament on the subject, and the ministry 
were hard pressed to defend themselves from the 
charge of supineness, gross indifference to the sufferings 
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of the merchants, and the honour of the crown, and, 
.n some instances, even of criminal connivance. And, 
jadeed, their opponents obtained, at length, this tri« 
imph over them, that the very convention which was 
to be the preliminary of a j^erfect adjustment of differ- 
ences, and a surety for the mdemnification of the mer- 
chants for all their losses, was, like every preceding 
treaty and compact, disregarded by Spain, and war 
obliged to be declared before the year was out, to 
compel her to more just and equitable measures. The 
war, however, was not so successful as to reuder it 
clear that the pacific and wary proceedings of the 
British minister were otherwise than mpst prudent 
and wise, considering the general circumstances of 
Europe. "Omnia prius experiri verbis quam amus 
sapientem decet," — " A wise man should exhaust the 
power of words before he resorts to arms," — is a 
maxim which has been applied to the conduct of Sir 
Robert Walpole, by an author, not backward to admit 
that, on some points, in regard to continental politics, 
the pacific system was carried too far. The period 
during which it prevailed will, certainly, for ever be a 
remarkable era in English history, especially as the 
reigning sovereign was notoriously a soldier, and by 
no means personally disposed to adopt so inactive a 
line of conduct 

Though the people had been clamorous for the war 
with Spain, they were soon dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of it, and that to so great a degree, as to compel 
the minister, Sir Robert Walpole, though with con- 
siderable reluctance, to resign his appointment; 
which took place in February, 1742 ; the approbation 
of his sovereign being manifested in his elevation to 
the peerage, by the title of earl of Orford. He was 
succeeded by Lord Cartaret. -Sir Robert Walpole 
had been an able, intelligent, and prudent minister; 
a constant lover of peace, in the way of defence and 
prevention ; and upon this he prided himself: he was 
of the whig party, which exposed him much to the 
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la&cour, not only of those whose political opinions 
were dififerent, but of many disappointed persons who 
thought with him. By these he was stigmatized as 
having reduced corruption to a system ; but by others, 
this charge was as confidently repelled ; nor would it 
be difficult to prove that, though he of ten. spoke as it 
he knew every man's price, he governed, not by cor- 
ruption, but by party attachments, as his friends and 
admirers have alleged. Upon two great occasions 
his plans were thwarted by some who lived to see 
and correct their errors, as was the case, particularly, 
with Mr. Pitt, in regard to the excise bill, first propo- 
sed to the house of commons in the year 1732. There 
was never, perhaps, a case in which party, faction, 
and ignorance prevailed more over truth, and justice, 
and prudence. The bill was calculated to check and 
control the most gross and pernicious frauds upon the 
rerenue ; to favour and encourage, in every possible 
maimer, the fair dealer, (and through him the public 
in general,) and by the saving produced in the treas- 
ury, materially to lighten tne public burdens: yet 
such a clamour was raised against the measure, from 
its first suggestion, as to oblige the minister to aban- 
don it. 

The other measure, which brought g^eat odium on 
this able minister of finance, was his trespass on the 
sinking fiind, first established in 1727, and which he 
wade, no scruple to alienate for public purposes, as 
occasion seemed to require. The very name of this 
fund is not equally applicable to all times. At first it 
arose entirely from savings, and its perpetual or unin- 
terrupted operation under such circumstances, would 
appear to have been an indispensable part of its char- 
acter. It had been calculated as proceeding upon the 
basis of compound interest; while new loans and 
debts, contracted for pressing emergencies, were held 
to burden the public in the way of simple interest 
only. But in these days, the whole state of the ques- 
^ is changed. The modem sinking ftmd is not a 
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Binking fund of surpluses or savings, but in itself a 
borrowed fund ; of great power and great utility, oc- 
casionally, but plainly at the command of the public, 
whenever the current expenses cannot be provided for 
at a less cost ; and, indeed, often beneficially to be ap- 
plied to such purposes, in greater or less proportions, 
to the avoidance of many heavy charges of manage- 
ment, high premiums, and new taxes. The aliena- 
tion of the original sinking fund, by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, however, has been very ably defended since, 
though opposed and resisted, at the time, with a viru- 
lence and animosity exceedingly distressing to that 
judicious and discerning minister. 

The new administration, which came into power <m 
the resignation of Walpole, so little answered the ex- 
pectations of their friends, deviated so soon from the 
principles they had avowed, while in opposition, and 
seemed so much more disposed to espouse the cause 
of Hanover, at the expense, and to the loss, of Eng- 
land, in useless subsidies and foreign wars, than to 
attend to the domestic difficulties under which she 
was supposed to be labouring, that they became, in a 
very short time, quite as unpopular as their predeces- 
sors, and in 1745, the very year in which Walpole 
died, the rebellion broke out in Scotland. 

This attempt against the house of Hanover, under- 
taken by the heir of the Stuart family, was, undoubt- 
edly, an ill-conducted, as it was ultimately an unsuc- 
cessful enterprise, though to call it altogether a weak 
one, would be contrary to historical truth Its com- 
mencement, indeed, had all the appearance of the 
most romantic infatuation, but in its progress it be- 
came so formidable, as even to threaten the capital of 
England, and the protestant succession; nor was .. 
subdued without great efforts and exertions on tne 
part of the king's forces, so unavailing and dishearteo- 
mg at first, as to render the issue of the contest ex- 
tremely problematical. It was, in fact, at the begin- 
ning, despised and neglected, by the lords c^ th* 
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regency, in the absence of the king, who was then at 
Hanover, so that time was given for sach an access 
sion of friends and adherents to the cause of the pre* 
tender, while the English army was left without any 
adequate reinforcements, that the rebels not only got 
possession of. Edinburgh, after a very severe but most 
successful action with the English, at Preston Pans, 
but were able to march, unmolested, far into England, 
and even to retreat, in the face of a powerful army, 
under circumstances peculiarly creditarole to the prow- 
ess, humanity, and military skill of the Scottish com- 
mander. 

Had the young prince met with the encouraffemcnt 
he expected on his march to the south, he might have 
possessed himself of the English, as he had done of 
the Scotch, capital; but his hopes of aid, were con- 
sidering all things, strangely and cruelly disappointed. 
Not a soul joined him, of any importance, though he 
had advanced nearly to the veiy centre of the kingdom ; 
while the Frmch failed to fulfil their engagement of 
invading the southern parts of the island, in order to 
divide and occupy the English army, so that his re- 
treat became a point of prudence perfectly inevitable. 
However mortifying and grating to the gallant spirit 
of Charles, who undoubtedly manifested a strong dis- 
positi(m to proceed against all obstacles. 

The connict between the two nations, on this oc- 
casion, was greatly affected by the religious tenets 
ind principles of the opposing parties. Had Scotland 
oeen entirely catholic, the hopes of the Stuart family 
would have been extremely reasonable ; but it was, at 
this period, divided between the presby terians and the 
catholics ; the Lowlanders being of the former sect, 
and the Highlanders, generally speaking, of the latter. 
The presby terians, who had gained great advantages, 
in the way of toleration, by the revolution, having be- 
come whigs in principle, naturally adhered to the 
house of Hanover, while the catholic Highlanders 
Were quite as fully and as naturally inclined to sup- 
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port their native prince. Nothing could be inriaert 
perhaps, under these circumstances, than the sending 
a prince of the blood to command the British forces, 
and, as it happened, no officer of the British army 
could be more popular than the duke of Cumberlandi 
at this very penod. His royal highness joined the 
royal army at Edinburgh, not Ions after the battle of 
Falkirk, in which the English, under General Ha^ey, 
had recently sustained a check. The duke, indeed, 
had been expressly recalled from Flanders, to sup- 
press, the rebellion, which was, in no small deg^ree, 
detrimental and injurious to the cause of the allies. 

The conduct of the son of the pretender was cer- 
tainly that of a brave but inconsiderate young man. 
Sanguine in his expectations, beyond what any cir- 
cumstances of the case would completely justify, he, 
in more instances than one, committed himself too far, 
and at the very last exposed himself to a defeat, 
which might, at least, have been suspended or miti- 
gated, if not totally avoided. He made a stand against 
the king's forces at Culloden, while his troops were 
in a bad condition for fighting, and when it would ob- 
viously have been better policy to have acted on the 
defensive ; to have retired before his adversary, till he 
had led him into the more impracticable parts of the 
highlands, where all his military means would have 
been crippled, and a retreat, perhaps, at least, have 
been rendered indispensably necessary ; but by risking 
the battle of Culloden, (April 16, 1746,) he lost every 
thing. The duke of Cumberland gained a most deci- 
sive victory; and so completely subdued the hopet 
and spirits of his young opponent, that he never after 
ward joined his friends, though solicited, and indeed 
engaged, so to do ; but wandering about the country 
for a considerable time, with a price of thirty thou 
sand pK>unds sterling set on his bead, after enduring 
incredible hardships and difficulties, embarked for 
France ; and thus terminated for ever the struggles of 
that exiled and deposed family to recover its ancient 
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QominioDs. The veiy remarkable instances of attach* 
ment, fidelity, and pure hospitality, by which, after 
the battle oi CuUoden, the unfortunate fugitive was 
preserved from the hands of his pursuers, surpass any 
thing of the kind recorded in history, and reflect in« 
delible credit on the high and disinterested feelings 
and principles of those who assisted him in his escape. 

The most melancholy circumstance attending this 
rash undertaking, was the necessity that arose for 
making examples of those who had abetted it, in or- 
der more securely to fix on the throne of Great Britain 
the reigning family ; who, having acquired that right 
in the most constitutional manner, could not be dis- 
possessed of it but by an unpardonable violation of the 
law. Of the excesses committed by the English 
troops after the battle of CuUoden, it is to be hoped, 
as indeed it has been asserted, that the accounts are 
exaggerated ; but in the common course of justice, 
many persons, and some of the highest rank, under- 
went the sentence of death for high treason, whose 
crime, through a melancholy infatuation, must in their 
own eyes have appeared the very reverse, and whose 
loyalty and attachment, under different circumstances, 
and with the law and constitution on their side, would 
have deserved the highest praise. Though many of 
the adherents of the pretender suffered, many of tnem 
made their escape bevond sea, and arrived safely at 
the different ports of the continent. No attempts have 
since been made by any of the Catholic descendants 
of the royal family of Great Britain to disturb the 
Protestant succession in the house of Brunswick. 

This illustrious house sustained a very unexpected 
and melancholy loss, ia the year 1750, by the death of 
his royal highness the prince of Wales, father of his 
late majesty ; who, in consequence of a cold caught in 
ius gardens at Eew, died of a pleuritic disorder, on the 
twentieth day of March, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. He was a prince endowed with many amiable 
qualities; a munific^it patron of the arts, a Mend to 
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merit, and sincerely attached to the interests of Great 
Britain. 

In the course of the year 1751, a remarkable act 
was passed in parliament, for correcting the calendar, 
according to the Gregorian computation. It was 
enacted that the new year should begin on the first of 
January, and that eleven days between the second and 
fourteenth days of September, 1752, should for that 
time be omitted, so that the day succeeding the second 
should be called the fourteenth day of that month. 
This change was on many accounts exceedingly im- 
portant ; but to persons wholly unacquainted with as- 
tronomy, it appeared a strangely arbitrary interference 
with the currency and settled distinctions of time. 

Though the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, may 
be said to have restored peace to Europe, the Englisn 
and French came to no good understanding with re- 
gard to their remote settlements. The war in those 
parts involved the interests of the natives or settlers, 
as well as of the two courts, and scarcely seems to 
have fallen under the consideration of the negotiating 
ministers. In the east and in the west, many disputes 
and jealousies were raised, which though referred to 
special commissioners to adjust, in no long course of 
time involved both countries in a fresh war, the par- 
ticulars of which will be found elsewhere — a war 
which extended to all parts of the globe, and continued 
beyond the reign of George IL, who died suddenly at 
Kensington, in 1760, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, and thirty-fourih of his reign. 

George II. was a prince of hi^h integrity, honour, 
and veracity, but of a warm and irritable temper, of a 
warlike disposition, and though for a long time re- 
strained by his pacific minister. Sir Robert Walpole, 
from taking any part in the disputes of the continent, 
yet constantly inclined to do so, from an attachment, 
very natural, though unpopular among his British sub- 
jects, to his German dominions. He was greatly un- 
der the influence of his queen, while she livedo '* whose 
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mild, pruJent, and concilia ting manners," to use the 
words of a very impartial and judicious biographer, 
**-were more congenial to the character of the English 
nation." Queen Caroline had indeed many great and 
splendid virtues ; thoufi^h of most amiable and domes- 
tic habits, she was well versed in the politics of Eu- 
rope, and had considerable literary attainments, which 
disposed her to be a friend to learned persons, particu* 
larfy to many members of the church, of which sev- 
eral striking and remarkable instances have been 
recorded. It is sufficient to mention the names of 
Herring, Clarke, Hoadley, Butler, Sherlock, Hare, 
Seeker, and Pearce. She was the daughter of John 
Frederic, margrave of Brand enburgh Anspach, and 
"was bom in the year 16S3. She was married to his 
majesty in 1705, and had issue two sons and five 
daughters. Her death, which occasioned great grief 
to her royal consort and family, took place on the 20th 
of November, 1733, when she was in the fifty-fifth 
year of her age. 



CHAPTER V. 

State nf Europe at the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, 1748. 

By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the house of Han- 
over was effectually established on the throne of Great 
Britain, to the entire exclusion of the Stuart family. 
Though the peace was not popular in England, and 
she was supposed by many to have made too great,* 
and in some instances ignominious concessions, yet it 
was certainly fortunate for her that the continental 
powers conmied their views to a balance which did 
not extend to the sea ; and thereby left in her hands 
a force beyond calculation superior to that of the othez 
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tolintnes of Europe, and amounting almost to a mo- 
nopoly of commerce, credit, and wealth, so as to rendeir 
her, as it were, the chief agent or principal in all po- 
litical movements, for the time to come. Her pro»* 
perity, indeed, had been on the increase, in no common 
degree, from the accession of the Brunswick family. 

Austria lost, by the treaty of 1748, Silesia and 
Glatz, the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla, and some places in the Milanese : but she suc- 
ceeded, and chiefly at the expense of her allies, in the 
articles of the succession. All former treaties were 
formally recognized, which involved indeed other 
losses to the empire, if compared with the time of 
Charles V. ; but the dominions of the latter were cer- 
tainly too extensive, and too detached, to form a great 
and stable empire. This, indeed, may be said to have 
been the case with regard even to the reduced do- 
mains of Charles VI. ; but his high>spirited daughter, 
Maria Theresa, was to the last indignant at the losses 
she had sustained. She corrected the error into which 
she had fallen with regard to Genoa, and which occa- 
sioned great commotions there, by consenting to let 
the marquisate of Final revert to that republic, which 
had been very arbitrarily given, in the course of the 
war, as a bribe to the ting of Sardinia, and made a 
free port, to the evident disadvantage of the Genoese, 
who had originally purchased it for a valuable consid 
eration, under the guaranty of Great Britain. 

Prussia gained, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie, 
Silesia, and the county of Glatz, which were guar- 
antied to her by all the contracting powers ; and by 
this accession of territory she was raised into the con- 
dition of a power capable of entering mto the field of 
action, as a rival of Austria ; which might have been 
foreseen, when Leopold erected it into a kingdom, for 
the express purpose of counterbalancing the power of 
France. As it was, the unity of the empire seemed 
to be dissolved, and a door set open to future revolu- 
tions in the Germanic body. The character and 
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sabsequent achievements of Frederic 11. contributed 
greatly to th«; aggrandizement of his dominions. He 
was active, bold, ibnd of glory, and indefatigable. He 
was brav3 in the field, and wise in the cabinet. De- 
sirous of shining in all that he undertook, he was in- 
defatigable in keeping his army constantly ready for 
all emergencies, and in repairing the damages to 
which his dominions had been subjected by his ambi- 
tion. He drew to him many eminent persons of all 
countries, of whose society he pretended to be fond ; 
but he oftentimes showed liimself to be a most merci- 
less tyrant, a blunderer in political economy, and, if 
not quite an atheist, yery lax in his principles of re- 
ligion. 

Holland lost mtich by the peace, and gained noth 
mg. Some, indeed, doubted whether she did not 
greatly endanger her independence, by consenting to 
make the stadtholdership hereditary m the house of 
Orange, and that in favour of the female as well as 
the male heirs of the family : but others conceived 
that this approaeh to monarchical government greatly 
strengthened the republic ; and it would indeed seem 
that It had declined much in power and consequence, 
from the vary period when that office was abolished, 
in the preceding century. One precaution was adopt- 
ed with regard to the female heirs to the stadthold- 
ership : they were precluded from marrying any king, 
or elector of the empire ; a precaution which there 
were, in the history of Europe, sufficient reasons to 
justify. 

Spain obtained, for two branches of her royal fam- 
ily, the kingfdom of Naples, and the dutchies of Par- 
ma, PLacentia and Guastalla : the latter to revert to 
Austria, that is, Parma and Guastalla, and Placentia 
to Sardinia, should the new duke, Don Philip, die 
without issue, or succeed to either the kingdoms of 
Spaia or Naples. But the power of Spain was not 
mucli increased, either by land or sea. On the latter, 
indeed, the jEjirlish had an overwhelming superiority* 

VI. — E 
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and, on land, though her annies were bmye, they 
were geuerally ill conducted, and her gorernment too 
bad to render her respectable in the eyes of Europe. 
Ferdinand VI., indeed, the successor of Philip, who 
eame to the throne just before the conclusion of the 
treaty, applied himself, with no small degree of credit, 
to retrieve the cl<^racter of the nation. 

Austria, by seeking an alliance with Russia, had 
mtroduced the latter power into the southern states 
of Europe, and given her considerable weight vi<^ 
consequence, as a counterbalance to her great rival, 
France. Scarcely known at the commencement of the 
century, the movement impressed upon this mighty 
empire by the extraordinary genius and vigour of 
Peter the Great, had carried her forward, with a rapid 
progression ; so that, by the middle of the century, 
she mi&^ht justly be regarded as among the most con- 
siderable powers of Europe. Her armies were, per- 
haps, more than semi-barbarous ; but they were brave, 
indefatigable, hardy, and supported by the religious 
principle of predestination ; the foundation of a des- 
perate kind of hardihood, seldom to be resisted. Her 
internal resources were not at all considerable, but they 
were daily improving. When Peter the Great came 
to the crown, her revenues amounted to six millions 
of roubles ; in 1748 they were nearly quadrupled. 
Thus rapidly advancing, with one arm reaching to 
the Baltic, and the other to the Black sea, it was very 
obvious to discern that when, by good management, 
her gigantic body should be duly invigorated, she had 
every chance of becoining a most formidable power. 
Already had she shown herself such, to a great de- 
gree, in the influence she had acquired in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Poland; in her commercial treaties 
with England, her alliance with Austria, and her wars 
with the Turks. Her resources and means of im- 
provement were great ; rivers not only navigable dur- 
ing the summer, but during the winter also,* affording, 
bf means of sledges, every opportunity of a quick aind 
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easy transport of all sorts of commercial ^oods ; the 
greater part of her .soutbera provinces fertile, and re* 
quiring little culture ; mines of gold, iron, and copper; 
great quantities of timber, pitch, tar, and hemp. She 
had not yet learned to mann&cture her own prodao- 
tions, or to export them in her own ships, and cdnse^ 
quently to make the most of them : but she was in 
the way to learn such arts, and when once attained, 
she had the feirest prospects of acquiring a decided 
superiority, not only in the Baltic and White seas, but 
on the Black sea and Caspian. . 

Turkey, at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
was comparatively a gainer by the wars in which she 
had been engaged! She had taken the Morea from 
die Venetians, recovered from Austria Belgrade, Ser* 
via, and some provinces of Transylvania and Walla- 
chia, and had hitherto baffled the attempts of Ru^ 
sia, to get absolute possession of the Crimea, and of 
the mouths of the Danube. 

France obtained litde in point*of extent by the trea- 
ty of Aix-la-Chapelle, but that little was of extreme 
importance. The possession c^ Lorraine, in addition 
to Alsace, and several strong forts on the Rhine, 
strengthened and completed, in the most perfect man- 
ner, her eastern frontier, and placed her in a most 
commanding attitude with re^id to the German 
states. During the administration of Cardinal Fleury, 
which lasted till the year 1743, her marine had been 
deplorably ne|^lected, while the Bnglish had been 
able to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
French, particularly by intercepting many valuable 
convoys, and capturing many snips of her reduced 
navy. 

An author of reputation has proposed to throw the 
different European states, at the conclasion of th« 
peace of 1748, into the four blowing classes : — 

1. Those that having armies, fleets, monev, and 
territorial resources, could make war without foreign 
alliances. Such were fkiglaad and France. 
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2. Those that with ccmsiderable and powerful ar- 
mies, were dependant on foreign resources. Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. 

3. Those that could not engage in war, bat in 
league with othe : states, subsidized by them, and al- 
ways regarded ij the light of secondary powers by 
the large cmes. Portugal, Sardinia, Sweden, Den* 
mark. 

4. Such as were interested in maintaining them- 
selves in the same condition, and free from the en- 
croachment of others. Switzerland, Genoa, Venice, 
and the German states. 

Holland, Spain, and Naples, being omitted in the 
above account, might reasonably be thrown into a 
fifth class, as countries generally so connected with 
England, France, and Austria, as to be constantly in* 
volved in every war affecting either of those coon- 
tries. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of the seven years* war,' 177S— 1762. 

Though for some short time after the conclusion of 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, England and 
France seemed to enjoy, in no common degree, the 
blessings of peace, and to be upon a footing of perfect 
amity with each other, yet it would appear that the 
seeds of a future war were sown in the very circum- 
stances of that convention. England was lett in pos* 
session of such a preponderating force at sea, while 
the French marine, through the parsimony, or inattea^ 
tion of Cardinal Fleurjr, had fallen into so low a state 
pf depression, that it is not to be wcHidered that all 
who were interested about the latter, should have 
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Jieir minds filled with jealousy and resentment. This 
was soon manifested, not omy by the vigorous at- 
tempts made at this time to restore the marine of 
Prance, but in the projects formed for dispossessing 
the English of their principal settlements in the E^st 
Indies and America ; a blow which might hare been 
&r more fatal to the English nation, than any leagues 
or confederacies in farour of the pretender. To se- 
eure the co-operation and support of Spain in these 
designs, France had endeavoured, in the year 1753, 
CO draw the latter into a family C0mpactj which, 
though afterward brought about, was at this time 
successfully frustrated, by the extraordinary care and 
vigilance of the British minister at Madrid. 

The peace established in Europe in 1748, can scarce- 
ly be said to have ever been effectually extended to 
Asia and America. The conquests on each side in- 
deed had been relinquished and surrendered by that 
treaty, but in a most negligent manner with respect 
to limits and boundaries; and in each of those distant 
settlements, France at that time happened to have 
able and enterprising servants, who thought they saw, 
in their respective governments, such means of ag- 
^^ndizing themselves and their country, and of 
thwarting the British mterest, as were not to be over- 
looked or neglected. In the East Indies very extra- 
ordinary attempts were made to reduce the whole 
peninsula of India Proper, in short, the whole Mogul 
empire, under the dominions of France, by an aruul 
interference in the appointment of the governors of 
kingdoms and provinces, the souhahdars^ nabobs, and 
rajahs. The power of the mogul had been irrevo- 
cably shaken by Kouli-Ehan, in 1738, from which 
time the viceroys and other subordinate governors 
had slighted his authority, and, in a greater or less 
degree, become independent. The interference of the 
French was calculated to throw things into confusion, 
by dispossessing those who were adverse to them of 
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tbeir goremments and territories, and thus compelliDig 
them, as it were, to seek succour jfrom the £ng]tsfa ; 
which ultimately brought the two rival nations. x)f 
Europe into a state of hostility, not as avowed i^rinci* 
pals, but as the auxiliaries of the difierentikative prin- 
ces or nabobs. In a long course : of 1 lime, things took 
a turn entirely in favour c^ the Eii^lishl and their al« 
iies; the French were baffied ia^aH'/their projects^ 
every place they possessed taken from them, a suspen- 
sion of arms agreed up<xi in 1754, and the French 
governor, Dupleix, the ambitions and enterprising au- 
thor and fomentor of all the troubles, but who had 
been ill-supported by his government at home, recalled 
from India. 

It was at this period that the celebrated Mr. Olive, 
afterward Lord Olive, first distinguished himself, who 
had not only discemment enough to see through and 
detect all the artifices and desi^s of Dupleis:, but, 
though not brought up to the military profession, soon 
displayed such skill and courage in conducting the 
operations of the army, as speedily established his 
fame, and laid the foundation for his future elevaticm 
and glory. 

In America, the boundaries of the ceded provinces 
not having been justly defined in the treaty of Aix-la- 
Ohapelle, the French had formed a design of connect* 
ing, by a chain of forts, their two distant colonies of 
Oanada and Louisiana, and to confine the English en- 
tirely within that tract of country which lies between ' 
the Allegany and Appalachian mountains and the sea. 
Ko part of this design could be carried on without 
manifest encroachments on territories previously^ either 
by agreement, settlement, or implication, appropriated 
to others ! Where the boundaries were not precisely 
Qefined, all that was not English or French, belonged 
to the native tribes, and the, only policy that the Eu- 
ropean colonists had to observe, was to conciliate the 
friendship, or resist the attacks of these ferocious 
neighbours. But the scheme the French had in agitar 
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tion threatened to be extremely injurious to the Eng- 
lish colonists ; giving them, in case of war, a frontier 
of fifteen hundred uules to defend, not merely against 
a race of sevages, as heretofore, but against savages 
supported \>y disciplined troops, and conducted by 
French officers. 

It was not possible for England long to contemplate 
Jiese aggressions and projects without interfering: 
but her means of resisting them were not equal tr 
those by which the French were enabled to carry them 
into execution. The English colonies were notoriously 
divided by distinct views and interests ; had many dis- 
agreements and differences among themselves, which 
seemed, for some time at least, totally to prevent their 
acting in concert, however necessary to tneir best in- 
terests. The French depended on no such precarious 
support, but were united both in their object and oper- 
ations. Hostilities, however, did not actually com- 
mence till the year 1755, from which period the con- 
test in North America was carried on with various 
success, between the French and English, severally 
assisted by different tribes of Indians ; in the course uf 
which, it is more than probable, that sad acts of cruelty 
may have been perpetrated, and both nations have 
been to blame in some particulars; but it is certainly 
remarkabire, that each party stands charged exduswely 
with such atrocities by the historians of the adverse 
side ; and while the English writers attribute the whole 
war to the intrigues and encroachments of the French, 
the latter as confidently ascribe it to the cupidity and 
aggressions of the English. It is very certain, how- 
ever, that, before the war actually commenced, the 
French court made such strong but insincere profes- 
sions of amity, and a desire of peace, as to deceive its 
own minister at the court of St. James, M. de Mire- 
poix, who felt himself so ill treated in being made the 
tool of such duplicity and dissimulation, as to cause 
him to repair to Paris, to remonstrate with the ad- 
ministration who had so cajoled him. It k necessary 
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10 mentioa these things, where historical trath is the 
great object in view. 

At the commencement of this contest between 
France and England, the former seems to have been 
most successful on land; but the latter, and to a much 
spreater degree, at sea. Before the end of the first 
y^ear of the war, no less than three hundred French 
merchant vessels, some of them extremely rich, with 
eight thousand sailors, being brought into the English 
ports ; and while the rate of insurance in the latter 
country continued as usual, in France it quickly rose 
to thirty per cent., a pretty strong indication of the 
comparative inferiority of the latter, as far as regarded 
her marine, and the safety of her navigation. 

But it was soon found expedient by one, if not by 
both parties, to divert the attention irom colonial to 
con linen tal objects; a measure which, as in a former 
instance, the French writers ascribe entirely to Eng- 
land, and the English writers as confidently to France; 
but it is sufficiently clear that the latter first entertained 
views upon the electorate of Hanover, which gave 
that turn to the war in |^eneral. Considering what 
had passed in the precedmg struggle upon the conti- 
nent, nothing could be more strange than the conduct 
of the different states of Europe on this particular oo* 
casion. Instead of receiving assistance from the em- 
peress queen, whose cause England had so long and 
80 magnanimously supported, and who was bound by 
treaty to contribute her aid in case of' attack, Maria 
Theresa evaded the applications made to her by the 
court of St. James,' (perhaps in rather too high and 
peremptory a tone,) on the pretence that the war be- 
tween France and England had begun in America; 
and she applied herself with peculiar assiduity to re* 
cover, through the aid of Russia, the provinces ol 
Silesia and GlatZj which had been ceded to the Pros* 
sian monarch. 

It has been conjectured that her imperial majesty 
had been greatlv offended at the preliminaries of peac^ 
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in 1748, haying' been signed by England without her 
approbation, and that she was capable of carrying her 
resentment so iar as Toluntarily to throw herself into 
[ the arms of France, without further consideration ; 
while the French king, whose strange course of life 
had been too openly ridiculed by the king of Pru^ 
sia, foolishly suffered himself to be cajoled into an 
alliance with Austria, after three hundred years of 
war&re, against his former acthre and powerful ally , 
thereby breaking through the wise system of Rich- 
elieu, and helping to raise the yery power, of whose 
greatness France had the most reason to be jealous ; 
but Maria Theresa, and her minister, prince Kaunitz, 
to produce this great change in the policy of France, 
had stooped to flatter and conciliate the king's mistress, 
the marchioness of Pompadour. 

Fortunately for England, howeyer, the conduct of 
these two courts quickly determined the king of Prus- 
sia to form an alliance with the elector of Hanoyer ; 
to stifle and forget all former differences and animosi- 
ties, and peremptorily to resist the entrance of foreign 
troops into Germany ; a measure which, though first 
directed against Russia, subsidized by England, equally 
applied to France. An alliance between the kinzs o^ 
Great Britain and Prussia had lon^ been contemplated 
by some of the ablest statesmen of the former country, 
as the most natural and wisest connexion that could 
be formed to counteract the projects and power of 
France. Hitherto strong personal jealousies and ill- 
will OD. the part of the two sovereigns had prevented 
any such union, and now it was brought about by ac- 
cident; much more, however, to the advantage of 
Prussia than of Great Britain. It had been proposed 
in Enfgland, to subsidize Russia, but the negotiations 
of the former with the king of Prussia, whom the 
czarina personally disliked, produced a close but unex- 
pected union of Russia, Austria, and France ; not so 
much against England, perhaps, as against Prussia, 
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nor yet so much against the kingdom of Prussia at 
against the king himself. 

Such was the commencement of what has been 
termed the seren years* war. It seemed soon to be for^ 

fotten that it was originally a maritime or colonial war. 
'he whole rengeance of France and Austria, in 1757| 
was directed against the king of Prussia and electorate 
of Hanover. The Prussian monarch, relying on his 
well-organized army and abundant treasury, despised 
the powerful combination against him, and com- 
menced the war in a most imposing, though precipi* 
tate manner, by dispossessing, at the Yery outset, the 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony, in alliance with 
Austria, of his capital, of his whole army, and of bis 
electoral dominions, in a way little creditable to his 
character, notwithstanding the strong political motives 
allied in his subsequent manifestoes. The situation 
of France, by this sudden manceuvre, was certainly 
rendered most extraordinary. At the commencement 
of the former war, she had done her utmost to de- 
throne Augustus, king of Poland, in favour of Stanis* 
laus, whose daughter had married the French king; 
and she had now just as strong and urgent a reason 
to assist in restoring Augustus to his hereditary do* 
minions, the daughter of the latter being married to 
the dauphin, and the life of the dauphiness having 
been endangered by the intelligence received of the 
rigorous treatment of her royal parents. 

It was during the seven years' war, that Frederic 
of Prussia acquired that glory in the field which has 
rendered his reign so conspicuous and remarkable. 
The intended victim, as he had great reason to sup- 

Eose, of an overwhelmning confederacy of crowned 
eads, he lost no time in defending himself against 
their attacks, by occupying the territories of those 
who threatened him, so suddenly and arbitrarily in- 
deed, with regard to Saxony, as to give offence to the 
greater part of Europe; but generally contending with 
surprising success against superior armies, though in* 
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^essantlf summoDod from one field of battle to wof 
fther, by the numerous and divided attacks of his 
ppponeats: nor was there one o£ ail the powers that 
menaced him, whom he did not find means to hum- 
ble» and in some instances punish most severely, at 
fijrst, with an impetuosity bordering upon rashness ; 
j afterward, by more wary and circumspect proceed* 
I ings. In Silicia, Saxony, Brandenbourg, Hanov«r, and 
i Westphalia, he had to contend with the armies of the 
empire, Austria, Russia, Sweden, France, and Saxo* 
ny : two hundred thousand men are supposed to have 
fallen annually in these campaigns. Though often 
worsted, (as must be the case, where no consideration 
of superior numbers is allowed to operate as a check,) 
his great genius was never more manifested, than in the 
quick reparation of such reverses. Often did his situ- 
ation appear perfectly desperate, both to friends knd 
enemies, yet as often did he suddenly succeed in some 
new effort, and in extricating himself from disasters 
which threatened entirely to overwhelm him ; being 
all the while under the ban of the empire, in virtue 
of a decree of the aulic council, which bound every 
German circle, in obedience to the imperial orders, to 
assist in depriving him of his possessions, dignities, 
and prerogatives. The rapidity of his motions was 
beyond all example; neither danger nor misfortune 
could dishearten him ; and had his moderation been 
but equal to his courage, had he, in all cases, been as 
I humane as he was brave, his military character would 
have stood higher, perhaps, than tnat of any other 
commander, ancient or modem* 
The army, it must be acknowledp^ed, for some time 
; afforded but little assistance to, if it did not actually 
I embarrass, the operations of Frederic. A formidable 
j force of thirty-eight thousand Hanoverian, Hessian, 
I and other troops, under the command of the duke of 
I Cumberland, had, in a most extraordinary manner, 
I been reduced, though neither beaten nor actually dis- 
annedi to a state of inactivity, and the king's Qormaik 
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dominions abandoned to the enemy, by a conventioii i 
the most singular upon the records of history ; and if 
actually necessary, only rendered so by the impoKtie > 
movements of the commander-in-chief, who, instead \ 
of endeavouring to join the Prussians, after a sharp 
contest, in which the French had the advantage, re- . 
treated in a totally different direction, merelyr to keep \ 
op, as it has been supposed, a communication ^mih , 
the place to which the archives and most valuable 
effects of Hanover had been removed. 

This convention, indeed, signed at Closter-seven, 
September 8, 1757, was said to have been concluded j 
against the wishes of the royal commander himself 
and entirely at the instance and requisition of the re- 
gency of Hanover. Be this, however, as it may, it | 
was undoubtedly almost fatal to the king of Prussia, | 
and exceedingly humiliating to England, though ulti- | 
mately attended with this good effect, that it seems 
to have roused and stimulated both the people and : 
government to greater exertions. Unfortunately much 
of this good spirit and renewed activity was wasted , 
in fruitless attempts on the coast of l^rance, which 
cost the nation much money, and, as it turned out, con- 
tributed little or nothing to her glory and advantage; 
the demolition of the works atCherburg,and capture 
of Belle isle, 176), which was of use afterward, as an 
exchange for Minorca, being all she had to boast of. 
To her great and indefatigable ally, the king of Prus- 
sia, these expeditions to the French coast could be of 
no use, except in diverting a part at least of the 
French forces, which might otherwise have been op- 
posed to him; but they had scarcely this effect, and 
though that great minister, Mr. Pitt, afterward Lord 
Chatham, appears to have been the chief promoter of 
these measures, in opposition to many members of the 
British cabinet, the policy of them, even had they been 
more successful, has been pretty generally questioned. 
Her soldiers, many thought, were principally wanted 
in Germany, the grand theatre of military operaticms, 
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to Strengthen and gire effect to the judleicms and Ko.d 
measures of Prince Ferdinand, who, being, by the ad* 
Tice, it L« said, of the Prussian monarch, on tne r#>.tin^ 
meat of the duke of Cumberland, after the convention 
^ken of placed at the head of the allied army, had 
succeeded m compelling the French to evacuate Han- 
over, Brunswick, and Bremen. England indeed had 
been liberal in her subsidies, even to a degree that 
some thought unwise and extravagant, and she had 
been successful in America, Asia, Africa, and generally 
on the ocean. The French navy indeed, was almost 
aQnihilate4 ; and her colonies, both in the east and 
west, had fallen a prey to the English armies ; even 
Canacla, the source and focus, as it were, of the trans- 
atlantic disputes between England and France, was 
completely subdued by the armies under the com- 
mand of Wolfe, Townsend, Monckton, Murray, and 
Amherst, who displayed such zeal, yalour, and abili- 
ties, in the capture of the towns of Quebec and Mon- 
treal, as have never been exceeded. 

Though Prince Ferdinand had driven the French 
back, it was doubted whether the forces under his 
command, would be sufficient to maintain these ad- 
vantages; apprehensions, indeed, were entertained 
that he might be reduced to form another convention 
as humiliating as that of Closter-seven. But the ge- 
nius and valour of this great prince surmounted the 
difficulties in which he seemed to be placed, by most 
judiciously, and with no small art, compelling the 
French to come to an engagement, under circum- 
stances peculiarly favourable to the allied army ; and 
the battle of Minden, which took place August 1, 
1759, though the subject, afterward of much jealousy 
among the allies, dfectually relieved the electorate of 
Hanover, and the greater part of Westphalia, from 
the presence of the French. 

It was at this period, August 10, 1759, that Ferdi- 
nand VI., of Spam, died, and was succeeded by his 
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Drother, Don Carlos, king of the two Sicilys, under the 
title of Charles IIL, in consequei^ce of which succes- 
sion, and according to the terms of the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Don Philip should have surrendered the 
dutchies of Parma, Placencia, and Guastalla to Austria 
and Sardinia, and remored to Naples ; but as Charles 
IIL had never acceded to that treaty, he left the 
crown of the two Sicilys to his third son, Ferdinand, 
and Don Philip agreed, and was allowed by Austria; 
to retain the three dutchies ; the courts of France alid 
Spain having managed the alarms of Sardinia, in 
refinrd to the reversion of Placentia. 

The removal of Don Carlos to Spain, at a time 
when so many advantages had been gained over the 
French by the Ekiglish, at sea and in America, justly 
alarmed the new monarch for his own colonies and 
settlements in those parts ; and these apprehensions 
soon became a reason for his entering into a family 
compact with France, which had been attempted be- 
fore, but frustrated by the care and vigilance of the 
British minister. It was in fact entirely arranged and 
concluded in the month of August, 1761, and extended 
to all the Bourbon princes ; it was a treaty of mutual 
and reciprocal naturalization, and equality of rights, 
to the subjects of all the Bourbon states, France^ 
Spain, the two Sicilys, Parma, and Placentia, with a 
general guaranty ot each other's dominions, undcar aU 

gossible circumstances except one, which was, that 
pain should be excused from interfering in any quar- 
rels of France, arising out of the treaty of Westphalia, 
unless some marititne power should take part in such 
disputes, or France be invaded. 

The above clause in the treaty was judged to be su 
evidently aimed at England, as to justify an immedi- 
ate declaration of war a£;ainst Spain on the part of the 
former, which accordingly took place early m the yeai 
1762 ; nor was Spain backward in followmg the ^ex* 
ample asainst England, in resentment, as it was li* 
.eged, of the supercilious and arbitrary manner, ia 
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which the latter had interfered mth regard to tb« 
family compact. 

The first fruits of this extraordinary confederacy 
were a gross attempt upon the independency of Pof- 
tagal, as an ally oi England, by France and Spain ; 
an attempt the most appalling to Portugal, had not 
her brave and honourable sorereign resolved rather to 
perish than submit to the terms dictated to him by 
the combined monarchs. England was in every way 
bound to give aid and support to her ancient and faith- 
ful allv, on so trying an occasion ; and, fortunately, 
her help came so opportunely and so promptly, as to 
enable the king of Portugal to repel the Spaniards, 
who had not only passed the frontiers, but actually 
taken several towns. Thus was that monarch and 
his dominions saved from the effects of as wicked and 
arbitrary a design as was ever entertained against an 
independent or neutral potentate, and that on the sole 
ground of his connexion with England at the moment; 
to whose resentment he would of course have been 
exposed, had he tamely submitted to the tyrannical 
demands of France and Spain. In either case he 
seemed to be threatened with ruin and destruction, 
had things taken a different turn, from what actually 
came to pass. 

The hostilities into which Great Britain was driven 
by this unprovoked attack upon Portuffal, as well as 
by the threatening aspect and spirit of uie family com^ 
pact^ which seemed to undo all that had been accom- 
plished by the succession war, were in every instance 
crowned with success ; so that, m both hemispheres, 
her arms may be said to have been victorious, and 
her triumph complete ; and Spain had great cause to 
rue her short concern in the war, into which she had 
been cajoled by France, and which operated as fuU^ to 
the disappointment of the latter. In the meanwhile^ 
the king of Prussia, who had been brought to the 
very verge of ruin, according to his own statement 
lad confession, was most unexpectedly relieved by 
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surpnsing changes ia the Russian cotncils, through 
the demise of Elizabeth, and accession of Peter III^ 
whose reign indeed was too short to enable him to 
render any real assistance to the king of Prussia, in 
the field, which might have been expected from the 
enthusiastic admiration with which his actions -were 
beheld by the Russian monarch. But this w^ak, 
though benign prince, in consequence of his too exten* 
sive plans of reform, and a dij9*erence with his em- 
peress, was soon removed ; and though his successor 
and consort, Catherine II., did not by any means pay 
the same court to Frederic, yet her opposition to him 
was very slight, and soon terminated by a treaty of 
peace, in which she was followed by Sweden. 

All these things evidently tended toward a general 
peace, if England, who had certainly been the most 
successful of all the powers concerned, could be brought 
to consent to be stopped in her career of victory and 
triumph. A change of ministry had, however, laid 
the foundation for such measures. Mr. Pitt, who was 
for the continuance of the war, on some private infor- 
mation, as it has been thought, of the progress and 
terms of the family compact, had resigned soon after 
the demise of the king, George II. ; and Lord Bute, 
who owed his place and power as minister, much 
more to the personal good will and attachment of the 
new king, than to the voice and favour of the people, 
foreseeing that it might be difficult for him to raise 
either money or men for the prosecution of the war, 
(bounties for recruits, in particular, having risen to an 
unexampled height,) and having against him many 
important individuals of both parties, entered freely 
into negotiations with France, which were brought 
to an issue by the peace of Paris, (or FontainWeau,) 
1763. 

This treaty was not popular in England, though 
undoubtedly, she reaped the benefit of many remark 
able concessions, particularly in America, where she 
acquired, not only the whole t rovince of Canada, but 
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part of Louisiana; the juncdon of which two distant 
FreDch settlemeats, to the embarrassmeDt, and possi- 
bly, total subjection of the English colonies, had been 
the express occasion of the war; but by many persons 
it was thought, and perhaps with great reason, that 
England had surrendered too much, considering the 
high situation in which she stood, and the advantages 
that might have been reaped by a little longer con- 
tinuance of the war ; and in what she both surrender- 
ed and retained, an ill and impolitic selection, it was 
idleged, had been made of posts and settlements. 
The treaty of Hubertsburg, by which the war was 
terminated between Austria and Prussia in the same 
fear, 1763, restored matters, in regard to those two 
{K>wers, exactly to their former state, after seven most 
destructive and expensive campaigns! Nothing of 
territory was lost; nothing gained. England, un- 
doubtedly, was left in the highest state of prosperity 
at the conclusion of these two treaties. Her navy 
onimpaired, or rather augmented at the expense of 
the navy of France; her commerce extending from 
one extremity of the globe to the other, with an ac- 
cession of important settlements ceded to her by 
France, in Asia, Africa, and America. 



CHAPTER VII. 

From the accession of George III., 1760, to the commence 
msnt of the disputes with America, 1764. 

Thoctgh a new enemy, for a very short time, was 
added to the list of those who were contending with 
England and her allies, when G-eorge 11. died, hy the 
accession of Spain to the family compact^ and conti* 
nental confederacy, in 1761, yet the seven years' war, 
hrough the exhaustion of tne allies of Austna, pal* 

V!— r 
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ticnlarly the Saxons, Poles, and Freocii, may be said 
to bare been drawing to a conclusion, when Greorge 
)ir. ascended the throne of Great Bntain, on the &- 
mise of his grandfather, October 25, 1760. For the 
termination of that war, see chapter vi. 

Much notice was taken of a passage in the king's 
first speech to his parliament, in which he expres^ 
the glory he felt in having been bom and educated in 
Britain ; and though some have pretended to see in it;^ 
a reflection on his royal predecessors, yet it was surely 
wise in the first soverei^ of the house of Hanover, 
who stood clear of foreign manners, and foreign par- 
tialities, so to bespeak the love and attachment of his 
subjects. It is true, indeed, that England had pros- 
pered in no common degree from the first accession 
of that illustrious family, but it cannot be denied, that 
a distaste of foreign manners, as well as a jealousy of 
foreign partialities, had occasionally interrupted the 
proceedings of government, and were at all events 
calculated to keep up, in the minds of the disafifected, 
a remembrance of the breach that had been made in 
the succession to the throne. Fourteen years having 
passed since any attempt had been made to restore 
the Stuart family, and the condition of that family 
having become such, as to render any further endeav- 
ours to that effect extremely improbable, nothing 
more seemed wanting to remove all remaining preju- 
dices against the Brunswick line of princes, than that 
the sovereign should be a native of the land he ruled. 

In addition to this tie upon his subjects, everything 
seemed to conspire, as far as regarded the character, 
manners, and disposition of the young king, to secure 
to him the attachment of his people; and to give 
hopes of a quiet and tranquil reign. One of the very 
first acts of which was calculated to impress the idea 
of his being a true friend to the liberty of the subject, 
by rendering the judges independent of the crown. 
His majesty was married, soon after his accession, to 
the princess Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, i^ith 
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irhom he was crowned at Westminster, gjl the 22d 
dar of September, 1761. 

however promising the appearances both of exter- 
nal and internal tranquillity might be, at the com- 
mencement of the new reign, it was not long before 
' the nation became agitated by party disputes and dif- 
ferences, of no small importance. In 1762, a question 
arose, which, though it led to very^ distressmg tumults, 
terminated in the relief of the subject from an arbitrary 
process, exceedingly repugnant to the spirit of the 
constitution, and the great charter of British liberty. 
General warrants, and the seizure of private papers 
without sufficient necessity, the legality of which had 
been disputed, in the case of Mr. Wilkes, member for 
Ailesbury, during which that gentleman displayed 
much personal and patriotic fortitude, though certainly 
with great failure of respect toward the crown, were 
declared to be illegal by a solemn decree of parliament, 
1765, nor has any attempt been since made to rein- 
vest the government with so dangerous and formida- 
ble a power. The question of general warrants, how- 
ever, was not the only one m which Mr. Wilkes 
appeared as the' champion of the people*s liberties. 
Bemg elected for Middlesex, after having been expel- 
led the house, he claimed his seat, in defiance of the 
resolutions of parliament, but was not allowed to sit. 
Five years aiterward, he was permitted again to 
enter the house of commons ; out in this instance the 
parliament maintained^itis power of declaring a par- 
ticular individual disqualified, against the decision of 
a majority of electors ; a curious point as affecting the 
constitution, and the elective franchise. 

Though the court of Vienna, France, and Prussia, 
had cause to be tired of the war, in which they had 
been engaged since the year 1755, it is certain that 
England was in a state to continue it, especially by 
sea, when the treaty of Paris or Fontainoleau, was 
concluded, in 1763. As Ions as Mr. Pitt continued a 
member of administration, the war had been carried 
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OD Vigorously, anc. had become exceeding popular, so 
that on tne resignation of that great minister, in 1761, 
and the appointment of Lord Bute, whose distrust of 
his own abilities to continue it, disposed him to listen 
10 the oyertures of France, great discontents arose. 
The minister was suspected of harbouring in his 
breast the most despotic principles, and of having 
inculcated the same into the mmd of his sovereign, 
while yet a youth. He was supposed to possess too 
exclusive an influence in that quarter ; and though, 
in private life, a most respectable nobleman, of great 
worth and probity, leammg, and talents, his public 
measures were the continual theme of obloquy and 
abuse. Had Mr. Pitt continued in office, it is more 
than probable that the aUies might have gained great- 
er advantages on the continent, and the Spaniards 
been more severely punished for their interference ; so 
that the pacific measures of the new minister, drew 
upon him the displeasure, if not the contempt, as well 
01 his own countrymen, as of the king of Prussia also; 
who in his writings has inveighed greatly against the 
prevailing influence of the noble earl at this period, in 
the cabinet and councils of Great Britain. 

The riots and tumults excited by the proceedings 
against Mr. Wilkes, {ind the extreme unpopularity of 
Lord Bute, contributed to render the first years of the 
reign of George HL exceedingly unquiet, and to in- 
volve his majesty in many unpleasant difficulties, from 
the addresses, petitions, and*remonstrances, which 
flowed in upon him, often couched in such lan^age 
as it was impossible not to resent, and as often msin- 
uating what, perhaps, was not founded on truth : for 
it has never yet been clearly ascertained that the pub- 
lic actually suflered from any improper secret influ- 
ence, or that the measures of Lord Bute, with regard 
to the peace of Paris, all things considered, were im- 
politic or unwise. The worst feature in this peace, 
with regard to England, seems to have been, the fail' 
are to guard against the efiects, in future, of thefam* 
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i/y compact^ which was left in full force. Mr. Pitt 
had his eye constantly upon this, and, had he contin- 
ued in power, would, no doubt, haye continued the 
war with spirit and perseverance : this great minister 
had retired undisgraced ; he received a pension indeed 
for himself, and a peerage for his lady. His politics, 
to the day of his death, continued widely difierent 
from those of Lord Bute, and were constantly more 
popular : but the great fault of the latter seems to 
nave been, that he engaged in public business, con- 
trary to the bent of his own disposition, and was too 
sensible of his unpopularity, to undertake any meas- 
ure that required much public support. All he did, 
therefore, seemed to be managed in the way of private 
influence, cabal, and intrigue. 

In addition to the addresses and remonstrances al- 
luded to in the foregoing chapter, the popular fervour 
and agitation received considerable encouragement 
from the letters of an anonymous writer, never yet 
discovered — a writer who displayed such an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of the proceedmgs of the court and 
cabinet, and had the power of expressing himself in 
a style so vigorous, striking, and keenly satirical, as to 
demand the attention of all parties, and confound the 
majority of those whom he personally attacked. « But 
the extreme severity of a concealed and unknown ac* 
cuser, and the gross personalities in which he often 
indulged, not sparing majesty itself, threw a cloud 
over his writings, which can never be done away, to 
the satisfaction of any candid or liberal mind. Though 
the mention of these celebrated letters is rather an- 
ticipated in this place, as they did not publicly appear 
till the year 1769, yet, as they particularly relate to 
the foregoing transactions, and state of afifairs in the 
earl> years of the reign of George III., and long 
preceded the actual commencement of the war with 
America, the first authors of which he seemed dis- 
posed to screen, a better opportunity of introducing 
the subject might scarcely be found. The many fruit* 
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Ie&% lut very curious attempts that have oeen made, 
at rarious times, to discover the real author, have con- 
tributed, m addition to the extraordinary character of 
the work itself, and the political questions discussed 
in it, to prevent its ever sinking into oblivion. The 
letters of Jurdus^ with all their blemishes, will prob- 
ably never fail to find a place in the libraries of the 
British scholar, and British statesman. 

In the prosecution of this work, it should also be 
noticed, that a great constitutional point came under 
discussion, namely, whether, in cases of libel, the jury 
were judges of the law, as well as of the fact. In 
most other cases, no such difficulty seemed to occur. 
In cases of murder, not only the act of killing, but the 
murderous intent, was submitted to the decision of 
the jury ; and in trials for felony of every description, 
the course was the same. Lord Mansfield, in this 
case, insisted that the jury had only to decide on the 
fact of publication, and that the court was to deter- 
mine upon the law of libel. This has generally been 
disputed by juries; ai^d they have found ways of eva- 
ding the difficulty, by either themselves referring the 
law to the judge, by a special verdict, or bv pronoun- 
cing a general acquittal. Unfortunately, libels are of 
that description as constantly to excite those jealous- 
ies and suspicions, from which every court of justice 
should be free. They aflTect, also, two of the highest 
privileges of Englishmen — the right of private judg- 
ment, and the liberty of the press. In the case of 
Junius, the point in dispute was by no means so set- 
tled as to obviate future differences. 

The year 1764 is memorable for the commencement 
of the dispute between Great Britain and her Ameri- 
can colonies ; but as the history of this contest involves 
many curious questions of policy; as its results, in re- 
gard not only to England and America, but to the 
world in general, were verj*- important ; and its termi- 
nation led to a total separation of the colonies from 
the mother-country, thereby establishing a distinct 
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\ state smd government of European settlers in the 
vrestem hemisphere, the details of it will be reserved 
for another chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

O'mpatea between Great Britain and her American Colonies. 

1764-1783. 

The seven years' war, terminated by the peace of 
Paris, or Fontainbleau, in 1763, had been begun in 
America^ as has been shown, (chapter vi.) Great 
Britain, at ccmsiderable expense of men and money, 
had resisted the encroachments of France on the Brit- 
ish colonies, and thereby afforded to the latter, pro- 
tectiiHi, beyond what any commercial benefits, under 
the coloniai system, could be said fully to compensate. 
A question therefore arose, whether the colonies might 
not be called upon to contribute, by direct taxation, to 
the relief of the general expenses and burdens of the 
mother-country, ocoisioned or augmented by the cir- 
cumstances abovementioned. The national debt, it 
was argued, was truly and equitably the debt of ev- 
ery individual in the whole empire, whether in Asia, 
America, or nearer home. 

The question, however, was no sooner started than 
decided by administration ; chiefly through the influ- 
ence and on the suggestion of Mr. George Grenville, 
then prime-minister, who, in the very year succeeding 
the peace of Paris, procured the stamp-act to be passed, 
by which the Americans were directly subjected to a 
lax imposed by the British parliament, without their 
own consent, not immediately applicable to their own 
Vants or necessities, and contrary to evenr former 
munde of raising money for such purposes. This was 
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certainly sufficient to excite alarm, and lead to ques- 
tions or policy and pradence ; of power and right ; of 
legislation and representation; never yet so thor- 
oughly discussed or investigated. Hitherto, without 
questioning the power, government had f jrbome from 
taxing them as a matter of policy and propriety ; and 
thus, as it was well said at the time, tnose two very 
difficult points, superiority in the presiding state, and 
freedom m the subordinate, had been practically recon- 
ciled. 

The situation of America rendered these questions 
the more important and alarming to the mother-coun- 
try, in case of opposition, as having been ori^ally 
peopled from Europe, in a great measure, by refugees, 
exiles, and persons adverse to the government, both 
in church and state, and well inclmed, probably, to 
assert a republican independence. Their legislative 
assemblies were already of the popular cast, and their 
feelings and spirits accordant. It must also be admit- 
ted, that upon the very ground of pecuniary or other 
aids, they had much to allege in respect of their ben- 
eficial returns to England, in taking her manufactures, 
and having assisted her in the conquest of Canada. 
Most unfortunately, the very grants which had been 
made by their assemblies, in aid of England, during 
the last war, were alleged as an argument (a most 
irritating one, undoubtedly) of their ahUity to pay 
any imposts the parliament might choose to lay upon 
them. 

As the ministry had decided hastily upon the gen- 
eral question, they seem also to have suff^ed them- 
selves to be precipitated into some of the worst meas- 
ures they could have adopted to render their novel 
demands palatable. Their very first tax, iniposed by 
the stamp-act of 17(>4, though simple in its principle, 
Was illsmted to the state of America. The mere ais- 
tribution of the stamps, though such a variety of di^ 
ferent states, involved in it a thousand difficulties ; and 
ther« were provisions in the act itself, which might. 
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if at all abused or neglected, hare subjected the people 
to tmheard-of vexations and oppressions. It is scarcely, 
^ therefore^ to be wondered that, on its first promulga- 
tion in America, the act should have been received 
with the greatest indignation, and even with defiance. 

In the meantime, the cause of the Americans was 
espoused by a strong party at home, a party, so far 
from being contemptible, as to include some of the 
first persons of the nation, both in rank and import- 
ance. The debates in both houses were violent, but 
the topics discussed, in every point of view, interesting. 
The friends of the Americans, if it may be proper now 
to call them so, obtained and swayed, for a very shof^t 
period, the helm of government. In June, 1765, the 
Grenville administration was dismissed, and a new 
ooe, at the head of which was placed the marquis of 
Kuckiugham, came into power, through the media- 
tion of the duke of Cumberland. They continued in 
office, however, for little more than one year ; but 
in that short sjgjace of time, the stamp-act, which had 
been so ill received in America, was formally repealed. 

But the grand question relating to the right of tax- 
ation was by no means determined by this measure : 
a declaratorjr act was particularly passed at the same 
time, for maintaining the constitutional authority of 
Great Britain, in "all cases whatsoever;" and though 
there was certainly no design, in those who promoted 
the repeal, to act upon this authority, by establishing 
any other tax of a similar kind, yet the colonists were 
prepared, as much as ever, to dispute the principle, as 
lar as it regarded taxation; and their courage and 
coDfidence at this time stood high, in consequence of 
the importance which had been given to them in the 
last war, and their emancipation from all dread of the 
French and Spaniards, by the cession of Canada and 
the Fioridas. In the colony of Virginia the right of 
taxation was voted to rest entirely in the king, or his 
representative, and the general assembly of the colony. 
This was, undoubtedly the usual course of things. 
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%nd in this way subsidies to a considerable amooat 
had been granted to the crown. This precedent was 
soou followed by others of the legislative bodies, and 
adopted in the general congress of New York, 3 765. 

It was not pretended that the Americans paid no 
taxes ; but, on the present occasion, a distinction was 
set up, not thought of, or at least not insisted upon be- 
fore. To external taxation, through the operation of 
laws of trade and navi^tion, enacted in the mother- 
country, they were willing to yield submission ; they 
had constantly done so, nor were they now disposed 
to resist such enactments ; but all internal duties for 
raising a revenue, or supporting establishments, were 
held to be very differently circumstanced. Taxes of 
this nature were considered as being, in the very lan- 
guage of parliament itself, gifts, and grants. None, 
therefore, it was urged, could give the money of 
America but the people of America themselves. If 
thei^ chose to make such grants, thev might receive a 
legislative sanction, as in England ; but legislation and 
taxation were distinct things. TaxalioUt according to 
the spirit of the English constitution, implying con- 
sent, direct or by representation, could not otherwise 
be rendered either legal or just. Local circumstances 
would render the representation of America, in the 
British parliament, impracticable; and a supposed 
virtual representation was no less than mockery. The 
representatives of England, in taxing others, taxed 
themselves also ; but this could not be the case in 
regard to American imposts. 

Such were some of the strongest reasons urged 
against the measure in general ; but, as the righi of 
taxation had not been expressly given up by any party 
in England, but rather insisted upon in tne declaratory 
act, no concessions short of this seemed likely to do 
good. The stamp-act had caused an irritation, which 
no qtudified repeal could allay : internal taxation was 
not only resisted as an encroachment on established 
n'ghts and usages, but in resentment of such wrongs. 
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attempts were made to hinder the farther opera' 
tioa erea of external taxation. Non*importation, 
and non-consumption agreements were soon entered 
into, and associations formed to methodize and con- 
solidate the opposition to govemment. A resolution 
had been passed when Lord North was ministerj 
promising to desist from all taxation, except commer- 
cial imposts, wheneyer any one of the colonial assem- 
blies should Tote a reasonable sum, as a revenue, to be 
appropriated by parliament; but this had no goQd 
efiect. 

In so embarrassed a state of things, it is not very sur- 
prising that the ministry at home should have enter- 
tained wrong measures, and miscalculated the effects 
of the plans they were pursuing. The truth of history 
tends to show that, however they might be embar- 
rassed by an active opposition in parliament, that op- 
position fairly forewarned them of the consequences of 
their meditated proceedings, which came to pass ex- 
actly as they had been foretold. But after this demand 
had once provoked the question of right, and that 
question had divided the people of both countries into 
two strong parties, things soon fell into that state, in 
which it became impossible to retrieve matters, either 
b^ perseverance or concession. Every effort of coer- 
cion was resented as an ille^ encroachment ; every 
conciliatory proposition received as a proof oli^larm 
and timidity, and as a pledge of victory and success to 
future opposition. 

It has been questioned whether independence was 
not in the view of the Americans from the very first 
stirring of the question, or even previously; but ha^. 
this been the case, they would have been more pre- 
pared ; their addresses to the king and parliament, on 
various occasions, after the commencement of the 
dispute, must have been fallacious to the highest pitch 
of dissimulation, if they had determined against all 
compromise from the very beginning; but, indeed, 
the remonstrances and complaints of General Wash- 
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ington, on the ill-state of his army, and total want of 
many essential requisites, on first taking the com- 
mand, seem clearly to prove that they were driven to 
assert their independence by the course of things ; a 
lai^e portion of their fellow-subjects and countrymen 
on both sides of the Atlantic, judged them to be op* 
pressed, and thus gave a diaracter to their opposition 
which could not very creditably be forfeited. 

Hostilities did not actually commence till the year 
1775, ten years from the first passing of the stamp-act 
In a short time after the passing of that act, it was 
repealed, as has been stated ; but in 1767, the project 
oitaxing America was revived by Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend, and from that period to the commencement of 
the war, both countries were in a state of the greatest 
agitation, I>ebates ran high at home, and in America 
their gravest proceedings were accotnpanied with 
such rude threats of defiance, and such unqualified 
resentment of all innovations, as almost necessarily to 
bring them under the strong hand of power, ^ut 
government underrated their means oi resistance; 
when brought into a state of union, by the congress, 
their force was no longer to be despised ; all tempori- 
zing expedients were at an end, a circumstance ilf-un- 
derstood by the ministry at home, who lost much time 
in endeavouring to retrieve matters, by fruitless at- 
tempts, sometimes in the way of conciliation, and at 
others, of inefficient resistance. Thus, when in 1770 
many commercial duties were taken ofi*, which the 
mother-country had an undoubted right to impose, the 
concession was ill-received, in consequence of the 
bingle exception of ^ea, which was certainly ccmtmued 
as much as anything in order to assert the rights and 
supremacy of Great Britain ; but this was done m a 
manner too imperious, and without sufilicient force to 
subdue the angry passions it was calculated to excite, 
at such a moment. At the very breaking out of the 
war, ministers appear to have been bv far too confi- 
dent of speedily suppressing so formidahle an insnr 
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lectioQ ; an insnrrection which had had time allowed 
It to organize itself, and which had drawn upon it the 
attention of the whole civilized world. 

The war may be said to have actually commeoced 
only on the 14th of April, 1775, though some English 
regiments had been sent to Boston so early as the 
year 1768. In an afiair at Lexington, amounting to 
no more than a skirmish, the English were worsted, 
a circumstance calculated to give spirits to the Ameri- 
cans, at a most awful and momentous period. General 
Washington, who had distinguished himself in the 
war against the French, and bore a most irreproach- 
able character, was appointed to take the command of 
the American army ; a post of the utmost responsi- 
bility, and requiring talents, temper, and discretion, of 
no common description. 

The sword being drawn, and no hopes remaining 
of an amicable adjustment of differences between the 
crown and its transatlantic subjects, now in a state of 
open revolt; and the first hostilities having by no 
means tended to depress the military ardour of the 
Americans, they proceeded by a solemn declaration of 
the general congress at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, to 
declare the thirteen provinces independent ; by which 
wt America may be said to have been divided from 
the mother-country, two hundred and ninety-four years 
after the discovery of that country by Columbus ; one 
nundred and sixty-six from the first settlement of Vir- 
ginia ; and one hundred and fifty-six from the settle- 
Dient of Plymouth in Massachusetts Bay. From this 
period, the proceedings of Congress became much 
more dignified, and the campaign of 1776 turned out 
fevourably for the Americans, and highly to the credit 
of their very able and brave commander. 

Whether it were owing to the low opinion enter 
tained by the government at home, of the resistance 
^kely to be offered by the Americans, or to a dislike 
of the cause in which they were engaged on the part 
of the British commanders, it is exceedingly certain 
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that the English army did not obtain the advantages it 
was supposed it might have done, or proceed as if it 
were able speedily to crush the rebellion that had been% 
raised. The American troops were every day improv- 
ing, and every day deriving encouragement either from 
unexpected successes, or the inactivity of the armies 
opposed to them. On the other hand, the English 
were either indulging in pleasure, when they should 
have been in action, or disheartened by sudden sur- 
prises or repulses, which redounded greatly to the 
credit of their less-disciplined and less-organized op- 
ponents. In a short time, however, the war became 
more complicated, and opened a scene which not only 
involved the continent of Europe in the conflict of the 
day, but probably led to changes and convulsions, as 
extraordinary and as extensive as ever the world ex- 
perienced. 

In the month of November, 1776, the celebrated 
Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane had been despatched by 
Congress to solicit, at the court of Versailles, the aid 
and assistance of French troops. According to the 
former course of things, nothing could be more strange 
than such an application at such a court ; an applica- 
tion from rebellious subjects^ from the assertors of 
republican independence, to a court celebrated for the 
most refined despotism, and ruling a people heretofore 
the grossest admirers and flatterers of re£^l power, 
an application from persons of the simplest habits 
frugal, temperate, industrious, and little advanced in 
civilization, to a court immersed in pleasure, gay and 
dissipated, profligate and corrupt, civilized to the high- 
est pitch ot courtly refinement, of polished manners 
and of splendid luxury : lastly, an application from a 
people who had carried their dissent from the church 
of Kome farther than any Protestants in Europe, to a 
court still subject to the papal see, a cherished branch 
of the Catholic church. 

Extraordinary, however, in all respects, as this 
American mission seems to have been, through the 
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Bifataation of certain high individuals of and about the 
French court, it met with a cordial and favourablt 
*feception. Even the queen of France was found ti 
espouse' the cause of the revolted subjects of Great 
Britain, little foreseeing the handle she was giving te 
many keen observers of her own courtly extravagance 
and thoughtless dissipation. The die was soon cast ; 
a formal treaty was entered into, acknowledging 
the independence of America ; suceour and support to 
a large extent promised, and officers appointed to con- 
duet the French forces, likely, it would seem, abovg 
all others, to imbibe the spirit of freedom which ani« 
mated the Americans, and to espouse their cause upon 
principle. They were all noble, indeed ; but in Amer- 
ica, they were sure to be taught how vain were such 
distinctions, if not supported By public opinion. 

The English government was not formally apprized 
of this unexpected alliance, till the year 1778, when 
it received a very curious and insulting notification of 
it from the French ambassador. It does not appeal 
that the aid thus obtained by the American mission 
was altogether grateftil to the Americans themselves, 
though it had the full effect of raising up new and 
powerfuLeaemies against the mother*country, and in- 
volving ffirope in their cause ; for, through the French 
influence, in the year 1779, Spain joined the confede^ 
acy against England, and, in 1780, Holland. In the 
meanwhile, commissioners had been sent from England 
to America, to treat for peace ; but the Americans 
insisting on the previous acknowledgment of their in 
dependence, rendered their attempts fruitless. 

Whatever loss of fame, reputation, and territory. 
Great Britain incurred in America, her arms never 
shone with greater lustre than on some occasions in 
which she was engaged during this war with the con- 
federate f)owers of Europe ; in Asia particularly, she 
was acquiring an empire ten times greater in wealth 
and population than all she had to lose in the West. 
But of all her achievements at this period, ncoie, per- 
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haps, was so conspicuous, none so glorious, as the de^ 
fence of Gibraltar under General ElUot, afterward Lord 
Heaihfield, against the combined forces of Spain and 
France. The preparations made to recover that im- 
portant fortress for Spain, exceeded everything before 
known. The ultimate success of the attempt was 
calculated upon as so certain, that some of the French 
princes of the blood repaired to the Spanish camp, 
merely to witness its surrender. But. the heroism of 
the troops in garrison baffled all their designs, and the 
timely arrival o[ the British fleet completed the tri- 
umph, in October, 1782. The siege (begun in 1779) 
was entirely abandoned, with the loss of aU the Span- 
ish floating batteries, and the defeat of the combmed 
fleets of France and Spain, by Lord Howe. This ao* 
tion took place on the 20th of October ; in the follow- 
ing month, provisional articles of peace were signed 
at Paris, by British and American commissioners, and 
early in the ensuing year a treaty concluded at Yep* 
sailles, between Great Britain, France, and Spain, to 
which, in February, Holland also acceded. 

Toward the close of the war, many important dis- 
cussions in parliament took place on tlje American 
aflairs, in which it was fpund^ that tho|Qijjdb[o had 
most espoused her cause, on the question b^mtemal 
taxation, and most objected to the measures of ad- 
ministration in the conduct of the war, diflered, at the 
last, from each other, on the question of American in- 
dependence ; a difference rendered peculiarly memo- 
rable, as being the subject of the last speech and ap- 
pearance in parliament of that illustrious statesman, 
the earl of Chatham. On April 7, 1778, though labour- 
ing under a severe fit of illness, he appeared in hui 
place, in the house of lords, and delivered a most ani- 
mated and energetic speech, in which he strongly 
protested against the surrender of the sovereignty of 
Great Britain over her colonies ; soon after, rising to 
reply to the duke of Eichmond, he fell back on the 
seat in a fainting fit, and in a few days expired, at his 
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wat in Kent In four years from this event, Great 
^tain was compelled, oy tlie circumstances of the 
war, to yield npon this great point, and, by the peace 
of Versailles, ratified and concluded September 3, 
1783, the thirteen United Colonies of America were 
admitted to be ^^Free Sovereign and Independent 
Slates.'^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

France, from the peace of Pans, 1763, to the opening ot tna 
Aaaembly of the States-General, 1789. 

For the affairs of France, from the death of Lewis 
XrV., to the peace of Vienna, 1738, see chapter ii. In 
1740, owing to the deatn of the emperor, Charles VI., 
Europe was again agitated, and France, in espousing 
the cause of the elector of Bavaria, against the house 
of Austria, became involved in the war, which was 
terminated by the peace of Aix*la-Chapelle, 1748. 
From the conclusion of the above treaty, to the com- 
mencement of the seven years' war, she enjoyed a 
state of external peace ana tranquillity. But though 
this short interval of repose from war, was applied to 
the improvement of the kingdom, in no common de- 
cree, both in the capital and provinces, by the estab- 
ushment of schools and hospitsds, the erection of public 
edifices, the building of bridges, the digging canals, and 
repairing roads ; in the cultivation and improvement 
of many arts, the extension of commerce, and encour- 
agement of manufactures ; of silk, of porcelain, and 
tapestry, in particular ; yet amid all these improve- 
ments sbe enjoyed little of internal tranquillity. Re<* 
ligious disputes greatly occupied the attention of all 
ruiks of persons, and involved the clergy, the courtr 

TI. 
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ihe parliaments, and the people, in incessant contests^ 
exceedingly disgraceful, and, considering the temper 
of the times, the advancement of human knowled^^ 
and the progress of ideas, extremely injudicious. 

During the reign of Lewis XIV. a fierce contention 
had arisen between the Jesuits and Jansenists, on cer- 
tain obscure points in theolo^, whicli, after much 
fruitless argument, much raillery and abuse on both 
sides, through the influence of the Jesuits with the 
king, were referred to the decision of the Roman pon* 
tiff. One hundred and one propositions, out of one 
hundred and three, which were said to favour the 
Jansenists, in a book written by the Pere Quesnel, 
were, in the year 1713, declared by the holy office to 
be heretical, and consequently condemned m form.* 
The interposition of his holiness had little effect, in 
regard to the restoration of peace and tranquillity. 
The public instrument, by which the sentence was 

gissed on the Jansenist party, (in the language of 
ome commonly called the bull *' Unigenitus,^ from 
the first word with which it begins,) became the sig- 
nal for fresh animosities, murmurs and complaints. 
The people, the parliament, many prelates, and others 
of the clergy, violently exclaimed against it, as an in- 
fringement of the rights of the Gallican church, con- 
trary to the laws, and a violation of the freedom of 
opinion in matters of religion. But the king, acting 
under the same influence as had induced him to for- 
ward the appQ^l, ordered it to be received, and in a 
short time afterward died. The regent duke of Or- 
leans found means to keep things tolerably quiet dih 
riog his administration of affairs, nor did the flame 
burst out again till the year 1750, when, through the 

* The king's confessor, the P. le Tellier, happened to have 
told the king that this book contained more than a hundred 
censurable propositions. To save the credit of th» confessor, 
the pope condemned a hundred and one, and stated the abovs 
reason for what he had done, in express terma^ to the Frendi 
ambassador at Rome* 
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bigotrjr of the then archbishop of Pans, the clergy 
were encouraged to refuse extreme unction to all who 
should not produce confessional notes, signed by per- 
sons who adhered to the bull. 

It is easy to guess the confusion and deep distress, 
indeed, which so singular and intolerant a measure 
was likely to produce.' The cause of the recusants 
and people in general, was, upon this occasion, strongly 
supported by the parliament of Paris, and other parlia- 
ments ; and as in the preceding struggles the Jansen- 
ists had been thrown into prison, in this the magis- 
trates made no scruple of committing all who refused 
to administer the sacrament to persons in their last 
moments. The Jesuits had again recourse to the 
king. 

The common course of prok^eeding, in all disputes 
and contentions between the king and his parliaments, 
had hitherto borne the stamp of the most perfect des- 
potism. However bold, or however respectful the re- 
monstrances might be on the part of the latter, they 
were not allowed to have the least effect a^inst the 
determination of the court. If these judicial bodies 
became too refractory, banishment ensued of course, 
and not the slightest regard was paid to any argth 
ments they might allege, ^or any resistance they 
might offer, in support of the liberties of their fellow- 
subiects. 

Things came to the usual crisis on the present oc- 
casion. All the chambers of parliament refused to 
register the letters patent by which they were com- 
manded to suspend the prosecutions relative to the 
refusal of the sacraments. In the year 1753, they 
were banished, and much inconvenience arose from 
the interrupti(»i of business, aud suspension of justice ; 
while the clergy, attached to the bull, made great 
boast of' the victory they had obtained, and endeav- 
oured continually to strengthen themselves more and 
more against their adversaries. The king often wa- 
vered, but was as often brought back by the interposi- 
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tion of the pope and obstinate perseverance of the 
Jesuits; in 17^, however, seizing the opportonity of 
the birth of a second son to the dauphin, (the duke of 
Berry, afterward Louis XVI.) he recalled the parlia- 
ment, but without effecting peace. The members had 
been received at Paris with loud acclamations, and 
every demonstration of joy ; their conduct had ren- 
dered them popular to an extraordinary degree, so 
that when commanded afresh to register the king^ 
edicts, they again refused. This bold act of disob^- 
ence subjected them to the last extremity of kingly 
authority. The sovereign repaired himseli to the hall 
of parliament, November, 1756, and in a bed of jus- 
tice (the term by which such assemblies were pecu- 
liarly designated,) finally ordered them to register the 
edicts in his name, which they could no longer, as the 
constitution then stood, refuse. Many, however, re- 
signed their appointments, and much discontent pre- 
vailed among the people. It should be observed, that 
by this time the depositaries of the laws and advo* 
cates had begun to depart from their usual routine of 
technical formalities, and animated by the examples 
set them, to enter largely into the general questions 
of law and liberty, rights and obligations, duty and 
privilege ; they began, m short, systematically to take 
the part of the oppressed ; they were prepared, not 
only to remonstrate, but to argue, debate, and openly 
to protest against the violaticoi of the rights of the 
people. 

The hand of a fanatic, in the year 1757, appeared 
to have the effect of altering the king's mind once 
more. As his majesty was stepping into his carnage, 
he was stabbed by an assassm of the name of Da- 
miens — his object being, according to his own confes- 
sion, not to kill, but to alarm his majesty, with a 
view of producing some change m me kirtg's senti- 
ments, that might dispose him to enjoin the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments to dying persons, without 
the confessional notes insisted upon : but little reliance 
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is to be placed on any declarations ot this nature. In 
this instance, they seemed not to agree with the con- 
duct of the assassin. That Louis acted as he did 
soon afterward, with regard to the points in dispute, 
in consequence of this attempt on nis life, is by no 
means certain ; but in a short time matters we* e ao- 
commodated with the parliament, and the archbishop 
of Paris, the chief fomenter of the disturbances on the 
part of the clergy, banished. 

It may not be unreasonable, perhaps, to date the 
commencement of the revolution, that broke out nearly 
thirty years afterward, from this period. Scarcely any- 
thino^ could hare contributed more to encourage the rer< 
olutionary principles already at work, than disputes 
which indicated such inveterate superstition and bigot- 
ry; such determined opposition to all freedom of thought ; 
such sophistry and intrigue ; such submission to the court 
of Rome; such contempt of the public opinion, as ex- 
pressed, for want of any better-constituted organ, in 
the remonstrances of the French parliament ; such a 
disposition on the part of the court and clergy to up- 
hold the arbitrary powers of the sovereign, and thif 
at a moment when the private life of the monarch 
himself was in the highest degree profligate an( 
abandoned, and the whole system of govemment t 

?stem of venality, favouritism, and public plunder- 
hese imprudent and unwise proceedings, at such t 
time, gave a handle to the philosophers, or literati^ ol 
the day, to take the reform of matters into their owh 
hands, and, by supplying them with such ample ma 
terials for the exercise of their wits, as well as thei* 
courage, laid the foundation for a revolution whicl' 
(so extensive were the abuses of govemment) almost 
necessarily threw everything into confusion, and h 
the end rar' outstepped the bounds of all sober and 
discreet reform. Bred up by the Jesuits themselves, 
and instructed in all the branches of worldly and po- 
hte knowledge, they were amply prepared to expose 
the weakness or wickedness of their masters, when 
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ODce the veil that shrouded their deceptions was bjr 
auy accident removed. They stood ready to avam 
themselyes of any circumstances that might tend to^ 
render manifest the pride and obstinacy, hypocrisy 
and deceit of an overbearing sect, who, by their in* 
fluenee with the king, might at any time tramj^e 
upon the liberties of the people. 

These philosophers (for so they have been with too 
little discrimination called) thus raised in the estima- 
tion on an oppressed people into the rank of chan^ 
pions of public freedom, were unfortunately, but prob- 
ably through the artful designs of their instructers, 
little acquainted with the true princif)le of religfion, 
however familiar they might be with its abuses. In 
directing their attacks, therefore, against the Jesuits, 
they 'were rather anxious that their shafts should 
reach all the regular clergy, or monastic orders m 
general ; nor were they at all careful how much reli- 
gion itself might suffer in the overthrow of its nainis- 
ters. The enemies of the Jesuits in China, Portugal, 
Spain, and America, had been the Dominicans and 
Cordeliers. It was the aim of the philosophers, in 
crushing the Jesuits, to crush their rivals also ; they 
were therefore as severe against the Dominicans as 
against the Jesuits : the parliament only attacked the 
latter. However attached Louis XV. might be ta the 
Jesuits, a§ the defenders of the catholic religion, and 
kins^ly authority, he appears to have entertained a 

i'ealousy of them, as censors of his immoral course of 
ife, and as more attached to his son the dauphin than 
to himself. He therefore became indifferent to tie 
attacks making upon them ; while his mistress, the 
marchioness of Pompadour, and his minister, therhike 
de Choiseul, in order to keep the king wholly in their 
own power, were ready to take part against the dau- 
phin, the queen, the royal family, and the Jesuits 
themselves, of whom they were, for the reasons 
above stated, justly suspicious. The duke de Choiseul 
oimself, indeed^ is said to have given the following 
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jiecoimt of his enmitr to the order : that, bein^ on aa 
embassy at Rome, the general of the order frankly 
' told him, that he knew, before he came, everything 
^at he had said about the society at Paris, and bo 
eoDvinced him that what he said was true, that he 
eould not doubt but that, through some means or 
other, they were able to learn all that passed not 
only in the cabinets of princes, but the interior of pri 
Tate houses, and that so dangerous a society ought 
not to subsist. It is proper to state this, in order to 
exonerate the duke from any suspicion of having sac- 
rificed them to the philosophers, whose irreligious 
principles he is known latterly not to have approved. 

In tne year 1759 the Jesuits had been expelled from 
Portugal, on a charge of countenancing an attack on 
the kmg's life. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the enemies of the order at Paris 
should attempt to fix on them the charge of the late 
attack on Louis XV., and to attribute to them regi- 
cide principles. Damiens himself seemed to have 
taken pains to leave the matter in extreme doubt. 
They already were sufficiently branded in the ejres of 
the public, as the friends and assertors of arbitrary 
power, and enemies to liberty. To relieve the sover^ 
eigns of Europe from the thraldom of a sect so pow- 
erful, so artful and dangerous, became a principle of 
action, which the public were well enough disposed 
to countenance, and an opportunity only was wanting 
to accomplish their ruin. 

This opportunity the Jesuits themselves provided 
for their enemies. Having endeavoured to escape 
fiowL a demand made on them in consequence of some 
mercantile proceedings, ia which oae of their society 
was deeply mvolved, the tribunals to which the case 
was referred, having a handle given them by the 
pleading of the Jesuits, very properly required to see 
the articles of their institution, hitherto, that is, for 
more than two centuries, kept secret from all the 
World. The times were wdl fitted for such a discoT* 
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eiy. All men of wit and understanding, however im* 
principled themselves, were well prepared to detect 
and expose the vulnerable parts of their great charter 
or INSTITUTE, (for so it was called,) and to lay open to 
the world at large the peculiar arts and contrivances, 
by which they were systematically instructed to ao* 
quire an absolute dommion over the minds and coi> 
sciences of men. The mysterious volume was found 
to contain sufficient to convict them of such bad prin- 
ciples, with regard both to civil government and mo- 
rality, that, though the king hesitated at first to pass 
sentence on them, being almost as much afraid of 
their rivals and opponents, the Jansenists, the parlia- 
ment, and the philosophers, as of themselves ; yet, at 
length, August 6, 1762, he was prevailed upon to issue 
a decree, by which they were secularized, and iheir 
possessions ordered to be sold, which was speedily, 
and with very few exceptions, carried into execution 
in all parts of the kingdom. Efforts indeed were 
made to save them, as being essentially necessary to 
combat the attacks of the new philosophy, and to 
check the process of deism and atheism ; as hereto- 
fore they had mterposed to confound schismatics and 
heretics; both the altar and the throne, it was al- 
leged, needed their services now more than ever ; but 
all these movements in their favour were in vain. 
The duke de Choiseul and the marchioness of Pompa- 
dour had the influence to procure an edict from the 
kin^ for the actual abolition of the order in France, 
which was issued in November, 1764, and other courts ' 
of Europe judged it wise to take the same steps. 
Spain and Portugal having at this time ministers, 
whose principles and politics much resembled those 
of the duke de Choiseul ; the count d'Aranda, and the 
marquis de Pombal ; the Jesuits were expelled from 
Spain, Naples, and Sicily, from Mexico, Peru, and 
Paraguay, m the course of one and the same year, 
1767. 
The fate of the Jesuits was no sooner decided, than 
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die parliaments, elated by the downfall of their great 

.opponents, began to attack the arbitrary power of the 

Img. The prc^igate life of the latter had withdrawn 

jum too much from the cares of government, and 

opened the door to abuses in almost every department 

«f administration ; but while the parliament were thus 

engaged, some very extraordinary processes at law, 

particularly the case of the Galas family at Toulouse, 

of Labarre at Abbeville, and of the celebrated Lally 

commander in India, in which shocking instances of 

I fimaticism and oppression occurred, turned the eyes 

I of the philosophers, with Voltaire at their head, to the 

I defects of the French jurisprudence^ and excited a 

i Btron^ feeling against both the lavas of France, and 

\ the administration of them. 

The nation had sustainea a considerable loss in the 
death of the dauphin, who, though a favourer of the 
Jesuits to a certain extent, exhibited a character sc 
different from that of his father in many most essen- 
I tial points, as to render him very justly popular : his 
I highness died at the ag^e of thirty-six, in the year 1765; 
I his wife, a princess of the house of Saxony, surviving 
him only fifteen months. In 1770, through, the agency 
pf the auke de Choiseul, a new connexion took place 
J>etweeft the courts of Vienna and Versailles, by the 
eiarriage of the young dauphin, afterward Louis XVI., 
with the daughter of the emperess dowager, the arcb- 
dutchess Marie Antoinette; a union attended with 
foch costly and splendid festivities at the time, as 
must excite, in every sensible mind, the most awful 
tefi^tions on the dismal events which are now known 
lo have clouded its latter days. 

The marriage of the dauphin took place at a time 
When the differences between the king and his parlia- 
ment had arisen to its greatest height. In the course 
of the jears 1770 and 1771, the king held several beds 
»ef justice, but without at all subduing the spirit which 
had been raised against his edicts, and which the min- 
tster* in opposition to the chancellor, is supposed to 

VI. H 
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have encouraged; anew parliament, and six counei 
on the suggestion of the latter, were proposed to 
constituted, to supply the place of the refractory me 
bers, who were banished ; but this measure was efd 
posed, not only by the regular parliaments, bat by di 
princes of the blood, and several even of the very pflU 
sons nominated to form and preside in the new assent 
blies. Several provincial parliaments, as well as thili 
of Paris, were suppressed, and as many a& seven ho>^ 
dred magistrates exiled or confined. 1 

The year 1774 terminated the life and reign d 
Louis XV. ; he died in the sixty-fifth year of his age^, 
having reigned fifty-eight. The latter part of his 1^ 
was highly disgraceful in a private point of view, tai 
utterly feeble in a public one ; nor was his death it 
all regretted. He was succeeded by his grandson, 
Louis XYI., who had lost an elder brother in the yesr 
1761, his father in 1765, and his mother in. 1767; 
strange mortality in one family, and too much resem- 
bling the losses in that jf Louis XIV., (see chap. 1>) 
then imputed to poison ; a charge revived upon th» 
occasion, but probably entirely without foundation. 

At the very commencement of his reign, bat not 
without some sacrifice of his private feelings and 
opinions, Louis XIV. complied with the general wiA 
of haying the old parliaments restored, and the new 
councils formed by the chancellor Maupeou, dissolved; 
a measure which seemed to diffuse an almost uaive^ 
sal joy throughout the capital and provinces. Thft 
king had taken into his service two ministers of a dis* 
position favourable to the wishes of the people; 'the 
venerable count de Maurepas, and M. Turgot. la 
conjunction with these ministers, Louis undoubtedly 
appeared disposed to reform abuses, and promote the 
nappiness of his people; but unfortunately the state 
of France, if hot of the world in genera], precluded all 
hope of any gradual and temperate change. 

The Ameripan contest had commenced ; a dedaia* 
tion of rights had appeared there, exceedingly wel < 
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ted to open the eyes of those who had not yet 

, and to eacourage the reTolutionary moTexnents 

those who had been able to detect, and were pre- 

ired to expose, the great abuses subsisting in the 

ch government; already had the philosophers 

essfully attacked the Jesuits ; aimed some severe 

ws at the monastic orders in general, as well as at 

e court of Rome, which had supported and abetted 

em in every attempt to uphold the papal and royal 
tnthority, and to stifle the complaints of the people. 
7he tyranny thus inveighed agamst and attacked, nad 
Itoited an opposition, much more likely to promote li- 
^Smtiousness than assist the cause of real and crenuine 
iroerty. The errors of Catholicism, upheld by a bigoted 
ind infatuated clergy, at variance with the only as- 
•emblies in the nation capable of any constitutional 
temonstrance, however ineffectual, naturally hurried 
the wits and freethinkers of that lively nation into ex- 
tremes which every sober-minded man could not fail 
to lament ; in a very short course of time, from railing 
tt the regular clergy, they proceeded to rail at religion, 
and even atheism was propagated in a way that be- 
ipoke a dreadful disregard of all principles of religion, 
common honesty, and honour ; in worKs purporting to 
have been written by very respectable persons, deceased^ 
who had holden, when alive, opinions diametrically 
opposite to those that were thus stamped with theii 
Barnes. These were among some of the most dread- 
! ful forerunners of a revolution, which, had it been 
I properly <nanaged, had it fallen into the hands of per- 
I ions better prepared to act upon the true principles of 
' leligionand orderly government, considering the prog- 
ress of ideas, and the powerful impulse which the 
buman mind had received, was not unseasonable in 
point of time and circumstances. 

It would be absurd, however, to deny the abilities 
of many of the persons who now stood forward to 
•tern the torrent of abuses, and vindicate the rights 
oT the people; several of them had wit, and learmng, 
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and science, at command, to the highest d^ree ; 
of them had a lively sense of liberty, but they 
been ill-taughw on the subjects of religion and moralir 
they had read Locke, without imbibing Locke's b^ 
principles ; they had confounded the abuses of Chria^ 
tianity with Christianity itself; they were witty an ^' 
ingenious, but not comparable in wisdom and condui 
with their contemporaries in Scotland, or in En^andf 
the latter were the truest friends to liberty, the best 
philosophers, and the best politicians, as their writiogi 
show. The celebrated Encyclopsedia, which first ap* i 
peared in 1751, had supplied an opportunity for all th« 
literati of France to express their most private sendr 
ments on government, political economy, and the 
management of the finances. Amon^ these the ecoDO» 
mists bore a conspicuous part; their whole system, 
when rightly understood, being one of liberty, whether 
It regarded personal ri|;hts, the free application of in* 
dustry, or the exportation of com. The author of the 
Introduction to the Encyclopaedia, M. d'Alembert, was 
a man of considerable talents, but a deist in princifde; 
his coadjutor, Diderot, an atheist. 

The ministry of Turgot, while it lasted, \vas farther 
calculated to give encouragement to the French re- 
formers ; his own views were undoubtedly liberal and 
patriotic, and he had a master sincerely disposed, in 
all likelihood, to further any practicable plan of re- 
form, but the course of the minister was too precipi- 
tate; his views extended to too many objects, and 
were such as admitted not of any speedy accomplish- 
ment ; they were too mighty for the grasp of any one 
man; they only excited the animosity of the privileged 
orders, and drove them into measures of defence, more 
calculated to work their own overthrow than conciliate 
their enemies. The advocates of ancient abuses and 
unreasonable customs, they treated their opponents 
with an ill-judged contempt, and by resisting all ame- 
lioration of the present order of things, laid the found- 
ation for a thousand impracticable systems and ex* 
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Tagant theories, new constitutions and schemes of 
emment, which being seTerally proposed, tried, and 
ted, in rapid succession, at last UTolred everyw 
in confusion, anarchy and ruin. 

While the seeds of revolution, if not of republican- 
Ism, plentifully sown, were beginning to germinate in 
'France, in America the people were already acting upon 
^e very principle of resistance to an alleged tyranny. 
It required only to bring the two countries, by some 
means or other, into contact, to spread the contagion, 
mnd revolutionize both nations as the different circum- 
stances and characters of the people should severally 
determine. At the beginning of tne year 1778, a foi> 
mal alliance was negotiated between the court of Vei^ 
fiailles and the revolutionary government of America ; 
but long before that, in the year 1776, the American 
dejclaration of rights, on which their opposition to the 
Enoflish government rested, was received in France, as 
a kind of practical application of the theoretical 
tehemes of the French philosophers, and might rea- 
sonably have alarmed all the courts of Europe; though 
the contrary was the fact. France and Spain sent 
kelp, and Prussia approved the American proceedings, 
not so much out of friendship toward the Americans, 
as of blind hostility to Great Britain. The king of 
France is said to have foreseen the ill consequences of 
Buch a war, but to have weakly given way to contrary 
tdvice. 

The speeches of opposition, in the meantime, in the 
two English houses of parliament, greatly interested 
the people on the contment : the crowned heads, in- 
deed, took little notice of the warning, while the sub- 
lects were listening attentively to the lessons of liberty 
promulgated by Chatham^ Fox, and Burke* Unfortu- 
nately, the court of Versailles, at this very time, with 
the exception of the king, who was inclined to econo- 
my, fell into the utmost extravagances of luxury, 
gayetyand dissipation; drew largely, and without any 
eonstderation^ on the public treasury, though the 
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finances were in a most depressed state ; invented all 
kinds of novelties, and seemed bent upon exchanging 
the forms and etiquette of a court for trifling, thougS 
expensive amusements, not omitting such as promoted 
and encouraged the spirit of gambling. 

While these things were going on at court, and too 
much countenanced, it is to be feared, by the queen, 
she received a visit from her eccentric brother, the 
emperor Joseph II., which had, or appeared to have, 
an extraordinary effect on the Parisians; being so 
timed as to fall m with the new notions that had been 
adopted,of manly simplicity, and a republican severity 
of manners. The incognito he preserved, carried so 
far as to dismiss, in a striking manner, all the glare 
and pomp of royalty; the frankness of his. manners, 
unostentatious and frugal mode of life, led the French 
more particularly to notice, and to condeom more 
severely, the thoughtless luxury and dissipation of 
their own court and princes. 

The kin^ bad a hard and cruel task upon his hands; 
he found it impossible to check a course of extrava* 
gance and levity in his own family, which he could 
not, and, in fact, did not approve ; in his choice of 
ministers, he was sure to offend one party or the 
other; thus, when in 1776, on the dismission of M. 
Turgot, he first appointed the celebrated M. Necker, 
of Geneva, to the hi^h office of supreme director of 
the finances, the privileged orders took the alarm; 
they thought they saw in the citizen of a republic, 
and a protestant, a decided friend to the liberal ideas 
that were afloat to their prejudice, and the enemy and 
corrector of all abuses of power and place. AiV'hen, 
on the removal of M. Necker, the management of 
the finances was delivered into other hands, the 
people complained that their friend and favourite had 
been sacrificed to intrigue and cabal, and that he had 
been checked and supplanted, at a moment when he 
was chalking out a system of reform, highly beneficial 
to the state, and favourable to their best interests 
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In 1783, M. de Calonoe undertook to restore ordef 
to tke finances, and his measures were exactly such 
•8 were calculated to tiring matters to a crisis, and 
hasten the revolution which had for a long time heen 
impending. Inclined to favour the luxury and prodi- 
eality of the court, and at the same time to provide 
ft>r*tne deficiencies in the revenue, he holdly attacked 
the privileged orders, hy proposing, as the best impost 
he could devise, a general land tax, fairly adjusted, 
and from which there should be no exemption. To 
carry this great point into execution, being no favourite 
with the parliament, he recommended the convocation 
of the assembly of the notables ; (a name given to a 
former meeting of select and distinguished persons, in 
the year 1626.) To this advice the king assented, 
doubtless with the best intentions, though many about 
the court pretended, even at that ume, to foresee in this 
measure the downfall of the monarchy, and the ruin 
of the minister who had proposed it. The king gave 
his consent, December, 1786, and in February, 1787, 
this extraordinary assembly met. The minister had 
undoubtedly acted constitutionally in calling it, how- 
ever rashly in regard to his own interests, and the 
king has been supposed to have imbibed from his 
&theT a strong inclination to consult such public and 
national councils. In this instance, however, both 
the crown and the minister were deceived ; the latter, 
who expected to be allowed to lay his plans before 
thena in the way of commands to be obeyed, was soon 
displaced, on the remonstrances and demand of the 
very assembly he had ventured to call together ; and 
though it did some good in the way of regulation and 
reform, during the short period of its sitting, which 
Was only till the 25th of May, 1787, it was far from 
answering the purposes for which it had been con- 
voked. The members of it, however, had acquired 
information hitherto withheld from the public, and 
imbibed principles friendly to liberty. 
On the dismission of M. de Calonne, his successor. 
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the archbishop of Tboulouse, by an arbitrary and in- 
3onsiderate behaviour, involved his sovereign in another 
unpleasant contest with the' parliament, who, in a 
moment of irritation, called for a meeting of the states- 
general. The credit and power of the parliaments 
had hitherto been chiefly owing to the disuse of tlieae 
national councils, so that if it had been proposed with 
any sincere desire of redressing grievances, and resist- 
mg oppression, the members with whom it originated 
would have deserved the credit of patriotism; but 
probably they were swayed by motives less pure. 
The king, however, consented to their convocation in 
1793, but in the meantime had many unpleasant alter- 
cations with the parliament, and on one occasion was 
treated with so little ceremony, or rather such mdig- 
nity, as it was thought, by tne Due d'Orleans, as to 
o(5casion his banishment. 

The minister, in order to break or reduce the power 
of parliament, thus openly at variance with him, and 
to get rid of the younger members, whose refractory 
spirit was but too apparent, projected the appointment 
of a cour pleniercy consisting of persons selected by 
the king from the principal nobility, professions and 
offices of state. The court was formed, and sat long 
enough to enforce the ministerial decrees, but ^mid 
such murmuring and confusion, such violent remon- 
strances and objections, attended with popular com- 
motions in the capital and provinces, that in a short 
time the scheme was abandoned, and the minister 
announced to the public the king's intention of con- 
voking the states-general in the year ensuing; he was 
then dismissed from his high oflice, and, to the great 
joy of the parliament and people, M. Necker was 
recalled. 

The royal word had been pledged for the sum- 
monmg the states-general in 1789 ; and it was soon 
found to be a promise, which, though the chief maib 
agement of the finances had passed into other and 
\nore popular hands, could not easily be abandoned. 
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They had not been assembled since the pear 1614, 
and difficulties therefore were started as to the best 
mode of arranging them ; the king even condescended 
to refer the matter to the decision of all the corpo- 
rate and learned bodies of the realm ; an extraordi- 
nary step to take, but favoured by the minister, who 
had it in view to give consequence to the third estate, 
or commonalty, in order to counterbalance the ton 
great influence of the privileged orders. 

This popular design of the minister, besides alarm- 
ing the clergy and nobility, did not meet with the 
ready concurrence of the parliament ; and it was even 
proposed, by M. d'£spresnesnil, a member who had 
meurred both banishment and imprisonment in the 
course of his opposition to the court, to adopt at once 
the plan of 1614; a proposal to which the parliament 
acceded ; but it had the effect of rendering them im- 
mediately as un{)opular as the priviled^ed orders. The 
claims of the third estate met with the support of a 
large majority of the people, as might naturally 
have been expected at such a moment ; the commons 
of 1788 were very different from those who were first 
summoned to meet in 1302, upon a plan which had 
Cimtinued to 1614. It was reasonable to adopt new 
forms; and it was therefore stronglv in^sted that 
they should, upon this occasion, in order to be upon a 
par with the other orders, have a double representa- 
tion, and deliberate together. Had the plan of the 
states-general of 1614 been adopted, the parliament 
would have appeared there with much greatet edat 
than in any new arrangement ; this may account for 
the part they took upon this occasion. They entirely 
expected, in demandmg the convocation of tne states, 
that they should have the chief place in that as- 
sembly, and continue to enjoy the confidence of the 
people. 

Such was the state of things at this memorable 
period ; an infatuation the most surprising seemed to 
aiixry on the privileged orders to their ruin and de« 
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Btruction, and with them the monarchy. Instead of 
bending in any manner tp the force of popular opin* 
ion, or acknowledging the justice of the claims made 
on them, as a favoured class, they more strongly than 
ever stood upon their privileges, and appeared to treat 
with contjempt that powerful and now enlightened 
majority that was opposed to them ; they insisted more 
than ever upon their feudal rights, after the whole 
system had been virtually abolished. Conduct of 
this kind could not fail to stimulate the other party 
to deeds of violence and retaliation, in which the 
authority of the established laws and customs came 
soon to be totally disregarded, and everything seemed 
to tend to ruin and devastation; when the election 
of the states-general was appointed to take place, 
both sides exerted themselves with the utmost zeal 
and anxiety, but the result was found to be highly 
favourable to the democratic party. 

Great changes had already taken place in the char* 
acter and manners of the Parisians. Since the Amep* 
ican war, a strong disposition had been shown to imi- 
tate the English, in dress, manners, amusements, and 
freedom of speech ; the respect which had formerljr 
prevailed for high birth and rank was every day 
diminishing ; persons of all classes were beginning to 
be raised to situations of distinction and confidence; 
and some of the great themselves, instead of main- 
taining the distance preserved by their ancestors, made 
approaches toward the lower ranks, by intermar- 
riages, and the open and general encouragement of 
literature, trade, commerce, and agriculture; even the 
females began to discuss questions of state, to express 
a lively and sentimental concern for all oppressed p^- 
sons or nations, and to wish that all the young men 
who could speak eloquently upon these subjects in 
their private assemblies, should have, as in England, 
a field opened to them for the more public display of 
tlieir talents and abilities. It is not be wondered that, 
nnder these circumstances, every eye should be fixed 
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OD the meetiog of that great nationnl council, whote 
powers had not been called into action for the long 
sfs^ee of nearly two centuries. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ai»TiuA, from the conclasion of the MVen years' war to 18UU 

With re^rd to Austria, the seven years' war tei^ 
minated with the peace of Hubertsburg, which was 
sigoed on the 5th of February, 1763, and on the 27th 
of May, 1764, as the fruits of that peace, the emperess 
was gratified with the election of her son Joseph to 
the dignity of king of the Romans ; a point of great 
importunce to her, considering the circumstances that 
had retarded the elevation of her royal consort to the 
imperial throne. The election was most opportune, 
for the emperor Francis survived it but a very short 
time, being struck with a fit of apoplexy in the month 
of August of the same year, while attending the nup- 
tials of his second son at Inspruck, in the Tyrol. 
Francis had borne his faculties meekly, resigning to 
his imperial consort the cares, as well as the state and 
parade of government, which, indeed, more regularly 
apfcrtaincd to her than to himself; he obviously 
withdrew from the authority that seemed to have 
devolved to him ; and if he occupied himself at all with 
the affairs of government, it was rather to supply its 
.pecuniary demands from his Tuscan treasury, than for 
any other purposes ; not so much in the way of gain, 
as of regular business and pruaential management 
Of the high estimation in which he was held by the 
emperess there can belittle doubt; her affection for 
him had a romantic cast, and seemed founded on 
what so sel V>m occurs, or can be expected to occur 
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in royal n3amages,,an early, fixed, and solid attach- 
ment. 

Her majesty employed herself, from the conclusion 
of the treaty of Hubertsburg, in ameliorating in every 
way possible the condition of her country ; in found- 
ing pnilosophical academies, reforming the schools, 
encouraging by premiums the manufactures, and in 
restraining several feudal abuses : she had the oppor- 
tanity afforded her of contributing to the introduction 
of the variolous inoculation into her dominions. She 
interfered, and in a very judicious manner, in the reg- 
ulations regarding monasteries and nunneries^ abol- 
ished the dangerous privilege of asylum, the horrible 
excesses of the inquisition, and the inhuman judicial 
process of torture. She also suppressed the society 
of Jesuits. 

Considering the extreme repugnance Maria Theresa 
had shown to the dismemberment of her own domains 
on the death of her father, it must seem greatly to 
redound to her discredit, that she could have become 
a party to the partition of Poland ; but it may very 
fairly be inferred that she was driven into it. Being 
unable to serve the cause of Saxony, she had no other 
alternative against the combination of Russia, Prussia, 
and the Porte, than to claim a part; though it is al- 
most proved that she was drawn in by Prussia to par- 
take of the plunder, that she might also share the 
odium excited by it. After the partition indeed began 
to have effect, and was sanctioned by the Polish dele- 
gates nominated for that purpose, Maria Theresa ap- 
pears to have, had no scruples in extending her en- 
croachments, and supporting Prussia in the same at- 
tempts, to such a degree even as to provoke the inter- 
position of Russia. It was not till the year 1777 that 
all the three parties were satisfied, and brought to an 
agreement in regard to limits ; the portion assigned to 
Austria being decidedly the greatest in extent. In the 
same year, the emperess queen by a convention, signed 
on the fifth day of February, obtained possession of 
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the Buccoyina, ceded to her bj the Porte. Her situa« 
tion was at this period particularly^ flourishing, her 
army Dumerous and well-disciplined, her finances in 
good order, and her alliance with France cemented by 
many marriages with the Bourbon princes ; but after 
the partition of Poland, and the connexion the emperess 
queen seemed thus to have formed with Russia and 
Prussia, an anti-Austrian party sprang up at the court 
of Versailles, who persuaded the king to renew his 
connexions with Prussia, in order to secure some check 
against the augmentation of the power of Austria : 
this, however, was done without violating subsisting 
treaties, or breaking friendship with Mana Theresa. 
Lewis XVI. was much more jealous of the son than 
of the mother, and not without reason; the views of 
the former being evidently ambitious and encroaching, 
and highly anti-gallican. 

In December, 1777,. on the death of the elector of 
Bavaria, both the emperor and emperess queen laid 
claim to his dominions as fiefs or allodials, properly 
descending or reverting to one or other of, them, hav- 
ing previously taken steps to arrange matters with 
their more immediate competitor, the elector palatine ; 
and relying strongly on the support of France, as well 
as on the age and infirmities ot the king of Prussia ; 
but the latter found means to interpose, by stimulating 
the duke of Deux Ponts, presumptive heir to the elec* 
tor palatine, to appeal to himself and the king of 
France against the dismemberment of the Bavarian 
territories, referring, in confirmation of his rights, to 
the treaty of Pavia, confirmed by the Golden Bull, and 
the treaty of Westphalia. All these authorities were 
disputed on the part of the emperor and emperess, who 
insisted on the validity and legality of the arrange- 
ments made with the elector paaatine. The emperor 
in the meanwhile offered to subndt his own claims to 
the judgment of the diet, and to mediate between his 
mother and the other claimants. Preparations, never- 
theless, were jTiade for deciding the matter by arms. 
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and both the emperor and king of Prussia took the 
field Et the head of their respective forces; but the 
emperess queen, fearing for her son, made man^^ oyer 
tures of peace, sought the mediation of Russia and 
France, and, though continually thwarted by the em- 
peror, who was inclined to war, and unwilling to sub- 
mit to the dictates of foreign powers, succeeded in 
restoring tranquillity by the treaty of Teschen, 1779. 
By this treaty, many arrangements were entered into 
to satisfy the king of Prussia, the elector palatine, the 
duke of Deux Ponts, and the elector of Saxony. And 
Austria acquired territory, though of no great extent, 
very important in point of situation. She obtained 
from Bavaria the circle of Burghausen, which opened 
a passage to the Tyrol, and was not compelled abso- 
lutely to renounce any of her claims, though she found 
means to forego with credit the further prosecution 
of them. . 

France had done enough during these disputes about 
Bavaria to give umbrage to the court of Vienna , she 
had secretly opposed the dismemberment of the elec- 
torate, she had not supplied the succours she was re- 
quired to do according to the treaty of Versailles, and 
she had manifested a distrust of the emperor border- 
ing upon contempt. This conduct had the effect of 
throwing the latter into the arms of England and 
Russia. In the contest with America, Joseph espoused 
the cause of England, pronounced it to be the cause 
of all sovereigns, and prohibited all intercourse j)et ween 
the subjects of the empire and the revolted colonies. 
With regard to Russia, he took a more active part ; 
he visited Catherine on her celebrated journey to the 
Crimea, and at Petersburgh ingratiated himself with 
her to an extraordinary degree, alienated her from the 
old king of Prussia, and in so doing, procured her as- 
sistance in promoting the advancement of his brother 
the archduke Maximilian to the coadjutorship of Co- 
logne and Munster, the last wish of Maria Theresa, 
who had thus, in an extraordinary manner, found tht 
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means to proride, before her death, for all her name 
too3 family. But her end was approaching : in No 
rember, 1780, she was seized with an ilbess which 
terminated her existence. Her last days were passed 
in acts of devotion and attentions to her son, the em- 
peror, and others of her family, particularly striking 
and grand. She displayed at this awful moment a 
powerful mind, a warm heart, and a truly Christian 
fortitude. She died November 29, 1780, in the sixty- 
fourth year of her age, and forty-first of her reign. 
She was not exempt irom weaknesses, but her virtues, 
both public and private, greatly preponderated ; the 
former were of the most splendid cast, the latter al- 
together as amiable. Nine out of sixteen children 
survived her. 

Joseph, who succeeded her; Leopold, great d&ke 
of Tuscany ; Ferdinand, governor oi Austrian Lom- 
bardy and duke of Modena by reversion ; Maximilian, 
coadjutor of Cologne and Munster ; Mary Anne, ab- 
bess of Prague ; Mary Christina, wife of Albert, duke 
of Saxony; Maria Elizabeth, abbess of Inspruck; 
Maria Amelia, dutchess of Parma ; Caroline, queen 
of Naples ; Maria Antoinetta, queen of France. 

On the demise of his father, Francis I., Joseph, who 
had been elected king of the Romans in 1764, ascend- 
ed the imperial throne, at the age of twenty-four, in 
the year 1765, his mother being still living. It was 
soon apparent that he projected great changes, and 
the reformation of many abuses, but in pursuing these 
purposes he was undoubtedly too precipitate and too 
adventurous ; his education had not been such as to fit 
him for such high attempts. It was impossible to 
tmite in the way he proposed such scattered domin- 
ions ; it was impossible to carry into execution all the 
schemes he had invented for the consolidation and 
improvement of the empire. In the Belgic prov- 
inces, in particular, he rendered himself extremely 
unpopular by the violence of his proceedings, but this 
was not till after his mother's death * as long as she 
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lived she sedulously^ endeavoured to restrain the im* 

Eetuosity and warlike disposition of her son, appre- 
ending that he had many enemies at hand, and that 
notwithstanding the pretended coartesy of the king 
of Prussia, manifested in private interviews as weu 
as public negotiations, he could not have much chance 
of success in coping with so able, powerful, and expe- 
rienced an opponent; in this, perhaps, she showed 
some sense, though it has been doubted whether she 
did not too much control the ardent spirit of her son. 
The emperess queen dyin^ in the year 17S0, Joseph 
was left to the pursuit of his own whims and projects, 
in many instances most extravagant, in almost all 
oppressive. For though there was an appearance of 
liberality, and much show of good, he evidently 
seemed to consult nothing but his own arbitrary will. 
Had his education been such as to enable nim to 
form a right judgment of things, had not his genius 
been cramped, and his reason perverted, by a choice 
of tutors and preceptors peculiarly ill qualified to fit 
him for the arduous and conspicuous station to which 
he had been elevated by the circumstances of his 
birth and connexions, he might certainly have done 
great good, and actually ameliorated the condition of 
a large and most interesting portion of the human 
race, for his manners were such as to have led him 
to a just knowledge of their wants, and a proper sense 
of their claims upon society. He travelled through 
Europe, as if he were bent on seeing the real condi- 
tion of his fellqw-creatures, in all ranks and situa- 
tions of life; discarding all pomp and parade, he 
sought the society and conversation of persons far 
below him, and encouraged every one to give him in- 
formation upon subjects most nearly touching their 
interests. Since Peter I. of Russia, no monarch had 
taken such pains to procure information, and survey 
everything with his own eyes. 

The whole extent of his dominions was supposed to 
contain a population of twenty-four millions, distinr 
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guished lioweyer by a great vanety of laws, customs, 
religious opinions, and language; the lower orders 
subject to many restrictions, attaching to the state of 
vassalage in which they were still held by their feu* 
dal lords and superiors. The Roman catholic religion 
chiefly prevailed ; the clerg^r were wealthy, and pos* 
sessed great influence. Maria Theresa had perceived 
what was wrong, and had shown an excellent dispo- 
sition to amend matters, but had partly been com* 
pelled by circumstances, and swayea by prudence, to 
proceed moderately and gradually. Josepn was more 
impetuous ; he was so eager to break aown all db- 
tinctions, that, among other regulations, he insisted on 
having but one language for the whole empire, though 
no less than ten principal languages were spoken at 
that time, and in common use. Within the confines 
of his dominions, all his other projects were of the 
same description, whether ^ood or bad, exceedingly 
too hasty ; he broke up old systems before he was 
well prepared to establish new ones, and,4n the in* 
terval, necessarily occasicmed such confusion, disgust, 
and trouble, as to hinder every good effect, and thwart 
his own purposes ; in all his regulations, he seemed 
bent upon upholding his own imperial power, not only 
by omitting to introduce any new checks upon it, but 
even abolishing old ones ; he particularly displeased 
his Hungarian subjects, those faithful adherents of his 
mother, by interfering with their laws and custom*, 
and offending some of their fondest prejudices. 

Thougl^ attached to the Roman catholic religion, 
he showed great disregard of the papal authority;^ by 
subjecting the monasteries to episcopal jurisdiction, 
suppressing many, and reducing the numbers, both of 
m<mks and nuns, in all that were permitted to con- 
tinue, with great want of feeling; he omitted to make 
any provision for those who were discharged ; he 
broke through many superstitions, not rightly judging 
how deeply they were interwoven with the religious 
feelings of the people, and how much the latter, 
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therefore, were likely to be affected I y snch Tiolence 
and haste; he abolished the pri^leges of primogoii- 
ture, declared marriage (heretofore regarded as a sao 
lament) to be only a civil contract, and rendered ba& 
tards capable of inheriting. The wisest and most 
truly liberal of all his innovations was that which, 
by a public edict, dated October 31, 1781, established 
a general toleration for all the ^* Acatholiciy** or di^ 
senters from the Romish religion. This and other 
measures of interference with ecclesiastical matters 
so disturbed and alarmed Pope Pius VI. as to induce 
him to take a journey to Vienna, personally to remon- 
strate with the emperor. His plan was opposed at 
Rome, and entirely discouraged by the Austrian min- 
istry ; but his holiness persisted, and, after a visit of 
much form and ceremony, returned in about a month, 
without effecting any change in the sentiments or 
proceedings of Joseph. 

In the same precipitate manner, as in other in- 
stances, he suddenly abolished feudal vassalage, with- 
out any suitable arrangements for the relief of those 
who must evidently suffer by such an important 
change of tenure ; and while he prided himself upon 
putting an end to slavery, he subjected the emancipated 
to such arbitrary imposts of his own invention, as plain- 
ly to convince them that they had not in reality recov- 
ered their freedom. To countervail these errors in 
legislation and government, he certainly showed great 
merit in the encouragement he gave to arts, letters, 
trade, and manufactures ; in founding numerous 
schools and universities, public libraries, laboratories, 
and observatories; in improving the public roads, 
making canals, and establishing free ports. In 1784, 
he obtained permission from the Porte to navisate 
the Turkish seas, which seemed to afford excellent 
means to his Hungarian subjects, who were other' 
wise ill situated for trade, to carry on an extensire 
commerce by way of the Danul<e ; war, however, 
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■ooD interrapted this accommodation ; in 1787 it came 
to an end. 

In 1781, Joseph, having concerted his plans witli 
France, who had altered her measures toward him, 
probably for the very purpose, determined to break 
through the barrier treaty* imposed upon Austria 
wh&k the Netherlands were transierred to Charles VI., 
and which, though undoubtedly affording security to 
Austria itself against the French, must be allowed to 
have constantly carried in it something galling to the 
feelings of the imperial court, as entirely dictated by 
the maritime powers. The fortifications of the bar- 
rier towns had now fallen into decavj and the connex- 
ion which had for some time subsisted between the 
courts of Versailles and Vienna, seemed to {afford the 
emperor plausible grounds for declining to pay for the 
military protection of a frontier no longer likely to be 
disturbed. He therefore directed all the fortifications 
in the Netherlands to be done away, except those of 
Luxemburgh, Ostend, Namur, and Antwerp ; while the 
Dutch, who had been desired to withdraw their gar- 
risons, as no longer necessary, or entitled to pay, 
judged it wise to comply. 

This violation of the barrier treaty, complied with 
in the last instance so easily by the united provinces, 
was quickly followed by fresh demands on the latter 
power, under pretence of more accurately adjusting 
the boundaries of the Dutch and Austrian Netherlands. 
The cession of the city of Maestricht and the contigu- 
ous district of Outer Meuse being among other things 
insisted upon. At length, however, and about the 
year 17S4, these claims all seemed to merge in one 
sweeping demand, to have the full and free navi^tion 
of the river Scheldt, for the purpose of establishing, in 
fiivour of his Flemish subjects, a direct trade with the 
East Indies, and of restoring the city of Antwerp, once 
the emporium of Europe, to its proper degree of splen* 

« See Coxe iv. 152, 163, Ac 
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dour and importance ; a project, which, if it could 
haye been accomplished without interfering with so 
many foreign interests, and the manifest violation of 
subsisting treaties, may be said to have reflected no 
disgrace on the policy, wisdom, or paternal care of the 
emperor ; but it was impossible to expect that such 
changes should be allowed to proceed without great 
opposition. It was soon discovered that both France 
and Prussia were prepared to support the Dutch against 
him, and though the emperess of Russia had endeav- 
oured to deter the latter from aiding the Hollanders, 
the project was laid aside, and Joseph, instead of his 
views on the Scheldt, resumed some of his former de- 
mands. In the end, however, everything was com- 
promised by money, through the mediation of the 
French king, or rather in conformity to the dictates of 
the French minister. 

Another object which the emperor attempted almost 
at the same time, but equally without effect, was the 
exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria. He had 
taught his mother to covet the latter country, and its 
acquisition would undoubtedly have rendered his do- 
minions more compact, and given him a continued line 
of territory, from the frontier of Turkey to the Mediter- 
i-anean sea, while it might have relieved hiti from the 
charge of a more distant portion of his dominions, held 
by a very uncertain and ti^ublesome tenure. Joseph 
had calculated upon overcoming all the difficulties 
that might arise from foreign powers; had secured 
the consent of Russia, and even negotiated the propo* 
sed exchange with the elector of Bavaria, (who, if it 
took place, was to be made king of Austrasia or BuF' 
gundy.) But Frederic IL, at the age of seventy-four, 
again interposed : and, by forming with the several 
princes and states of the empire what was called the 
Germanic union, for maintaining the inte^ity and in- 
divisibility of the Germanic body in geaenu, ^ectuaUjf 
prevented the exchange so much desired. The prin- 
cipal parties to the union, which was settled and con- 
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finned, July, 1785, were, besides the king of Prussia, 
the electors of Hanover, Saxony and Mentz, the mar- 
grave of Anspach, and the duke of Deux Fonts. The 
whole scheme, indeed, was found to be so impracti- 
cable, that the emperor and elector judged it prudent 
to denv that any conyention to that effect had taken 
place between them. 

In 1788, Joseph incurred considerable disgrace, by 
his attacks upon Turkey. He had projected, in con- 
juQction with the emperess of Russia, whom he had 
flattered by a visit to the Crimea, the total dismem- 
berment of that empire; but blunder upon blunder 
defeated his purposes, and he retired from the contest 
blamed by all parties. In 1789, however, hostilities 
were renewed, and in the battle of Rimnik, which 
took place in the month of September, the combined 
forces of Russia and Austria gained an important vic- 
tory over the Turks, under the command of the grand 
vizier. The capture of Belgrade soon after, by the 
army of Loudon, completed their triumphs; but their 
success occasioned jealousies, which effectually inter- 
rupted the career of victory. England, Holland, and 
Pmssia, began to be alarmed at the increasing power 
of Russia and Austria ; and, by fomenting the troubles 
in the Netherlands, drew the attention c? Joseph from 
his intended encroachments on Turkey. 

In no part of his dominions were his attempts at 
reformation worse received, or worse managed, than 
in the Netherlands. Divided into many provinces, 
and each province governed by distinct laws, customs, 
and regulations ; some secured by charter, in the en- 
joyment 6f important privileges and immunities noth- 
ing could possibly have been thought of more vexal. ous 
than that of reducing them all under one system of 
administration, commencing with the sudden and vio- 
ent abolition of many convents, and the suppression 
of many institutions, forms, and ceremonies, by long 
usage become little less than sacred in the eyes of the 
people. The courts of law, the universities and schools. 
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were subjected to similar changes, nor did the impe- 
rial decrees spare any order of men, or any public es- 
tablishment, however respectable in other respects^ 
from UDderffoing this severe ordeal, and revolutionary 

Srocess. Nothing could exceed the consternation and 
isgust with which these new regulations were re- 
ceived by all ranks of persons, from the lowest to the 
highest ; for even the governors-general sided with the 
refractory party, and were averse from carrying into 
execution a system so exceedingly repugnant to the 
feelings of the people in general, but especially of the 
principal persons among the clergy, laity, and magis- 
trates. Riots and disturbances took place, as might 
have been expected, in many parts, and France was 
applied to for assistance, as guarantee of their liberties. 
The whole authority of government seemed to be 
vested in the minister plenipotentiary of the emperor. 
Count Belgioso, who had to contend alone against the 
formidable opposition that had sprung up; for not only 
the governors-general, as has been before intimated, 
were on the side of the people, but even the imperial 
minister, Prince Kaunitz, who greatly disapproved the 
violent proceedings of his master. 

Joseph at first assumed an appearance of rigour and 
inflexibility, in the pursuit of his new measures, little 
suitable to the actual situation of affairs. He had not 
foreseen so formidable a resistance, and when it occurs 
red, he depended too much on his means for suppres- 
sing it ; embarrassed as he was at the time by the 
war with Turkey. After much threatening, therefore, 
and strong marks of displeasure against the Belgic 
states, he found it advisable to compromise matters, 
for a time at least: or rather to offer to relinquish all 
the objectionable parts of his new system ; to re-estab- 
lish the ancient constitution, confitm the celebrated 
charter, called La joyeuse Entree, and submit to have 
the case referred to delegates on both sides. In this, 
However, he was not sincere, and his duplicity and 
arbitrary disposition becoming every day more manh 
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fest, it was impossible to prevent thiDgs coining to 
extremity. The example of France was contagious ; 
the whole populadon became divided intt> two parties 
of patriots and royalists, and the former was soon 
found to be the strongest In November, 1789, the 
states declared their independence, in consequence of 
a meeting held at Ghent ; the soldieir began to take 
part with the people. On the 26th of December, the 
states of Bralxsint assumed the sovereign power, in 
which they were soon followed by the states of the 
other provinces ; a federal union was formed, under 
the title of the United Belgic States, and a congress 
of deputies to administer the new government, appoint- 
ed to assemble on the 11th of January, 1790. 

Thus were the low countries sacrificed to the injudi- 
cious and hasty measures of the emperor, who was 
too late rendered sensible of his errors, when he found 
them perfectly irreparable, either in the way of con- 
ciliation or force. He lived to see his offers of peace 
and reconciliation rejected with scorn and contempt, 
while he totally failed in his endeavours to procure 
the aid of foreign states to reduce his revolted subjects 
to obedience. In other parts of his dominions, par- 
ticularly in Hungary, the same spirit of opposition to 
his plans had been excited, and kept up by similar 
measures of irritation and defiance, tul the time of his 
decease drew near. He would then willingly have 
retraced his steps, and did, indeed, take some meas- 
ures to conciiiafe the offended Hungarians ; but the 
termination of his liie was fast approaching, hastened 
no doubt by the opposition and ill fortune which had 
attended almost the whole of his political career. He 
oad weakened his constitution, m all probability by 
the restless life he had led, and the hardships and 
&tigues to which he had exposed himself in the field; 
but he suffered severely in his mind from the course 
things had taken in the Net^ierlands, and though he 
exhibited in his last moments the fortitude, resigna- 
tion, and composure of a true Christian, yet it is tiul> 
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luelancholy to think that his whole reign was passed 
in rendering himself and others wretched. He ex- 
pired on the 20th of February, 1790, in the forty-ninth 
year of his a^e ; and leaving no issue, was succeeded 
in his hereditary dominions by his brother Leopold, 
who was also chosen emperor before the end oi the 
year in which his brother died. 

The reign of the emperor Leopold II. was verr 
short, and far from a happy one. His brother had left 
his dominions in a wretched state of discontent and 
confusion; diminished, in some most important in- 
stances, and pretty generally exposed to the attacks 
of formidable and designing enemies. Leopold had 
been able to do some good amon^ his Tuscan subjects 
hefgre he ascended the royal and imperial thrones, but 
his genius and talents were judged to be unequal to 
the goYemment of a mighty empire. He soon gave 
satis&ction, however, to the aching minds of his new 
subjects, by restoring to many their ancient ))rivileges, 
and revoking the injudicious and irritating innovations 
of his deceased brother. Nor did he manage his for- 
eign negotiations iU, which, had they failed, might 
have involved him in inextricable difficulties. By 
flattering the English, and appearing to enter into 
their views in regard to Turkey and the Netherlands, 
he deterred the kin^ of Prussia from prosecntingr his 
designs uponGaUicia, which he wished to procure for 
Poland, in exchange for Dantzic and Thorn. After- 
ward, by fomenting that monarches resentment against 
Engiana, who appeared to have abandoned him, he 
managed to form a union with the very court which 
at the commencement of his reign had manifested the 
greatest symptoms of rivalry and opposition. Thi? 
accommodation with the king of Prussia greatly facil- 
itated his accession to the imperial crown, which waa 
conferred upon him, October 9, 1790. 

By very nrm, but conciliatory behaviour toward the 
Hungarians, who seemed to have imbibed at this time 
many of the democratic principles of the French, he 
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not only effectually ingratiated himself with the lead* 
m, peraoQs of the jdngdom, but regained the affections 
fd the people at large, which had been sadly alienated 
through his brother's unwise interference with their 
most nivourite customs and established rights. 

Leopold did not so easily settle his disputes with 
the I^therlands. The mediation of England, Hol- 
land, and Prussia, had been offered, but he rather in- 
dined to rely on his own strength, and his connexions 
with France, which were erery hour becoming more 
uncertain and precarious. He had recourse therefore 
to force, and succeeded indeed in re-establishing the 
imperial authority, but totally detached from any 
cordial returns of loyalty on the part of the Belgians, 
which became but too apparent, when his subsequent 
disputes with the revolutionary government of France 
exposed those parts of the Austrian dominions to fresh 
troubles and disturbances. 

The situation of the emperor Leopold, it must be 
granted, was very embarrassing in the first years of 
the French revolution. The constrahit put upon the 
rcAral family of France, to which he stood so nearly 
allied, and the threats denounced so openly against 
the queen his sister, in particular, must have greatly 
affected his private feelings, while many of the Ger- 
man states, whose rights, ecclesiastical and territorial, 
goarantied by the peace of Westphalia, had been in- 
vaded in Alsace, Franche Compte, and Lorraine, by 
the decree of the national assembly, for abolishing the 
feudal privileges, publicly called upon him to interpose 
in their behalf, as head of the empire ; as he stood 
bound to do indeed by his capitulation with the diet, 
on receiving the imperial crown. Li regard to the 
royal family of France, his first plans, in conjunction 
with the km^ of Prussia, were clearly injudicious, and 
injurious to the cause he took in hand. The French 
revolutionists were not in a state to be intimidated by 
angry manifestoes or threats of foreign interference. 
The emperor himself, indeed, did often appear can 
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lious of embroiling his country in a war with Franoi^l 
out was at length probably proToked into it, by tfaif; 
Tiolence of the Jacobinical faction at Paris, rather thaa ' 
persuaded by the representations of the emigrant prin* 
ces, or royal family at Paris, as was so strongly alleg^ed* 
Beyond the alliance with Prussia, however, concluded 
on the 19th of February, 1792, the emperor Leopold 
can scarcely be said to have had any share in the iwr 
with France ; for, on the 27th of that very month, he 
was seized with an illness, which in three days ter- 
minated his life, at the early age of forty-four, leaying 
his dominions in a state of more serious danger than 
when he began his reign. 

The emperor Leopold was succeeded in his hered- 
itary states by his eldest son, Francis, born in 1768, 
who became emperor in the July following his father's 
death, and still reigns. This monarch had to begin 
those hostilities with France which his predecessor 
seems to have contemplated with considerable dis- 
trust, and he became a party to the too hasty proceed- 
ings of his Prussian ally and the duke of Brunswick, 
who increased the irritation and provoked the resist- 
ance of the French, by menaces extremely impolitic, 
considering the actual state of things. They endeav- 
oured, indeed, to throw the blame on the emigrant 
princes, who, it was alleged, had misled them by false 
representations of the good disposition of the people 
in the interior of France. They expected to find a 
large majority ready to co-operate with them in the 
overthrow of the ruling faction. 

The emperor soon found himself in a very awk- 
ward situation. Instead of invading France with any 
effect, he had the mortification to see his own donmp* 
ions invaded by the French, under a general (Domoo- 
rier), who had boasted that he would subdue the 
Austrian Netherlands {)efore the end of the year ; an 
engagement which he in a great measure fulfilled, 
through the disaffection of the Belgians, who were ready 
tnough to throw off the Austrian yoke, heedless that 
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were in the way of having another immediately 
^posed upon them still more galling and vexatious. 
I the month of November, 1792, all subjection to the 
iperial authority was openly renounced in the very 
ital of the Netherlands, and the French allowed to 
Iter the city in triumph. While these things were 
ling on in Flanders, Germany itself was invaded by 
French gei;«;ral, Custine, Mentz taken, and heavy 
itributions levied in the towns of Worms and 
ikfort. 
|£arl^ in the year 1793, the Austrians under General 
" lirfait and the prince of Saxe-Coburg, obtained ad- 
intages over the French, at Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
here followed by the capture of the towns of Valen- 
ciennes and Conde, in conjunction with the British 
army under the command of the duke of York. A 
separation of the two armies afterward took place, 
which was attended with unpleasant circumstances, 
and seems to have happened very contrary to the de- 
sire and wishes of the Austrian commanders. The 
troops under the duke laid siege to Dunkirk, but were 
unsuccessful in their attempts against the place, being 
obliged to abandon the undertaking with the loss of 
the greatest part of their artillery and stores. 

In the year 1794, the allied armies again acted in 
conjunction against the French under General Pichegru, 
the emperor himself having joined the camp, but the 
overwhelming power of the* French baffled all their 
attempts to defend the Netherlands, which fell entire- 
ly into the hands of the enemy. 

The share which the emperor Francis II. had in 
the final dismemberment of Poland, 1795, will be 
shewn in the history of that unhappy country. The 
king of Prussia having gained great advantages by 
this transaction, declined any longer assisting the 
allies against France, and in open violation of his 
engagements with England, made a peace with the 
French ffovernment, April 5, 1795, to the great dis* 
gost of the confederates. 
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The contests between the armies of Germany a 
France, in the years 1796, 1797, were carried on w' 
the greatest vigour, skill, and bravery, on the Rhi 
in Suabia, in the Tyrol, and in Italy. In 1796, 
archduke Charles, brother of the emperor, acq^ 

freat glory by checking the progress of the two cd 
rated French generals, Jourdan and Moreau: axa 
though compelled to retire before Bonaparte, in 17 
Hnd tcx subscribe to the peace of Campo-Formio, 
will be related elsewhere, his credit with the anof 
remained undiminished, and his reputation as a geo^ 
eral unimpaired. On the renewal of the war in 179^ 
at the instigation of the Neapolitan court, the Austn*' 
ans were assisted by the Russians, and at the close of 
the eighteenth century, the tide of affairs seemed to 
be turning greatly against the French, when a new 
revolution in the fluctuating government of that dis* 
turbed people, suddenly changed the face of things, 9S 
will be shown in our continuation of the history of 
France. 



CHAPTER XI. 

France, from the opening of the Assembly of the States^Gen* 
eral, 1789, to the death8*of the King and Queen, 1793. 

The states-general met, May 5, 1789. The king^a 
speech has been much admired, as the address of aa 
upright, humane, and patriotic prince, to a respectable 
assemblage of subjects, by whose political and legis* 
lative exertions he hoped to improve the state of the 
nation. The nobles and clergy had expressed a wil- 
lingness to forego their pecuniary privileges, but there 
were other grounds upon which they seemed likely to 
be at variance with the third estate. The latter were 
for obliterating all traces of distinction in their legii* 
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e capacity ; while the former were so imprndent 
to take some steps, not aaiy indicative of an iuvin* 
*e attachment to such distmctions, but bearing an 
of arrogance and defiance in them, ill suited to the 
es. The very costume adopted on the occasion 
s calculated to render the representatives of the 
monalty almost ridiculous in the eyes of their 
trymen. The nobles and clergy were distin- 
isheid by robes peculiarly rich and brilliant ; but the 
hole of the third estate were directed to appear in 
e common and antiquated black dress of the mem* 
of the law, though of various callings and pro- 
ons. As sooo, however, as the commons had ver- 
their powers and were prepared to act, without 
,iraiting for the concurrence of the other two orders, it 
was proposed by* a M. Le Grand, and seconded bv the 
Abbe Sieyes, to call their meeting the " {National As- 
I flembly," as forming a national representation one and 
; mdivisible. This was eagerly adopted by a majority 
i of the members, but objected to by tne king ; at leDgth, 
I liowever, some of the clergj and nobles having joined 
^ the third estate, the king himself condescended to ap- 
prove and sanction the union, a matter of great triumph 
I to the ]X)pular party, and which, in fact, made them 
I the arbiters of tne destiny of France. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, the king thought it ne 

cessary to dismiss M. Necker ; many tumults and 

, insurrections were the consequence of this unpopular 

I proceeding ; the Bastile state-prison, once crowded 

I with the victims of arbitrary power, but at this mo- 

i ment, and under the mild reign of Louis XVI. almost 

; empty, was besieged by the mob, taken, and razed to 

I the ground. After many tumults of this kind^ the 

: king judged it expedient to comply with the wishes 

df ms people, and to recall the discarded minister ; he 

was also induced by circumstances, to yield to another 

demand of more importance, namely, ine dismissal of 

all his troops from the environs of Paris and Ver- 

lailles. In the meanwhile, the marquis de la Fayette^ 
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who had been engaged in America, and there imbibeii 
a spirit of liberty, was fixed upon to take theconiniaiidlj 
of the new militia or city guard. Alarmed at the ap* 
pearance of things at this period, many nobles, and 
even one of the king's brothers, left the kins^dom. 
This had undoubtedly a bad effect ; it not only left 
the king more exposed to the violence of faction, but 
seemed to betoken a disregard of the liberties of their 
country, and a settled purpose of invoking foreiga 
aid. 

The national assembly soon divided itself into two 
parties ; the aristocrats, or such as not only fa\roured 
royalty, but to a certain extent, the privileged ord^s, 
nobles, and clergy ; and the democrats, or advocates 
of freedom; the sworn enemies of all oppressive and 
distinct privileges ; they were also distmguished into 
royalists and patriots. Among the former we may 
reckon the moderates, whose speeches in the assembly 
are justly to be admired, for their extreme good sense 
and rational politics. Of the nobles, it should be ob* 
served, that the most obnoxious were those who had 
purchased their nobility, amounting to many thou- 
sands. Of true, ancient, and hereditary nobility there 
were, it was computed, not more than two hundred 
:^milies in the whole kingdom when the revolution 
began, no rwere their privileges and exemptions by any 
means so great as was pretended. It was soon seen 
which party was the most powerful ; on the 4th of 
August, 1789, decrees were passed, as if with the fuU 
consent of the whole assembly, for the abolition of the 
pnvileges of the nobles and clergy, provinces and 
towns ; while persons of every rank and description 
were pronounced to be eligible to all civil, militaiTs 
and ecclesiastical appointments. The royal family 
were exposed to horrible insults and indignities at 
Versailles, and at length almost forcibly conveyed to 
Paris : in consequence of which removal, the assem* 
bly also adjourned its 'sittings to the capital, a fatal 
step to take, as it could not but expose them to th< 
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Imimy of a faction, and the fury of the Parisian mob. 
jbnoDg the measures adopted at this period, th'e most 
important were those which placed all church property 
at the disposal of the nation,' dissolved all monastic 
establishments, feudal privileges and rights, and sup* 
]»e$sed the provincial parliaments and assemblies, by 
artfully dividing the . Kingdom into eighty three de- 
partments, the work of the Abbe Sieyes ; by this act 
the very name of province was obliterated from the 
French vocabulary, and with it all peculiar rights, 
kws, and jurisdictions ; 'all provin'bial governors, com- 
mandants, sub-delegates, presidents, and tribunals of 
election ; mayors, echevins, jurats, courts of aid, cham- 
bers of accounts, &c. Everything was at this time 
transacted in the way of violence and destruction; 
every law voted by acclamation, with little patience 
and less judgment ; thus, when it was proposed to 
abolish all tides and hereditary distinctions, armorial 
bearings, liveries, &c. the democrats would scarcely 
suffer the question to be debated, and it was carried 
by a large majority, though so niany members of the 
assembly must have been deeply anected by it. 

The national assembly was slow in preparing a 
constitutional code, {)articularly in deciding upon the 
three following questions : — ^Whether such assemblies 
Bhould be permanent or periodical ? composed of one 
or two chambers ? and whether the king's veto should 
be absolute or suspensive ? While these things were 
in agitation, the King had attempted to rescue him- 
self from the trammels imposed upon him, by a 
timely escape from Paris ; but he was stopped on his 
joomev, and compelled to return. At length the 
assembly terminated its labours ; a constitutional act 
^as prepared, and presented to the king, of which, 
after an interval of ten days, he declared his accep- 
tance. Had he been free, it is impossible that he 
^uld have given his sanction to a measure which 
"objected the monarch to the will of a domineering 
^fltembly, and was iU-caloulated to repress the efforts 
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and d^^gns of a licentious and restless fiiction. The 
assembly, however, having thus completed its task, 
was dissolved by the king on the 30th day of Septeno.- 
ber, 1791, being succeeded by another conventicm, de* 
nominated '* the legislative assembly,'* whose deliber- 
ations were confined to the space only of one year; 
none of the members of the former assembly being 
eligible to the latter. 

In the year 1792, Austna and Prussia, m conse- 
quence of a declaration and agreement (according^ to 
all accounts imprudent) determined upon. at Filnitz, in 
the preceding year, began to interfere in behalf of the 
king and royal family, but so far from alarming the 
revolutionary party in France, their interposition 
seemed only to nave the effect of instigating it to acts 
of greater violence and more determined courage. 
War was without scruple declared against the kmg 
of Hungary and Bohemia, in the month of April, and 
every preparation made to resist all counter revolu- 
tionary projects. Sweden and Russia had shown a 
strong disposition also to interfere ; but the assassina- 
tion of the Swedish monarch, Gustavus III. in 1792, 
and the distance of Russia from France, prevented 
both those countries engaging in actual hostilities. In 
the meantinie, Paris became a scene of dreadful c<»i- 
fusion ; every day some new faction seemed to arise 
to baffle the attempts of those who had yet wisdom 
or temperance enough to prevent things coming to an 
extremity. The legislature was at the mercy of the 
Parisian clubs, and of the mobs, too freely admitted 
into the galleries of the assembly. The kmg was in- 
sulted in the grossest manner for having ventured to 
interjpose his suspensive negative to the passing of 
two severe decrees ; one against those who had emi- 
grated, and the other against the clergy who declined 
taking the civic oath. M. la Fayette^ who had been 
appointed to take the command of the army, wrote 
from his camp to admonish the nati(Mial repres^itai- 
tives to rescne the country and the king from the £io- 
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tioQs de&iiffns of the enraged jacobins ; but in vain ; it 
served duy to exasperate still more the anti-royalists, 
nnd to biinff fresh troubles on the royal family. The 
design of toe fiicticus seems to have been, either to 
intimidate the kid|r to a degree of abject submission, 
or to provoke him to act against the constitution in a 
manner that miffht render him liable to the vengeance 
of the people. The march of the Prussian army, and 
a threatening manifesto issued by its commander, the 
dake of Brunswick, irritated the violent party into a 
frantic determination to abolish royalty. The king 
was supposed, or represented, to be confederate with 
the enemy, and deeply engaged in a plot with his 
emigrant brothers and relatives, to counteract the 
rev(3ution. 

A dreadful attack was made on the palace in the 
month of August, the particulars of wnich are too 
disgusting to dwell upon; but it completed the triumph 
of the demagogues; for in compelling the king's 
guards to act on their defence, they had it in their 
Potver to chargi) the king himself with having made 
war upon his people. Nothing was now heard but 
liie cry of ** liberty and equality." The " chief of the 
executive power," as they chose to denominate his 
majesty, was formally suspended from his functions 
and, under the pretence of guardianship^ committed 
with his queen and family to the temple. 

The assembly appeared from this moment to be as 
much in the power of the faction as the king. The 
period has been too justly distinguished by the appro- 
priate title of " the reign of terror." The execrable 
Robespierre was in reaUty at the head of affairs, and 
it would be impossible adequately to describe the 
atrocities of his merciless career. It would exceed 
the limits of this work to enter far into particular de- 
tails. La Fayette abandoned the army, as unwilling 
to serve under such masters; his conduct has been 
anaigned, as reflecting at once upon his royalty, his 
patriotism, and his cou-)ge ; it was thought that with 

VI. — K 
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the army so much at his disposal as it seemed to be, 
had his principles been such as he pretended, he 
would have marched back to Paris, and saved his 
country and his king from the ruin with which they 
were threatened. In the meanwbhe the combinea 
troops of Austria and Prussia were approaching the 
frontiers; differences subsisted in the army; nor wns 
Oeneral Dumouriez, who had soeceeded to the con^ 
mand on the retirement of la Fayette, generally con- 
fided in, either by the army or the faction. To lessen 
the number of aristocrats, many suspected of belong. 
ing to that party were hurried to prison, where, with- 
out scruple, and with such barbarity as is not to be 
paralleled in the records of history, they were almost 
all assassinated, to the amount, as it has been est^ 
matea, of not less than five thousand. This happen- 
ing on the secoud of September, all who were con- 
cerned in it, as principals or abettors, were denomi- 
uated Septembnzers. 

These were out preludes to a catastrophe, if possi- 
ble, still more shocking ; a murder, perpetrated with a 
studied deliberation, and with all the mockenr of legal 
forms and ceremonies. However hastened by the 
hostile approach of the confederate powers, and the 
injudicious threats they threw out in case any violence 
should be oifered to the king's person, notKing could 
possibly excuse the perversion of justice, and ^^ross 
mhumanity which marked the trials of the king and 
queen ; nothing exceed the melancholy circumsiaoces i 
of their imprisonment and execution ! On the 11th of j 
December, 1792, the king appeared before the conven-i 
tioD, to hear the charges preferred against him. '* Yoo 
are accused,** said the president, *' by the French na- 
tion, of having committed a multitude of crimes, for 
the ^purpose of re-establishing your tyranny by the 
destruction of liberty." He then entered into a few 
particulars. The kin?, with great dignity, replied 
^ No existing laws prohibited me from doing as I did; 
£ had no wiui to injure my subjects, no intention of 
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shedding their blood." Further aocusations wen 
pressed upon him, from which he defended himself 
with the same firmness and simplicity of lanzuage^ 
tiie same coolness and intrepidity of mind. He de- 
clared boldly, that his conscience fully acquitted him 
of the things laid to his charge, and appealed to the 
whole course of his behaviour and carriage towar i 
them as king, to exonerate himself from the hom^ 
imputation of having been eager and ready to she« 
the blood of his people. This charge, indeed, resteu 
solely on the events of the 10th of August, when the 
rabble broke into the palace of the TuiTleries, and not 
only menaced the lives of the king and his family, but 
are allowed to have begun the sanguinary part of the 
ccHiflici, bjT the murder of five of his Swiss guards. It 
was^not till after .this event that the rest of these 
£uthful adherents fired upon the aggressors, and drew 
upon themselves the vengeance that terminated so 
&tally, for they were all destroyed. 

It having been resolved that the judgment and de- 
cision of the case should rest with tne national repre- 
sentatives, the convention met on the 15th of January, 
1793, to discuss, the question of the king's guilt, upon 
the charges so loosely and so maliciously brought 
against him, when it appeared that only thirty-seven 
were disposed to think favourablv of his conduct. 
Six hundred and eighty-three memoers, with little or 
no hesitation, some, indeed, witn the most cruel eager- 
ness and exultation, pronounced him guilty. An at- 
tempt was made to procure a reference of this mat- 
ter to the people ; but it was over-ruled by a majority 
of one hundred and thirty-nine. 

Having determined the question of his guilt, that 
of his punishment became the next subject of discus- 
sion. It was proposed to decide between detention, 
banishment, and death. After a debate, in which the 
amiable monarch seemed to be regarded by many as 
despotism personified, no less than three hun'lred and 
sixty-one, or, according to soire a/countsi, three bun 
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dred and sixty^^ix members, votetl peremptorily ftir^ 
death ; Rn<f, oix a further question, whether the exe> 
cution Of the sentence should be suspended or take 
place immediately, the votes for the latter amounted 
to three hundred and eighty against three hundred 
and ten. The king was to be informed of the result { 
of their proceedings, and to suffer death in twenty- 
four hours afterward. The advocates for the kingj 
were allowed to address the assembly, and to move 
an appeal to the people, but without effect. On the! 
motion of Robespierre, the decree was pronouncedl 
irrevocable, and the king's defenders delntrred firomj 
any further hearing. 

On the 21st of January, his majesty havmg pre 
viously taken leave of his family, and performed the] 
services of devotion, was conveyed to the place of 
execution ; nothing could exceed the pious resignation 
with which he submitted to the cruel and unjust sen- 
tence which doomed him to death, and, during hm 
passage to the square of the revolution, where the 
guillotine was erected, he betrayed no symptoms of 
tear or anger. On the scaffold, lie manifested a strong 
desire to address the crowd; but the drums werel 
made to sound louder, and he was rudely bidden to 
be silent ; in a moment after, his head was severed 
from his body, and shown to the people as the head) 
of a tyrant and a traitor ! 

History, both public and private, has borne ampkll 
testimony to the falsehood of the charges broughtl 
against him; every nation in Europe concurred inl 
condemning the conduct of the French regicides; aikl 
though, in exciting the resentment of fresh enemies,! 
England and Spain particularly, it threatened the ruin 
of the new republic, it appeared by no means to 
have satisfied the blood-thirsty vengfeance of the ruling 
faction. The democratic, or republican party, had| 
long been split into two divisions, and their opposi- 
tion to each other seemed at this time to be at the I 
height. Brissot, who headed the Girondistz (sc» 
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tailed from the department oi Chronde^ which some 
of that side represented) was still alive ; Robespierre, 
ihotoD, and Marat, directed the movements of the 
opposite faction ; for some time previously called the 
Mountain, from the elevated seats they occupied in 
'he hall of the convention. 

It seemed now to be a question wnich of these tur- 
bulent parties should obtain the ascendancy ; and a 
contest of this nature was not likely to be decided 
without a much larger effusion ox blood. " The 
reign of terror " still continued, and many more vic- 
tims were preparing for the stroke of that faial instru- 
ment, which seemed to have been timely invented for 
the quick and~ incessant course of decapitation and 
destruction now adopted. Had anything been capa- 
ble of producing domestic union, it might have been 
expected, firom the formidable confederacy of foreign 
powers, armed against the nation; for, in additicm to 
Austria and Prussia, England, Spain, and Portugal, 
were at open war with France, while a royalist party 
bad arisen within its own confines, of rather a formi- 
dable description, considering the strength of the ene- 
mies without, and the distracted state of the govern- 
ment. 

Though such was the situation of the country with 
regard to foreign powers, and royalists at home, the 
struggle between the Girondists and Robespierrean 
faction was carried on at Paris with the utmost vio- 
lence and precipita;tion ; but the Mountain prevailed. 
The leaders of the Brissotines were arrested and con- 
fined in the month of May, and on the 31st of Octo- 
ber following all executed. Brissot himself saw six- 
teen of his party guillotined before it came to his 
^urn, and four were beheaded afterward. Many of 
them were persons of considerable talents, and not 
destitute of private virtues, had they lived in less 
^bulent and trying times. 

Horrible as tKis execution must have been, cde still 
more appalling had engaged the attention of the peo- 
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pie, on the %me spot, only fifteen days before. Loa4* 
ed with invius, and depriyed or every possible com- 
fort or consoJatioD, *^ the widow of L'.>uis Capet," as 
they chose to call their queen, (a princess of Austria^] 
and daughter of the high-minded Maha Theresa,) had^ 
not been sulTered to enjoy one momeit of repose from 
the day of the king's execution; y reparations were 
soon after made for her own trial, which, if possiU«^ ^ 
was conducted in a manner still more revolting <o 
every feeling mind, than that which had been adopted 
m the case of her unhappy consjrt. Her guilt aad 
ner punishment were as soon decided upon ; bot even 
after this sad act of vengeance and injustice, shocking 
circumstances of ignommy, deg/adaaon, and persecih 
tion took place, scarcely to be credited as the acts of 
any portion of a people at all advanced in civilization; 
she was cast into a dungeon, and delivered into the 
custody of a jailer, seemingly selected on purpose to 
insult over her misfortunes and aggravate her suffer- 
ings. . On the dreadful day uf her execution, she was 
conveyed to the scaffold in a common cart, with her 
hands tied behind her, amid the brutal shouts of an 
infuriated populace. Thus died, in the thirty-eighth 
year of her age, the queen of one of the greatest king- 
doms of the earth — ^a princes, who, though not en- 
tirely free from faults, had, till this fatal revolution, 
lived in all the splendour and luxury of a court, the 
marked object not only ofadnUration and advlatum^ 
but of homage so profound, and in some instances, so 
servile and ensnaring^ as to palliate and aiscount fm 
all the errors of her «liort but eventful life. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CNreat Britauii from the conclusion of the American War, 1783) 
to the Peace of Amiens, 1802. 

From the peace of Versailles, ia 1783, to the cotn- 
mencement of the year 1793, Great Britaia kept free 
£om war, though not without some disputes with 
fi>reign powers, aad occasional calls upon her to inter- 
pose, as an ally or mediatrix, in the affairs of other 
Btates, Holland particularly. Soon after the termina- 
tion of the American war, extraordinary changes in 
the administration took placr. The ministry that ne- 
gotiated the peace, at the head of which was the earl 
of Shelborne, was displaced, and succeeded by what 
was called the coalition ministry, from the extraordi- 
nary circumstance cf Mr. Fox and Lord North becom- 
ing joint secretaries oi* "tate, after an opposition pecu- 
liarly animated, and a positive declaration on the part 
of the former, that they differed so in principle as to 
render such a union for ever impracticable. 

The anpopalarity of such an apparent dereliction of 
principle, as might reasonably be expected, rendered 
their continuance in power extremely precarious, and 
it was not long before their removal was effected, in 
consequence of a bill brought into parliament by Mr. 
Fox, to regulate the affairs of India. The measure 
was judged to be fraught with danger to the constitu- 
tion, by throwing too much power into the hands of a 
board of commissioners, to be chosen by parliament, 
and though it passed the commons, it was thrown oat 
by the lords, and the ministry dismissed. 

Mr. Pitt, a younger son of the great Lord Chatham« 
now came into power, not in any subordinate situation, 
bat as premier, though at the early age of twenty-four, 
and under circumstances peculiarly embarrassing, for 
be had long to contend against a majority of the house 
sCcommoDs, who dftreatened to stop the rtpplies,and 
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effect his removal, as not enjoying the confidence c^ 
the |>eople. This hein^ judged too great an interfer- 
ence with the prerogative, and many addresses being 
presented to the kins to retain him m his service, the 
parliament was at length dissolved, and the issue 
turned out to be extremely favourable to the choice of 
his majesty. 

The affairs of India manifestly requiring the inte^ 
position of government, Mr. Pitt, as soon as possible^ 
procured a bill to that effect to be passed, according 
to which a board of control was to be appointed, nol 
by parliament, but by the crown. Though this in- 
creased m some degree the influence of the latter, it 
was judged to be far less hazardous than the proposal 
of Mr. Fox, which threatened to throw such a power 
into the hands of the minister and his friends, as 
might enable them to overawe the sovereign and ren- 
der their removal almost impracticable. Mr. Pitt's 
bill, also, was found to interfere far less with the char- 
tered rights of the company. It passed the lords, Au- 
gust 9, 1784. 

Another measure of considerable importance occu- 
pied the attention of the minister, during the year 
17S6, which was expected to contribute greatly to the 
support of public credit. This was the establishment 
of a new sinking fund, by appropriating the annual 
sum of one million, to be invariably applied to the 
liquidation of the public debt. At a subsequent period, 
a sinking fund of still greater importance was estab* 
lished, by which every future loan was to carry with 
it iis own sinking fund. This was proposed to the 
house in 1792, and readily adopted ; it consisted in 
raising one per cent, besides the dividends upon every 
new stock created, to be applied by the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debtj in the same 
manner, and under the same regulations as the original 
million.* 

* By this proviflkin every loan would have its own fund, 
which would operate at compound ioterest, and dischavga 
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From the comineDcement of the Tear 17S6, to the 

fear 1795, the attention of the Britisn parliament was 
JQ a very extraordinary manner occupied with the 
charges brought against Mr. Hastings, governor* 
general of Bengal, in February, 1786. Mr. Burke, 
whose mind had been long affected by the abuses 
{H^ctised in India, h}[ the servants d* the company, had 
appeared for some time to have fixed his eye upon Mr. 
.Bastings, as a fit object of prosecution; and he now 
^oyed for papers to substantiate the charges upon 
which he meant to impeach him. These charges 
hmg discussed in parliament, during the session of 
1787, and referred to a committee, were confirmed by 
tbe house of commons, on the 9th of May, and the ar- 
ticles of impeachment exhibited to the house of lords, 
OQ the 14th; in consequence of which Mr. Hastings 
was taken into custody, but, on the motion of the lord 
chancellor, admitted to bail. The trial did not com- 
mence till February L5, 178S, was continued not only 
through the whole of that parliament, though verv 
slowly, but after much debate^ determined to be pena- 
ingon the commencement of the new parliament, 1700, 
aod not brought to a conclusion till tlie month of April, 
1795. 

The question whether the impeachment abated OD 
the dissolution of parliament, appearing to involve a 
constitutional pomt of the highest importance, was 
discussed with smgular attention, and a large display 
<^ legal and parliamentary knowledge. The law 
inembers of both houses were never perhaps so divided 
in their opinions ; but the numerous precedents cited 
by Mr. Pitt seemed clearly to decide the question as 
follows: that, though legislative processes are abated 
by prorogation or dissolution, it is not so with regard 
to judicial proceedings. It appeared to be a nice and 
CQrious question, and, as afiecting the responsibility of 

ihedebt in forty-aeven years at the longest, from the tine it 
«''%8 6rst incurnd. 
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ministers, its decision may be regarded as singnlarii' 
important. 

Thuogh in the course of the proceedings and pros^ 
cution of the various charges against Mr. Hastings^ 
the eloquence of the managers exceeded all that coaU 
have been expected, yet never perhaps were so great 
talents employed 'with less success ; a trial of socL 
seeming importance, so strangely protracted ; or a case 
of impeachment brought to an issue so little answe^ 
able to the expectations that had been excited. It 
would be impossible to deny that flagrant and eno^ 
mous abuses had been committed in India during the 
period in question ; yet the very length of the trial 
made it appear to most persons in the light of a pet' 
secutioTiy and that of an individual to whom the com* 
pany and the nation stood highly indebted for many 
eminent services. As it ended in the acquittal of Mr. 
Hastings, that gentleman is to be presumed innocent 
One good, however, seems to have arisen from the 
investigfc'Uoni.All, succeeding governors-general have 
certainly been more circumspect and correct in their 
proceedings. 

In the course of the year 1787, great disturbances 
having taken place in the united provinces, fomented 
by the French, and threatening the dissolution of the 
stadtholderate, an alliance was formed between the 
courts of St. James and Berlin, to protect the rights 
of the prince of Orange, and resist the interference 
of the French. Preparations for war took place ; but 
the Prussian army decided matters without any active 
co-operation on the part of Great Britain. The alarm- 
ing state of things in France appeared to deter the 
court of Versailles from rendering that assistance to 
the malcontents of Holland, which the latter had been 
taught to expect. 

During the session of 1788, the attention of the 
House of Commons was first called to the horrible 
.circumstances attending the African slave-trade. It 
is quite surprising that such a traffic should have been 
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io I<»i£r carried on, without exciting the resentment of 
eroy sensible mind, and disgusting the feeiingis of a 
^vilized people. Unfortunately, when first noticed, it 
was found to be so deeply interwoven with the inter- 
«8ts of our settlements m the West Indies, and to de- 
pend so much on foreign states, as .well as our own, as 
to render it almost necessary to proceed slowly and 
cautiously, though it was impossible not to be horror- 
ttrack with the mformation laid before the house, par- 
ticularly in regard to what was called the middle- . 
passage, or transportaticm of the unhappy Africans, 
from their native shores to the several islands. As it 
would be inconsistent with the nature of such a work 
as the present, to enter into the detail of the proceed- 
ings upon this very interesting subject, which took up 
a long time, and can scarcely now be said to be ter- 
iniBated, it may be sufficient to note, that, after con- 
tinual renewals of the subject in the two houses of 
parliament, yet, owing to many untoward circum- 
stances, it was not finally abolished till the year 1806 ; 
nor has it even yet been in the power of any ministry, 
or any of our diplomatists, effectually to prohibit the 
trade, as carried on by foreign states, though every 
person of humane feelings must devoutly wish and 
desire that it should be so. It must, however, always 
redound to the credit of our own country, that the 
voice of compassion and mercy was first heard among 
Qs, and that the first arm stretched out to save and to 
rescue a large proportion of our fellow-creatures from 
the most abject slavery and cruel tortures that ever 
were inflicted, was the arm of a Briton. 

The parliament being prorogued on the 11th of July, 
1788; to the 20th of November, was compelled to meet 
Ott the day appointed, by circumstances of a most dis- 
tressing kind. His majesty, probably through excess 
^ business, to which he was known to devote more 
tHne and labour than could well be consistent with 
jiis health, was seized with an illness, which totally 
iiHApacitated him from discharging the functions of 
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his high mod exalted ststioii. Jt must tppear stnmgi.^ 
that by the laws and constitution of the realm, so Et ' 
tie provision had been made for a catastrophe by 9% 
means out of the line of probability, that it became a 
question into what hands the execatiye had devolved; 
and this led, as mi^^ht be expected, to yery warm and 
important debates m parliament. Thoii;§^ the prince 
of Wales, being of full age, did not personally daim 
the regency, as matter of right, his party did. The 
minister, Mr. Pitt, contended that it belonged to pO" 
liament to supply the deficiency; and this question 
being stated, it was judged expedient to debate it, and 
settle it by rote. The decision upon this occasion was 
entirely in favour of the power oH parliament to appomt 
the regent ; none doubting, however, that the hdr- 
apparent was the fit object of such appointment 
Otker questions were agitated at the same time, of 
equal importance; particularly how far restrictions 
could be imposed by parliament, in regard to the ex- 
ercise of prerogatives, the whole of which were reason- 
ably enough supposed to be essential to the govern- 
ment of the coimtr]^. This question also was decided 
in favour of the minister, who had proposed restric- 
tions, with an understanding, however, that they could 
only apply to a temporary suspension of the kingly 
power. In this case, also, the care of the king's per- 
son was assijVQed not to the regent, but to the queen. 
One great difficulty remained after all the discussions 
upon the regency. It was doubted how the lord 
cnancellor could be empowered to put the great seal 
to a commission for opening the ses&ions of parliament, 
80 as to restore " the efficaqr of legislation." It was 
decided that he might be directed to doit in the name 
of the king, by authority of the two houses. 

Fortunately for the public, this first illness of his 
majesty was of so short duration, as to render unne- 
cessary all the changes that had been contemplated. 
Early in the year 1789, the lord chancellor wa« able 
to aimouncf to the houses of parliament, the perfect 
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leeoTeiy of the ktQg. Nothing could exceed the trans- 
ports oiyoj with which this intelligence was received 
ytfoughout the whole kinffdom. A national thanks- 
fiving was appointed, and his n^esty went himself 
m great state to St Paul's, to ^er up his grateful 
ievotioDS on the event. The illuminations on ,the 
lecasion were so seneral, that it is probable, from the 
vocoonts given ofthem, that scarcely a cotta^ in the 
most remote parts of the island was without its show 
of loyalt3r and affection. The appearance of the me- 
tropolis, in particular, was most extraordinary, and 
aotwithstanaing the immense concourse of people 
that continued almost the whole night in the streets, 
and the crowded throng of carriages and horses, so 
strong a disposition was shown by all ranks and de- 
ficriptions of persons to conduct thmgs peaceably, that 
fewer accidents occurred than were ever known 
before in similar cases. 

It should be noted as a matter of general history, 
that, had^ot his majesty recovered so opportunely, 
•difficulties of an extraordinary nature might have en* 
iued, from the different proceedings of the two legis- 
htnres of Great Britain and Ireland. While, in the 
farmer, it was decided that the prioce could not as* 
some the regency as matter of right, and that the par- 
liament had power to impose restrictions, in Ireland, 
Us right appeared to be acknowledged by the two 
koQses agreeing to address him, to take upon him im« 
mediately the government of that kingdom, during the 
king's incapacity, and with the usual powers of 
royaltv. 

In the year 1789, the proceedings in France began 
to occupy the attention ci Europe, and of England in 
particular. A struggle for freedom seemed to be so 
congenial to the spirit of the people df the tatter 
eonatry, that it is not to be wondered that the com- 
mencement of so extraordinary a revolution should 
fficite the strongest sensations. Unfortunately the 
iboses in the French government were so many, and 
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some of ihem so entirely contrary to every principle 
of reason and equity, that it soon became apparent 
that nothing less than a radical change, and rerolo- 
tion of erery existing institution and establishment, 
would satisfy the disyirbed minds of that volatile peo- 
ple ; minds unhappily prepared not merely to resist 
oppression, but to throw off every restraint of relijjioii 
and morality. Such an example, therefore, required 
to be watched and guarded against, in a country 
whose free constitution supplied its own means of 
reformation in every case of necessity, and where tu- 
multuary proceedings could only lead to ends the most 
fatal ana deplorable. Mr. Pitt seemed aware of this, 
and though nis measures of precaution were supposed 
occasionally to press too hardly on the liberty of tho 
subject, it must be admitted that a very improper in- 
tercourse was at times carried on between the several 
popular associations in England and Ireland, and the 
national assembly of France. The object of the lat- 
ter, in its replies to the addresses presented to it, be- 
ing, according to all reasonable interpretation of the 
terms used, to invite and encourage the discontented 
of all countries to follow their example, which was 
every day becoming mcve violent and anarchical. 
This was not all ; emissaries were employed to prop- 
agate their principles in other countries, many of 
whom came to England, and met with an encourage- 
ment not to be overlooked by a government properly 
sensible of the dangers to be mcurred by any adoption 
of such sentiments and principles, in a country so very 
differently situated from that of France. Engiani 
had long ago done for herself what France was now 
attempting ; and though no such changes and revolo- 
tions can be expected to take place witnout some vio* 
lence, yet England had passed through this ordeal^ and 
accomplished her point a whole century before France 
began to assert her liberties. It was little less* than 
an insult to every true Englishman, therefore, to at* 
tempt to stir him up to such vident proceedings as 
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kad alreadjr been countenanced and sanctioned by the 
French revolutionists ; but that such attempts were 
making, could not but be too obyious. On the 19th 
of November, 1792, the national assembly passed a 
decree that they would grant fraternity and assistance 
to all who might wish to recover their liberty. This 
was two monUis after they had proclaimed the eter- 
nal abolition of royalty and imprisoned the king; 
after they nad declared hereditary nobility to be m« 
compatible with a free state ; and thus, by implica- 
tion, declared that England and most of the other 
states of Europe were not free. It was afterward 
. proved, by their own acknowledgment, that, before 
any declaration of war, more than a million sterling 
had been sent to England from the national treasury 
of France, for purposes strictly revolutionary. No 
country was free from these political disturbers ; even 
General Washington, as president of the United States 
of America, was obliged to publish letters patent, to 
withdraw his countenance from the accredited French 
ministers in that country, who had grossly insulted 
him as head of the executive government. . 

In the year 1790, an unpleasant dispute arose be- 
tween the courts of St. James and Madrid, which had 
nearly involved the two countries in a war. It related 
to a settlement on the northwestern coast of America, 
which had been attempted by some subjects of Great 
Britain, at Nootka Sound, for the carrying on a fur 
trade with China. The Spaniards, conceiving this to 
be an mwasion of their rights, under a claim to these 
ilistant regions the most extravagant and absurd, with 
great precipitation attacked the English settled there, 
took tne fort which had been erected with the consent 
of the Indians, and seized upon the vessels. It was 
not possible to pass over so great an outrage ; but by 
the vigorous and timely preparations made to procure 
reparation, and the little hope of assistance tu be de- 
rived from France, in case tnings should come to ex- 
tremities, the Spanish court was brought to termt 
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before the expiration of the year ; and not only evcrr 
point in dispute ceded to the English, but many w 
rantages granted with regard to the navigation oi th« 
Pacific ocean. 

In the course of the same year, the British court m* 
terfered successfully to restore peace between Austria 
and Turkey, and was further instrumental, though noi 
without some hindrances, in reducing the revolted 
Netherlands to the dominion and authority of the fox^ 
mer power. Her attempts to mediate between Rusas 
and the Porte, were by no means so successful, and 
had nearly, indeed, ioyolved the nation in war, for an 
object of very little importance in the eyes of the pub* 
lie at large, though the minister seemed to think other- 
wise. In consequence, however, of the opposition he 
met with, he was induced to forego the plan he had 
in view, of preventing' Russia getting possession of the 
town of Oczakow, and a peace was concluded with 
that power at Yassi, January, 1792. 

Toward the close of the same year, after the king 
of France and his family were in a state of confine* 
ment, many attempts were made by the nationml as* 
sembly to ascertain the views of England with regard 
to the confederacy formed against her, and the qties* 
tion of peace or war seemed nearly brought to an issue, 
before the horrible execution of tlie king, in the month 
of January, 17d3. That event being followed by the 
dismissal of the French minister at London, appeaved 
so totally to dissolve all friendly communications be- 
tween tKe two countries, as to induce the French gov- 
ernment, by a decree of the assembly, February 3, 
1793, to declare war against the kin^ of Great Briiain 
and the stadtholder of Holland ; m which decree, 
there was evidently an attempt in the very wording 
of it to separate the people of the two countries from 
their respective sovereigns. 

By this time, indeed, the encroaching dispositioQ or 
the French revolutionists was manifested in their an- 
Delation of Savoy to France for ever, as soon as tlMjr 
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U gained any advantages over it ; and in their con* 
loct in the Netherlands, by declaring the narigation 
if the Scheldt free, contrary to all subsisting treaties 
irith the Dutch. The same spirit was apparent in 
their refusal to exempt Alsace and Lorraine from the 
cperation of the decrees for the abolition of feudal 
B^ts, and in their forcible seizure of Arignon and the 
comtat Yenaissin, which had belonged to the Roman 
•ee for .many centuries. It is true, the indiscreet man^ 
ftstoes of the combined armies were sufficient to slim* 
vlate a ^ople, already in a high degree of irritation, 
to acts (» severe reprisal, in all cases of success ; but 
it was very manifest that they had already violated 
tlieir own principle of not acting on a system of i||g- 
pandizement, of which they made such boast at the 
beginning of the revolution. Their glaring abandon 
ment of 3iis principle, and the injury done to the Dutch 
bf opening the Scheldt, were the ostensible grounds of 
the war cm the part of England. The declaration of 
Fiance, ia some de^ee, saved the minister from the 
responsibility of ha vin|^ actually commenced hostilities, 
however, in the opinicm of opposition> he might be 
said to have provoked them ; but it should still be db* 
served, that there was a treaty subsisting between the 
two countries, affirming that the recal or dismission of 
pablic ministers should be considered tantamount to a 
dedaration of war. If so, and the treaty was not in* 
I'alidated by the change of things at Paris, as many 
asserted, the first declaration of war proceeded from 
the English government, who, on the suspension of 
the Ungly authority, had recalled Lord Gower from 
Paris, (many other courts, however, having done the 
same,) and on the death of the king, abruptly dismissed 
the French minister, M. Chauvelin, from England. 

The exact objects of the hostile interference of Elng* 
land were never fori^nally explained in parliament, 
though in the king's declaration they were regarded as 
too notorious ; everything conduced to render it ap- 
parent, that they had ia view as piuch to oppose the 
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propa^tion of anarchical principles, as the violeni 
of territorial aggressions; that preriously to the dec! 
ration of war on either part, the Englisn governmen 
had shown a disposition not to interfere with the 
temal affairs of France, seems manifest from many; 
circumstances. » 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of thet- 
war that took place after England joined the confeder-/ 
acy. The extraordinary progress and success of th^ 
French appertains to the nistory of that country, and< 
may therefore be found elsewhere. Though the"* 
British troops fought with their accustomed brarery, 
and obtained in their first campaign some signal ad« 
vantages, yet, owing in some measure to the want of 
harmony and cordiality between the confederates, but 
still more to the overwhelminff force of France, now 
risen en masse, they ultimately met with great re- 
verses, and were compelled to abandon the country 
they had undertaken to defend ; but though unsuccess- 
ful by land, on the ocean Eneland maintained her 
wonted superiority. Many of the French West India 
islands fell into her power in the summer of 1794, and 
a most decisive victory was gained by Lord Howe, 
over the Brest fleet, on the 1st of June. The island 
of Corsica also was subdued, and by the anti-gallican 
party, with the celebrated Paschal Faoli at their head, 
erected into a monarchy, the kingly power and pre- 
rogatives being freely conferred on his majesty, George 
III. In the month of October, however, 1796, the 
French party recovered the ascendancy, and the island 
being evacuated by the English, was re-annex^ to 
France. 

At the conclusion of the year 1794, tViough France 
had on the continent made surprising acquisitions, the 
spirits of the English were far from being shaken, and 
tne utmost efforts were cheerfully made for continuing 
the contest on the ocean : and in all the colonies of the 
enemy, the advantages were clearly on the side of the 
British, during the years i7C5, 1796, and 1797, when 
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tiations for peace took place, but without being 
ht to any favourable issue. At the close of 1797, 
majesty, attended by the two bouses of parliament, 
the great officers of state, went to St. Paul's, to 
:er up a public and national thanksgiving tor the 
va] victones obtained in all parts of the world ; upon 
which occasion, many flags and colours taken from the 
jPrench, Spaniards, and Dutch, were borne in solemn 
ttomp to the cathedral, and deposited on the altar. 
Slothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which the 
^British nation at this period ampeared disposed to resist 
the threats of the enemy. The national militia hav- 
Bg offered to transfer their services to Ireland, to sup* 
|iress a rebellion which had broken out there, volunteer 
corps were formed in all parts of the kingdom to sup- 
ply their place, and the people were readily induced 
to submit to a measure of finance, then first adopted, 
namely, of raising, by a triple assessment, (afterward 
converted into an income and property tax,) a large 
proportion of the supplies wanted for carrying on the 
'War within the year ; so much, in short, of the loan, 
is should exceed the sum discharged by the operation 
of the sinking fund, so that no addition should be made 
to the permanent debt. 

In the year 179S, the affairs of Ireland occasioned 
preat difficulties. A regularly-organized rebellion, the 
leaders of which were in constant communication with 
the enemy, threatened totally to dissolve the connex- 
ion subsisting between that country and Great Britain, 
•od to invite the aid and co-operation of France, at the 
manifest hazard of rendering Ireland a dependancy of 
the latter power, as had already been the case with Sa- 
▼oy, Belgium, Lombardy and Venice. Ireland had bit 
ktely obtained concessions from England of no incou' 
Mderable importance, a free trade, and the recognition 
•f her political mdependence ; but the catholics were 
dissatisfied with the national representation, to the 
defects in which they attributed the continuance of 
the penal statutes still directed against them* The 
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French rerolntioa led to the formation of the soei 
of United Irishmen, in 1791, which had many ref< 
and changes in view, though short perhaps of an 
tire revolution. In 1795, nrom representicticxis ma 
to it of the oppressed state of Ireland, the Fri 
govern ment regularly proffered its assistance to sal 
vert the monarchy, amd separate Ireland from Britaiol 
Fortunately the plans of the traitors were timely disi 
covered, and though it was not possible to prevent (I 
recourse to arms, which afiticted many parts of til 
kingdom between April and October, yet the principa 
ringleaders were for the most part seized, execute^ 
or compelled to fly, and under the able govenmieiii 
of Lord Comwallis, tranquillity was happily restord|| 
with less difficulty and dams^e than had been er* 
pected. 

The situation of affairs in Ireland during 1798, lei 
m the following year to the project of a union h» 
tween ihe two countries, which Mr. Pitt submitted 19 
the British parliament in the form of a messa^ fi 
the king, January 22, 1799. The Irish legislat 
having been declared independent in 1782, it was ol 
vious that no such measure could be carried into ex< 
cution without the free consent and acquiescence 
the Irish parliament. Many circumstances seemed 
conduce to render the proposed union desirable 
beneficial to both nations, and at this pa^ticulac m 
meot, to reconcile most people to it. The catholi 
of Ireland had become dissatisfied with the par!' 
ment of that country, while the protestants, who w 
greatly outnumbered by the catholics, though tli€| 
possessed four fifths of the property of the kmgdoOM 
had good reason to suppose their interests and ascend^ 
ancy would be best secured in one united and impoC 
rial parliament, than in a distinct legislature, ia ^ 
country where the catholics had already obtain< 
their elective franchise, and composed the Imlk of 
population. They might also reasonably appreh 
the consequences of the overtures that had been madi 
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I Fniace, and the alarminff progress of rerolutioBary 
iaciples. In the case of the regencVt the dangers 
udent to two distinct legislatures, nad been rendered 
:iently apparent. On all these accounts, though 
measure was at first very coldly entertained, and 
[en rejected by the Irish house of commons'; the 
lister was greatly encouraged to proceed, by the 
roog support he received in both countries, from 
Arsons of all ranks and parties. A series of resolu- 
was proposed to the house, to be laid before 
majesty, recommendatory of the proposed union, 
uch, after some opposition, was sent to a commit 
by a majority of one hundred and forty to fifteen, 
the lords, the address passed without a division ; a 
Ifotest, however, being entered on the books, signed 
three lords, Holland, Thanet, and King. 
The last year of the eighteenth century was distin- 
tished hy the most important events in India, where 
e Enghsh, under the government of the earl oi 
[omington, totally defeated the most ungrateful, 
iidious, and powerful enemy, the fcHnces in that re- 
e country ever had to contend with ; Tippoo Saib, 
le sultan of Mysore, son of the celebrated Hyder 
ly Khan, who had usurped those dominions in 1761. 
\he years 1784, and 179!^, treaties of peace had 
m concluded between the sultan and the English, 
ich, however, had had verv little effect on the 
ler, who had shown himself constantly atta^^hed 
the French interests ; and having been compelled 
the last treaty to cede one half of his donunions 
the conquerors, and to deliver two of his sons as 
stages into the hands of Lord Comwallis, the gov- 
ior-general, appears to have harboured the most 
reterate hatred against the English from that mo- 
lt, and to have meditated, by the aid of the French, 
certain of the native powers, nothing less than 
ir total extirpation. It would be impossible, per- 
-, to find in history stronger instances of duplicity 
treachery, than were pmctised by this celemted 
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potenlale agamst the British iuieresu, duringf tl 

yeais 1797 and 1798, in the spring of the latler i 

which, Lord Moroin^toa arrived in India. With tt 

Frencii directory, with the French colonial gover 

ment in Mauritius, with the king of Candahar, ^ 

the courts of Poonah and Hyderabad, with Bonapar 

in Egypt, and even with tlie Ottoman Pone " 

same lime, the wily sukan roanaged to carry 

cret negotiations, amid the s[iona;est profesisioDS 

amity and attachment toward the English govemmei 

It has been conjectured, that had he obtained effw 

ual aid from the French, in extirpating the Englie 

he would as willingly have turned against his £ui 

pean abettors; the purport of ell his negotiations w' 

the native powers, being to stir them up to a i^enc 

combination against the infidelt and eneraies of 

prophet, without any distinction of -the two nations. 

By the extreme vigilance and cautious proceedio 

of llie new governor-general, the intrigues of the si 

tan, notwithstanding his reiterated assurances of fid 

ity, were bo amply discovered and exposed, as to vi 

.i.Min^ in the fullest manner, the declaration of w 

look place m Februrary, 1799, and which w 

ly followed up by the most vigorous proceedin 

I part of the army, terminalirig in the capture 

lapalam, the capital of the Mysorean dominiiN 

r, and the death of the sultan, whose body w 

after the action, covered with heaps of dea 

imense territories were divided among the alii 

s, the remains of his family provided for in tl 

tic, and a boy of five years old, the survivij 

entative of the Hindoo dynasty, restored 

he first year of the new century, the project 
and incorporation of the two legislatures 
>ms of Great Britain and Ireland, was broL 
inclusion. Doubts were expressed in the In 
of commons, and suppoTled bv great streos 
tuneut, vbedier, a* a dslegaled body, and — "* 
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uMit a fresh appeal to their constitaents, they could 
^>»fi>nnally consent to their own annihilation. Strong 
-fospicions also were thrown oat, that the plan had no 
pother object in view than that of recovering to £ng« 
Jand the domination she had surrendered in 1732, 
iwhen the independency of the Irish legislature had 
'.been fully, and, as it was alleged, finally acknowl- 
'«dged and established; but these objections were 
oyerruled. It was no surrender, it was urged, of their 
legislative rights, to consent to be incorporated with 
the parliament of Great Britain, but^a consolidation 
of them ; and their consent would acquire a character 
from the regulaticms of 1782, highly honourable to 
.the nation; she could now treat as an independent 
state, and upon a footing of equality, instead of being 
in any respect compelled, as might otherwise have 
been the case, to a union of subjection. Early in the 
year 1800, the assent of the two houses oi parlia- 
ment, in Ireland, was signified in addresses to his 
tnayesty, transmitted through the lord lieutenant, 
which being submitted to the British parliament, after 
.much discussion and. debate on the bill in general, as 
.Well as its several provisions, the union of the two 
kingdoms was finally arranged to take place from the 
the first of January, 1801. 

The act of incorporation contained eight articles * 
the first three decreed the union of the two kingdoms, 
.the maintenance of the protestant succession, and con- 
%8olidation of the parliament By the fourth, it was 
fettled that four prelates should sit alternately in each 
cession, and twenty-eight lay peers be elected for life, 
while two members for each county, (thirty-two in 
all,) and thirty-six citizens and burgesses, should rep- 
resent the commons. The fifth article united the 
.ehurches of England and Ireland ; the sixth and sev- 
oith provided for the commercial and financial ar- 
rangements of the two countries, and the eighth for 
the maintenance of laws then in force, and continih 
«Dee of the courts of iudicature. 
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On the first of January, 1801, a roral deelaraiMi 
was issued, regulating the style and titles ajppertaitt* 
vug to the imperial crown of Great Britain and h^ 
land, with the arms, flags, and ensigns thereof hk 
these arran|[ements, the opportunity was judicioualr 
taken of laying aside the title of king of France, ana 
the French arms ; the title in English was confined to 
Great Britain and Ireland ; in Latin, ^^BriUtnTiimnm 
Rex" and the quartering of the ^fteurs de 7i5," omit 
ted in the blazonry. i 

A fresh revolution in the government of France^ 
about this time, having thrown the executive powet| 
in a great measure, mto the hands of a sufH'eiM 
magistrate, the first consul, and overtures for peace 
having been made by Bonaparte in that capadty^ 
much discussion upon the subject took place betweoi 
the ministers of the two countries, but without efiect 
The Austrians having sustained a defeat in Italy, 
fsolicited and obtain^ a suspension of hostilities, 
entered upon some negotiations for peace, to whi 
England was invited to become a peurty, upon cons 
ing to a naval armistice^but her maritime powers! 
so hi^h, that while Malta continued subject to Frai 
and £e French army unsubdued in Egypt, she 
not reasonably be expected to foreg^o such advanta^ 
and to place hersell u]*on a footing with her ccal 
nental ally, whose situation was so different, 
determination to continue the war, was soon foUoi 
by the surrender of Malta, on the 5th of Septeml 
1800, and ia the course of the next year, the Fi 
troops were compelled finally to abandon 
thus terminating an expedition, in a great d< 
mysterious, but which, no doubt, might have h 
the disturbance of our power in India, had it not 
for the interruption it met with on its way thit 
and the overthrow of Tippo Saib. 

In the course of the year 1800, the enemies of! 
land were greatly increased by the revival among 
aorthem powers, of the armed neutndity 
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'Revised ^nd adopted in 1780. As this dispute involved 
.t very curious ])oiQt of intematioaal law, it would 
lave been well, if it could have been brought to such 
4D j^ae as might have settled the question for ever; 
.hat, after much negotiation, and some very unpleas- 
^aDt conflicts at sea, (particularly with the Danes,) 
Kizures and embargoes, the matter terminated rather 
m an uncertain compromise, than any positive adjust* 
•ment. The right of search by billigerants, however 
» inconvenient to neutrals, seemed to have been ac- 
JEnowledged for many centuries, as a principle of mar- 
itime law ; upon the system of the armed neutrality, 
It was contended that ships under convoy should pass 
^, the flag of the neutral power being sufficient 
fledge and security that the cargoes were not contra- 
Wd of war. The claim in this case being evidently 
directed against England, then, and at all times mis- 
press of the sea, rendered it a point of extreme im- 
^rtance; one which she could not surrender without 
contest, or armed negotiations ; otherwise, and if it 
ibad not been decidedlv in favour of her opponents, the 
untenance given to the new system by so many states 
Europe, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, rrussia, Naples, 
ranee, Spain, Holland, Austria, Portugal, Venice, and 
Tuscany, (for by some steps or other uiey all seemed 
^posed to adopt the spirit of it,) might have been 
Kpected to amount to a formal recognition of its prin- 
iples, as a proper law of nations ; the dispute, bow- 
er, upon this occasion, was settled at Petersburgh, by 
otiation, after the accession of the emperor Alex- 
er, and attended with concessions on the part of 
Baltic powers, of singular importance, though less 
plete than they might have been, owing to the 
nter concessions of Britain. Thus, though it was 
ided that enemy's property embarked on board 
ieutral ships, should be liable to confiscation, and that 
e right of searching merchant-ships, even under 
voy of a ship-of-war, should be recognised, yet, it 
at the same time determined that arms and am- 

VI. — M 
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munition only i^hould be considerec as contraband, ani 
that the right of searching merchant-ships under con- 
voy should appertain exclusively to vessels belonging 
to the royal navy. If hot entirely decisive, howere^ i 
the stipulations of this celebrated convention highly 
deserve to be looked up to as a proper standard of the 
rights of neutrality. 

During the contest that arose with England, out of 
this confederacy of the northern powers, the king of 
Prussia, one of the contracting parties, saw fit to ^ake 
possession of the king of Great Britain's eleCvOral 
states of Hanover, but on the change of affairs in Rus- 
sia, was speedily induced to restore them. 

By the treaty of peace concluded at Luneville, be- 
tween the emperor of Germany and France, Febroaif 
9, 1801, England was left without an ally, and a change 
of ministry having taken place about the same time^ 
may be said to have laid the foundation for more seri- 
ous negotiations for peace, on the part of England and 
France, than had hitherto taken place since the cont 
mencement of the revolution. Nothing, however,, 
seemed to hasten it so much as the defeat of the 
French army in Egypt, and the settlement of the di^ 
ferences between England and the Baltic poweis, 
which enabled her to negotiate with more advantage, 
and greatly lowered the spirit of the French govern* 
ment. Preliminaries were signed on the first of Octo 
ber, 1801, and a definitive treaty concluded at Amieitf) 
between Great Britain and the French republic, Spain 
and Holland, on the 25th of March, 1803. By this 
treaty, Enp^land obtained Ceylon from the Dutch, and 
Trinidad from the Spaniards, relinqinshing rII her 
other conquests ; Malta being given back to the Imi^hts 
of 8t. John of Jerusalem, under the ^({mranty of thf 
principal powers of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

tinnce, from the death of the King and Queen, and oyer« 
' throw of the Girondist or Brissotine party, 1793, to the 
Bsace of AmieoB. 

The situatioQ of France, towi^rd the close of the 
year 1793, was deplorable ia the extreme. It lay at 
'«€ mercy of a faction, not merely blood-thirsty, but 
I vhich nothing but blood would satisfy. The Jacobins, 
'■orRobespierrean party, determined to root out every- 
thing that could, by the remotest implication, be de- 
soUDced as adverse to their plans, procured a decree to 
be passed, exceeding everything that can be conceived 
ia atrociiy. Such was he "Loi sur les suspeetst** 
passed in September, by which their agents in all 
parts of the country, were empowered to arrest, im- 
prison, and thereby doom to destruction, whomsoever 
Bttspicion in any manner attached to, not merely as 
principals, but as connected with principals, however 
^avoidably, naturally or accidentally. One article 
•lone will explain the rest. The following are the 
persons denounced in the 5th : — ^All of the ancient class 
of nobility ; all husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, 
•ons, or daughters, brothers, sisters, or agents of emi- 
grants, who shall not have constantly manifested an 
attachment to the revolution. The queen, the twenty- 
two victims of the Girondist party, and General Custine, 
^y be considered as among the earliest and most 
Jistipguished persons that fell under the power of this 
horrible faction. The Due d'Orleans, though not be- 
longing to the Girondist party, was denounced by Ro- 
bespierre himself, as connected with them, and pub- 
licly executed on the 6th of November; but his life 
tod conduct, both public and private, had been such 
tbat he fell totally unregretted. It would be vain to 
•ttempt to relate the many dreadful events which 
^Qvked this bloody period. It i« to be hoped history 
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will never again have to record such complicated cn^ 
elties and miseries, such premeditated murders, sudbi 
studied torments, mental and bodily. 

On the 17th of November, of this memorable yeat^ 
the catholic religion, (at the instance of an archbtskt^ 
of Paris, Gobet !) was publicly abjured by the cea*! 
vention, and decrees past, amid the most tumcltu* 
ous acclamations, for substituting a religion of re<is9tL 
m i IS room. The churches were quickly despoiled of 
their ornaments, the altars destroyed, civic feas^ts in*] 
stituted instead of religious festivals, and Liberty, 
Equality, &;c. consecrated as objects of worship. These 
revolutionary and anti-K^atholic decrees were moreover 
ordered to be translated into Italian, on purpose that 
they might be transmitted in that most intelligible, 
and therefore most offensive shape, to the pope. The 
calendar tinderwent also a correction. A new repub- 
lican form and era being adopted and established, to 
commence from the 22d of September, 1792, the day 
on which the national con\ ention began its sittings, 
and royalty was abolished. The year was divided 
into twelve parts, of thii ty days each, disttiiguishel 
according to the prevalent seasons, Vendemiaire, ^p- 
tember and October ; Brumaire, October and Norem- 
ber; Frimaire, November and December; Nivose, 
December and January ; Pluviose, January and Febni- 
ary; Ventose, February and March ; Germinal, March 
and April ; Floreal, April and May ; Prairial, May and 
June ; Messidor, June and July ; Thermidor, July and 
August ; Fructidor, August and September. The 
Sabbath was abolished, and five complimentary days 
added, all commemorative of the revolution. Each 
month was divided into three decades, and a respite 
from labour allowed every tenth day. 

It was not possible to suppose that those who ruled 
dwing this dark " reign of terror," could long be suf- 
fered to retain their power and station in the republic. 
Fortunately for the good of human society, their verv 
Climes rendered them jealous and suspicious of each 
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Mther, so that before many months had passed, after 

Ae execution of the queen and the Brissotines, the 

earth was rid of such monsters, proscribed and driven 

.to the scaffold by their own friends and associates in 

vickedness; Robespierre, from whom the faction 

^iefly took its denomination, being at length accused, 

*i9QDdemned, and executed, in the course of a few hours 

ID the month of July, 1794, to the satisfaction of the 

vhole civilized world. Before this great day of retri« 

bation, however, one more victim of royalty was 

lirooght to the scaffold, whose sole offence must have 

been the heroic display she had made, in her constant 

attendance upon the King, her brother, and his most 

unhappy family, of every amiable virtue that could 

tdom a woman. The princess Elizabeth, who had 

continued in the temple, with the two children of the 

unhappy Louis XVI. from the period of his execution, 

was brought before the revolutionary tribunal, accused 

of " accompanying the late king when he attempted 

his escape , oi having " attended upon and admmis* 

, tered help to the wounded in the conflict with the 

I guards f^ and of " having encoiiraged her infant neph« 

I ew, Lewis XYII. to entertain hopes of ascending the 

I throne of his father ;" and upon these charges sen- 

t^c<^ to die. May 10, 1794, and executed without 

pity or remorse. 

It was .during the year 1793, that Napoleon Bona* 

parte, a native of Corsica, had first an opportunity of 

I distinguishing himself in the French army, being em- 

? loved in the direction of the artillery at the siege of 
'oulon, which had fallen for a short time into the 
hands of the English. Hitherto the war against the 
powers in opposition to France, had been carried on in 
a most desultory and extraordinary manner, with 
more success certainly on the part of the French than 
could have been expected, from the extraordinary 
condition and circumstances of their armies, and the 
vCiange state of responsibility in which their com- 
Boanders were placea by their ruiers at home. Some 
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of their generals were compelled to desert, nn 
were proscribed, and many after displaying the utmc 
Talour in the field, were actually brought to the 
fold. Nerertheless, the impulse giyen to the reyoli 
tionarv army, by the circumstances of their connti 
aided by mistakes and jealousies on the part of the 
opponents, enabled it tc combat effectually agaii 
much better organized troops, and to resist the attaci 
that were made upon it in all quarters ; for in adc" 
tion to the Austriahs and Prussians, Sardinians, £i 
lish and Spanish, in La Vendee and other department 
a civil war prevailed, where many acts of herois 
indeed, were displayed by a brave, but unsuccessfs 
band of royalists, who ultimately paid dear for thei 
revolt, by the most horrid and disgraceful punishment 

The French revolution had now attained that pitcl 
of extravagance and disorder, which left no hopes oi 
any check or termination, but that which actually ei 
sued, namely, a military despotism. According to th< 
remarks of one of the ablest members of the first m 
tional assembly, one who was sacrificed at the peri< 
we have been treating of, in a way the most tfeach< 
ous and revolting to every feeling mind, the Fren< 
revolution being undertaken, not for the sake of im 
but for the sake of opinion, had no distinct leader, n< 
Cromwell or Fairfax. All were leaders, all institntoi 
all equally interested in the course of affairs. Such 
revolution, he observes, must be commenced by al 
but he was sagacious enough to foresee that it wod( 
probably be terminated by one. All, however, for ill 
certain time, being leaders and institutors, nothing 
could ensue from such a state of things, but continuu 
struggles to be uppermost; continual denunciations 
and proscriptions of rival parties; and a strange suo* 
cession of new constitutions, and new forms of govern- 
ment, as any opening seemed to occur for bringing 
things to a settlement. 

The death of Robespierre, and of many of his ac* 
complices^ clearly afforded such an openiag, if not ioi 
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wttlio^^ at least for ameUoratizi^ things ; bat lor some 
liioe me conyentioDL and the nation seemed to be in 
Ipo great a surprise and consternation to proceed with 
any method to so desirable an end. The former hav- 
ing had its origin in the days of anarchy and confusion, 
teemed little prepared to defend or support its own 
£^ty, but tiie cry of humanity began again to be 
Eused, and to be heard, and in no long course of time 
after the defeat of Robespierre, the jacobin clubs, from 
which had emanated all the previous acts and de- 
crees, so disgraceful to France, was abolished and dis- 
solved, by a decree of the convention. The reforma- 
tion of the laws and government gave greater trouble. 
The pain of death had been decreed against any who 
sbould propose to set aside the constitution of 1703, 
and with this sentence hanging over them, all the 
people had sworn to uphold and maintain it. Tired,, 
however, of the absolute and uncontrollable power 
they had exercised, many members, even of the con- 
vention, sincerely wished for more limited authority. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a new code of 
laws, and, in the meantime, processes were carried 
against some of the most violent of the abettors of the 
late tumults and disorders, particularly the commis^ 
sioDers who had sanctioned the most dreadful pro- 
ceedings at Lyons, Nantes, Oranse, and Arras. The 
execrable law under which they had acted, '* Loi des 
suspects,'^ was repealed, and a just vengeance directed 
against those who had been most forward to carry it 
iQto execution. 

At length a new constitution was framed, presented 
to the convention, and approved. Two legislative 
cooncUs, one of five hundred members, and the other 
of two htmdred and fifty, were to enact the laws ; the 
^tmer to propose, the latter to sanction or reject them. 
The executive govemment was committed to five 
Rectors, chosen by the legislature, but whose respon- 
sihility was ill-demied, and their connexion with the 
legislative bodies not sufficiently provided for, either . 
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as a balance, or controlling power. It was not with- 
out other faults and blemishes, but it may undoubted- 
ly be regarded as making a much nearer approach to 
order and regularity, than the one which it was in- 
tended to supersede. It was formally accepted and 
proclaimed, September 23, 1795.* 

This may be considered as the third constitution 
established since the first meeting of the states- 
general, in 1789 ; great objections were made to one 
article, which secured the return of a very large pro- 
portion of the members of the convention, to senre in 
the new legislature. Tumults were raised in the 
sections of Paris, and an attack made upon the con- 
vention, which, however, was at last rescued from the 
violence of the mob. Bonaparte, who w^s then at 
Paris, was appointed to act upon this occasion in de- 
fence of the assembly. 

Externally, the affairs of France may be said to 
have been at this moment in a high and extraordi- 
nary degree of prosperity. The campaigns of 1794 
and 1795, committed to the charge of very able g&Jr 
erals, Pichegru, Souham, Jourdan, Eleber, Moreau, 
and Dugommier, had hitherto succeeded beyond their 
utmost expectations. The Belgian states, and the 
united provinces, had not only been wrested from the 
hands of their defenders, the Austrians, Prussians, and 
British, but associated with the French republic in a 
close confederacy. The stadtholdership was a^in 
abolished, and the stadtholder and his family obliged 
to take refuge in England. In the meantime, peace 
had been concluded with many of the belli^erant pow- 
ers, highly advantageous to France; with Prussia, 
Spain, the landgrave of Hesse, the grand duke of Tus^ 
cany, and others ; while the navigation of the rirers 
Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt, had been rendered free, in 

The directors being Reubel. Letourneur, Lareveillere-Lep&uZ) 
Barras, and Sieyes ; but thelatter declining the honour, Uarnot 
•uppUed his place. 
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all their courses and branches, to the people of France. 
These proceedings with regard to the Bel^n states 
and Holland, were the commencement of a system 
pursued from that time on all the frontiers of the new 
republic. By a decree of the national assembly, the 
French generals were directed to proclaim everywhere 
the sovereignty of the people, to suppress all authori- 
ties and privileges, to repeal all taxes, and establish 
provisional governments on democratic principles. By 
thiis system of ^^fratemizatianj-* as it was called, the 
subdued countries being formed into republics, *' repulh 
Hqves satdlitesy" as they were significantly denomina- 
ted, by the French themselves, were associated with 
France as subordinate states. Of the states first revo- 
lutionized in this manner, the Batavian republic took 
the lead, surrendering to France, without hesitation, 
the chief of her fortresses, and thus extending, and at 
the same time protecting, her frontier. The mistake 
she made in thus welcoming the French, was but too 
soon discovered. The French levied heavy contribu- 
tioDs; the English took from them many of their for- 
eign settlements, and particularly the cape of Good 
Hope, and the island oi Ceylon. 

In the month of June, 1795, Louis XVII., the imfor- 
tunate son of Louis XYI., died in the temple, under 
circumstances extremely suspicious, and very deplora- 
ble, having been some time in the custody of a low- 
bom drunken wretch, who did everything ne could to 
insult and torment him, and undermine his health. 
He was in the eleventh year of his age at the time of 
hid death. His sister, the princess royal, (the present 
datchess of Angouleme,) was soon afterward most 
happily released from her miserable prison, whence a 
iainer, mother, and aunt, had been successively led to 
execution, and where an only brother had died a vic- 
tim to cruelty, and perhaps poison. Her royal high- 
ness was exchanged for certain members of the late 
convention, who had been delivered up to the allies, 
by the generals who had incurred the displeasure of. 
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their rulers tt Paris, or had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy by other accidents. 

The appointment of the five directors, was an act' 
cf policy on the part of the ruling members of the con* 
rention, who thought it better to hazard such a diw 
ion of the executive power, than to give umbrage to 
the people, by the renewal of a first magistrate, though 
an elective one. As these new officers, however, owed 
their nomination to the influence of those members of 
the late convention who were chosen to form a part 
of the legislative bodv ; a close union was soon found 
to subsist between the directors and the majority of 
the council. 

The council of ancients, consisting of two hundred 
and fifty members, at first appeared to form the bul- 
wark ot the new constitution ; having no share in the 
framing of the laws, they were able to interpose with 
the greater dignity in pronouncing their judgment upon 
such as were referred to them, and often exercised the 
restored privilege of the veto beneficially for the public. 
The judicial murders of the reign of terror were ter- 
minated, and the government displayed in many in* 
stances, a return to moderation and humanity, ez« 
tremely desirable and praiseworthy, but in the southern 
department, a system of reaction and retaliation pre- 
vailed, which it was beyond their power to controL 
An organized body of assassins kept all those parts c£ 
the nation in a state of incessant alarm. The metz^ 
olis was in some degree restored to its wonted gayetyv 
but everything bespoke, as might reasonably be ex* 
pected, a most demoralized state of society. The 
stage became intolerably licentious, and the public 
amusements were disgraced, by a freedom of mannas» 
and indelicacy of dress on the part of the femalesi 
beyond measure offensive. Those whose nearest con- 
nexions had been doomed to the scafibld, could find 
no better mode of commemorating their loss, than by 
festive meetings, called " Bals a la Victime,'^ to whica 
no one could he admitted bat such as had lost a father 
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' ft mother, a husband, a wii'e, a brother, or a sister, by 
the iruiUotine ! 

Hitherto the prowess of the French armies had been 
manifested mach more in the north, and on the Rhine, 
than in the sonthem parts of the continent ; toward 
Italy, the Austrians and Piedmontese seemed to hold 
the French in check. Bugommier Had indeed invaded 
Spain with effect ; and by his attacks contributed to 
bring about a peace with that country ; but now a 
new scene was about to open, leading to such a suc- 
cession of victories and revolutions as it would be 
impossible iuliy to describe in such a work as the 
present. 

Early in the year 1796, General Bonaparte obtained 
(being then twenty-six years of age) tne chief com- 
mand of the army of Italy, as it was called. His ea« 
gemess to commence operations drew upon him some 
remonstrances. It was suggested to him that many 
things were wanting in- his army necessary to the 
campaign. " I have enough," said he, *' If I conquer, 
and too many if I should be beaten." The Austrian 
army in those parts was commanded by General Beao- 
lieu, an officer peculiarly active and enterprising. Gen« 
eral Bonaparte took the command of the French army 
on the 30th of March, and between the 12th and 15tA 
of April, beat the Austrian troops in three distinct en- 
gagements, at Montenotte, Millesimo (or Montelezino,) 
and Dego. In the space of four days, it has been 
computed, that the Austrian army was diminished to 
the amount of fifteen thousand men, bein^ separated 
at the same time from their Piedmontese allies. After 
the battle of Dego, Bonaparte advanced rapidly into 
Piedmont, nor did he stop till he had arrived at the 
very gates of Turin. There he agreed to an armistice 
solicited by the king, who was ignominiously compel- 
led to submit to his occupyklg with French troops all 
the principal fortresses of his country. Happy to be 
allowed to retain the capital, he was abo obliged to 
eede Savoy, Nice, Tende, and Beuil. From Turini 
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Bonaparte pursued his course into Lombardy, and by 
the celebrated battle of Lodi, on the 10th of May^ ol>> 
tained complete possession of the Milanese. 

Un willing to enter immediately into ihe narrow 
parts of Italy in this stage of his proceedings, he sat* 
isfied himself with threatening the pope and the king 
of Naples, till he brought them to terms of peace; 
the former surrendering to the French republic, Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, and the coasts of the Adriatic, from 
the mouths of the Po, to Ancona ; and the latter con- 
senting to contribute largely to the maintenance of 
the French army, and to close his ports against the 
enemies of France. The dukes of Parma and Mo- 
dena, made submission in time to save their countries. 
The grand duke of Tuscany had previously acknowl- 
edged the French republic, but was bidden very per- 
emptorily to exclude the English from the port of 
Leghorn. The submission of all these princes and 
states to the overwhelming force of the army under 
the command of Bonaparte, was but part of the vic- 
tory he obtained over them. In every sKep he took, 
he was careful, by new laws, treaties, and political ar- 
rangements, to ^^ revolutionize^* the countries over 
which he obtained an ascendancy by arms, and to in- 
cor))orate them with the French republic. SavoVf 
Nice, and the Milanese, were thus brouc^ht imder lus 
dominion, and ultimately erected into distinct, though 
subordinate republics. 

It was at the very commencement of the military 
career of this extraordinary man, that be adopted t 
system of plunder, which lor a long time engaged the 
attention of the whole civilized world. In all the 
treaties concluded with the Italian princes, he stipu- 
lated that French artists should be admitted into their 
public galleries, museums, and palaces, to select as 
many as they might chot>se, of the choicest perform* 
ances of the celebrated painters, and sculptors of all 
ages, and cause them to be conveyed to Paris. French 
sentiment has dwelt upon the circumstance of the on* 
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mortal Raphael, Titian, and Domenichino, having 
thus had it in their power, and in sach critical mo- 
ments, to pay the lansom of their native countries. 
Of eriooking the sad violation of sentiment occasioneO 
by the removal of these precious pledges of their stU' 
pendous talents from the hands which had so long 
preserved them, and from places of which they had 
been so justly regarded as the choicest and most val- 
uable ornaments. 

The sie^e of Mantua was attended with many se- 
vere conflicts. On the reduction of that important 
place, Bonaparte is stated to have thus addressed his 
sddiers : '^ The capture of Mantua terminates a cam- 
paign which has justly entitled you to the everlasting 
gratitude of your country. You have triumphed over 
the enemy in three pitched battles, and seventy infe- 
rior engagements; you have taken a hundred thou- 
sand prisoners, fifty field-pieces, two thousand batter- 
ing-cannons. The country you have subdued has 
nourished, maintained, and paid the army during the 
whole campaign, and you have remitted thirty mill- 
ions to the mmister oi finance, in aid of the public 
treasury. You have enriched » the museum at Paris, 
with more than three hundred of the choicest and 
most valuable works of art, both of ancient and mod- 
em Italy, and which it had taken thirty ages to pro- 
duce." 

Though we know from subsequent accounts of 
French victories, that they are not always to be de- 
pended upon, yet there can be no doubt, that the above 
address does pretty fairly describe the extraordinary 
rapidity and extent of Bonaparte's first operations in 
the field. The years 1796 and 1797 were indeed 
marked by such surprising instances of this nature, 
that they deserve a place in history, though the pru- 
dence and good generalship of such precipitate steps 
has been reasonably questioned. Mantua capitulated 
on the 2d of February, 1797, and Bonaparte pursued 
his course in the direction of the Austrian capital* 
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learing Italy behind him, with a view of {>eDetratiB^ 
to Vienna. Though obliged to fight his way, he sue* 
ceeded, March 2, 1797, in taking possession of Ghm^ 
disca, which laid open to him the provinces of Goiitai^ , 
Camiola, and Carinthia. 

The Austrian grand army was commanded by tlii 
emperor's brother, the archdnke Charles, an able g«l* 
eraf, a great favourite with the soldiers, and who' 
had combated the French on the Rhine with signd 
success. He was not, however, strong enough to 
await the approach of the French, who soon reached ' 
Leoben, only thirty miles from Vienna, where great 
consternation was excited, and the imperial family 
compelled to retire. As both armies, however, weve 
brought into a very critical position, negotiations were 
entered into at this place, an armistice concluded on 
the Sth of April, and prelimiDaries of peace signed, 
on the 15th of the same month, 1797. 

Before we notice the celebrated treaty of Campo* 
Formio, by which the peace was settled and confinn^ 
ed, it may bq fit to consider the state of those coun 
tries which Bonaparte had left behind on his march 
upon Vienna. He had made peace on his own terms ; 
^most advantageous ones for France) with Parma, M(h 
dena, Rome, and Naples. He had overrun SaToy, 
obtained possession of the Milanese, and reduoel 
Mantua. He had erected Genoa into the Ligurian 
republic, and the Milanese he converted into the Ci9* 
alpine republic, after having first given it the name of 
Transpadane in reference to the river Po, and in cod^ 
tradistinction to the Cispadane republic, consisting of 
Modena, Bologna, Reggio, and Ferrara, confederate in 
1796. He had passed Venice on his wa^ to Trieste^ 
of which he took possession on the 3d of April, 1797 
The Venetians had afforded an asylum to Louis 
XVin., and wavered greatly in taking part either with 
the Ausirians or the French, not being able to calciH 
late upon the issue of the contest. They had also 
follen mto domestic broils and dissensions, which gave 



'fke French commander the opportunity he always 
"Wnght, of introduoing a French army to allay their dif- 
ka&ices. The consequences were, that they immedi- 
"Meiy seized upon the fleet, the Ionian islands, and in 
"feet, all the Venetian states, which enabled Bonaparte 

Rieatly to improve the peace he was making with the 
nstnans. Albania and the Ionian islands he kept to 
Elaniself ; to the Cisalpine republic he assigned the west- 
^an dep^idancies c^ Venice, reserring for Austria, the 
"itapitaf, Istria, Dalmatia, and the islands of the Adriatic, 
^ exchange for the Netherlands and the dutchy of Lux« 
'cmburg. He had pr<^essed to enter upon the Yene- 
•Hftn states, merely to rescuer them from the hands of 
'Austria, but by this extraordinary manoeuvre, he not 
only delivered them over to the very power from 
'whom he undertook to save them, but ne obtained 
I from Austria the very object for the sake of which 
her English allies had refused to make peace in 1796. 
Such appears to have been the foundation of the cel- 
•ebrated^ treaty of Campo-Formio, concluded between 
the emperor and the French republic, October 17, 1797. 
Previously to the conclusion of the treaty of Cam- 
po-Formiov the allies had lost three of their confeder- 
•ates, the dukes of Wirteqiberg and Bavaria, and the 
margrave of Baden, all of whom had found it neces- 
;iary to purchase peace of the directory by heavy con- 
frimitions. Such great advantages in its external re- 
lations were, however, far from contributing to the 
JDtemal tranquillity of the republic. The first five 
directors, as might naturally have been expected, were 
by no means accordant in their views, or of equal tal- 
ents and abilities ; and provision seemed to have been 
made for fresh revolutions, by the contmual recurrence 
of new elections, both in the lejgislative assemblies and 
directory. One of the five directors was annually to 
go out, and one third of each of the legislative bodies 
to be renewed* The first event of this kind, as ml^ht 
■be expected, revived all the jealousies of rival parties, 
•and produced an explosion almost as viclent as any 
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that had fet occurred — the explosion of the 18th 
Fraetidor, as marked in the short-lived republican 
endar. Le Tourneur quitted the directory by lot, 
was succeeded by Barthelemi, who soon appeared i 
clined to join Camot against Reubel, Barras, and 
yilliere-Lepaux. The three latter were for assumi 
a despotic power. Their opponents were divided: 
sonae inclined to the restoration of royalty, others fa 
the emancipation of the councils from the sway of thtfi 
directors, Reubel and his two associates ; but as thef 
formed a minority, and their enemies were prompt m 
their measures ot revenge, and had moreover the coooh 
mand of the military, it was not long before the latter 
obtained the victory they sought. On the 4th of Se^ 
tember, 1797, the legislative assemblies were sur- 
rounded with troops, and at the instance of the three 
ruling directors, two of their colleagues, (Camot and 
Barthelemi,) several members of the two councilsi 
many public ministers, and many men of letters, de* 
clared guilty of anti-republican measures and princi* 
pies, arrested, and imprisoned; and on the 5th, sea* 
tenced to deportation to the unhealthy and remote 
settlement ol Guiana, in South America. The aa- 
thors, editors, directors, and j)roprietors, of no less thaft 
forty-two public journals, were included in the sentence. 
Some of the proscribed members found means to es- 
cape ; but those who were conveyed to G-uiana suSerei 
dreadfully from the voyage ; many died from the un* 
wholesomeness of the place, some found means to 
return to Europe, particularly General Pichegru and 
the ex-director, Barthelemi, who were conveyed vc 
£nj?land from the Dutch settlement of Surinam. 

Bonaparte returned to Paris not long after these ^ 
turbances, and was received with peculiar honours. 
The people began to look up to him for deliveranee 
from the tyranny of three directors ; and the latter 
were as eager to remove him from the metropolis 
In the midst of the honours paid to him, on accooot 
of his victories in Italy and G^many, Barras, with 
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great emphasis, nominated him as the hero destined 
10 i>lace the tri-K:oloured flag on the tower of London. 
Troops were actually assembled on the coasts of 
Flanaers and Normandy for the purpose ; but Bona- 
parte himself, seeing the impracticability of such an 
Attempt, meditated a more distant expedition. 

In the course of the year 1798, the system, began 
to successfully in Flanders and Holland, of revolution* 

^iziog the countries into which the French armief 
shoald penetrate, was carried to a great extent. 

^ Watchful to seize upon every opportunity afforded 
them by internal dissensions, the French this year ob« 
tained possession of Rome, Switzerland, the Pays de 
Vaud, the Grisons, and Geneva, under circumstances 
peculiarly distressing to the existing governments, and 
commonly attended with heavy exactions, and the 

Blunder of their churches, palaces, and museums. 
^ 'he pope was driven from Rome, partly by his own 
subjects, and partly through an overweenmg confidence 
i in his own power and influence. The Roman repub- 
lie was proclaimed February 15, 1798 ; and the finances 
I bfiog found in a bad state, the Vatican and other pub* 
I' lie buildings stripped of their contents. The Pays de 
I Vaud, whither the French had been invited, to protect 
I them against the aristocratic despotism of the Bernese, 
I was formed into the Lemait, and Switzerland, after 
I many cruel sacrifices, into the Helvetic republic, or 
rather into three republics, for that was ultimately the 
arrangement adopted ; provisional governments being 
b all places appointed, conformably, in a ^eat degree, 
to the principles of the French constitution. No re- 
monstrances on the part of the free cantons could save 
them from the directorial decrees. An address to this 
affect; f-eculiarly pathetic and eloquent, from the can- 
tons of Schwitz, Uri, Appenzel, (xlari^, Zug, and Un- 
derwalden, had no effect whatever in preserving them 
from a change of constitution, forced upon them by 
democratic France. The degenerate Romans had ap- 
peared to pride themselves upon emulating their he- 

VI. — N 
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Toic ancestors, in re-establishing the republic, under 
the auspices of Gallic invaders. But the brave Swiss 
resisted to the utmost the rude disturbers of theur 
ancient freedom. The modem republicans of Rome 
chanted a Te Deum, to hallow their deliverance. The 
Swiss sun^ their antiquated songs of patriotism and 
freedom, till the most dire necessity compelled then 
to surrender their established constitution to the dic- 
tates of a French directory. 

On the 5th of May, Bonaparte left Paris for Tou- 
lon, to take the command of an expedition, the real 
object of which has scarcely been ascertained to this 
day, though it appears most probable, that he de- 
signed to join Tippoo Saib in India, and to subvert 
the British empire there. He was accompanied by 
many artists, naturalists, and antiquarians, and a large 
proportion of the army which had served under him 
in Italy. Malta lying in his way to Egypt, he failed 
not to take possession of it, partly by force and partly 
by intrigue, subjecting that island and its dependan- 
cies, Goza and Cumino, to the French republic, June 
12, 1798. Its conquest had for some time previously 
been meditated, but it had lately been put under the 
protection of the emperor of Russia, Paul I. : it was 
treated by the French as ill as other places, notwith- 
standing the utmost assurances to the contrary. The 
knights were driven from the island, many of the 
people were compelled to join the French army, and , 
new laws imposed under the authority of the directo- 
ry. In the month of July, tjhis year, 1798, a trium- 
phant entry into Paris, of all the works of art collected 
in the several places subdued by the French arms, took 
place amid the acclamations of the people. The 
French fleet had narrowly escaped at Malta the pur- 
suit of an English one, under the command of Nelson ; 
and, after the subduction of the island, it was able to 
proceed, still undiscovered^ to Egypt, where the Eng- 
lish had already been to look for them in vain. On 
the )?d ol July, Bonaparte took possession of Alexan 
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I dik,%nooriag his fleet in the bay (^ Aboukii^ In less 
I than three weeks from his landing, and after a severe 
action with the Mamelukes, called the battle of the 
pyramids, Cairo, and the whole of the Delta fell into 
Bis power ; but his triumph was lessened by the loss of 
his fleet, on the 1st of August, which, being attacked 
in the bay by Nelson, was almost totally destroyed or 
taken, the French admiral Brueys being killed and 
his ship burnt ; four ships only, two of them frigates, 
.were all that escaped. When Bonaparte left Toulon, 
ais fleet consisted of four hundred sail, including thir- 
teen ships-of-the-line, and it was rather increased 
than otherwise by his enterprise at Malta. 

The victory of Nelson gave a new turn to the war 
against the French. On his quitting £gypt, he car- 
ried his fleet to Naples, where the utmost joy was 
manifested by the court at the blow which had heea 
given to the French preponderance. The queen in- 
voked the Austrians to renew the war asainst France ; 
and the expedition to Egypt and attack upon Malta 
having excited the czar, and even the grand seignor, 
to resist aggressions so unprovoked and alarming. 
Francis II. was not insensible to the call made upon 
him. England was not backward to encourage and 
aid such movements, in every part of Europe. The 
king of Sardinia and the grand duke of Tuscany 
showed themselves willing to join the new confede- 
racy ; but the king of Prussia was not to be prevailed 
on to abandon his neutrality. 

The Neapolitan court, which had been the fore- 
most to excite this new war, were the sufierers from 
it Having invaded the territories of the church, and 
even obtained possession of Rome, they were suddenly 
driven back by the French, the capital taken, and 
the royal family compelled to retire to Palermo, in 
Sicily. Naples was not taken possession of without 
a formidable insurrection of that extraordinary portion 
of its population, the Lazzaroni^ with whom the king, 
whose amusements were often unbecoming his high 
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rank, happened to be popular. This resistanc# pro* 
Toked reprisals exceedingly distressing to the inhal^t- 
ants, and almost ruinoas to the city ; the tumult, how* 
erer, was at length appeased, and the kingdom of 
Naples converted into the Parthenopean ovNeapoHian 
republic 

The king of Sardinia and the granc duke of Tus- 
cany were also made to pay dear for the renewal of 
hostilities, both being deprived of their dominions, 
as allies of the Neapolitans, and compelled to aban- 
don their capitals. The aged pope, who had, in- 
deed, by many unwise provocations, irritated the 
French, a refugee in the Tuscan territories, unwilling 
to accompany the deposed princes in their retreat 
from Florence, and too confidently relying on the rev- 
erence that would be paid to his years and station, 
was actually arrested in his monastic retirement, and 
conveyed to Valence, in Dauphiny, a prisoner, where 
he died broken-hearted, August 29, 1799. On the 
establishment of the consular govemment, his body 
was honourably interred, and a monument erected 
over him. 

But the directory, in the midst of these arbitrarf 
seizures of states and kingdoms, acted with too little 
foresight, as to the effects of the formidable confede- 
racy of Russia and Austria. The French armies 
were widely separated, and many of the most suc- 
cessful generals, through a pernicious jealousy, dis- 
graced and removed from their command. This dii^ 
heartened the soldiers ; and reverses were preparing 
for them, both in Germany and Italy. The Russian 
army, under Souvaroff, entered the latter country early 
in tne spring of the year 1799, and on the A8th df 
April was at Verona. The character and manners of 
this northern general, made a great impression both 
upon the allied armies and upon the inhaoitants of the 
countries he invaded. The French, under the cele- 
brated Moreau, were obliged to fall back, leaving the 
Milanese exposed to the combined forces. After t»> 
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lioas actions, MHao was inyested ; and, after a nine- 
teen days' si^e, taken May 24. Turin Alessandria. 
Bfantua, and Tortona, were reduced in the months 91 
June and July ; and, in most of these places, as well as 
in other parts of Italy, Tuscany, Naples, and Rome 
great indignaticxi was manifested agamst the French 
of whose tyranny they had all tasted, and of whost 
friendship they were already become weary. In a 
short time the French retained, of*^ll their conquests 
in those parts, only Genoa and Savoy. 

While the^ things were going on, the councils at 
Paris began to distrust the government of the direct- 
ors, and to ask why Bonaparte was at such a distance. 
Inquiries of this kind were often put to his brother 
Lucien, who had a seat in the council of five hundred. 
A party was formed against the most obnoxious of the 
directors, and three found it necessary to retire. An- 
other revolution in the government was evidently 
preparing. Bonaparte's absence and object seemed 
equally mysterious. It was supposed that he meant 
to open the old channel of trade between the East 
Indies and the Mediterranean. After the destruction 
of his fleet, as though banished from France, he ap- 
peared eager to establish a colony in Egypt, which, 
perhaps, was originally in his view, in carrying thither 
all that the arts and sciences of Elurope could contrib- 
ute of utility or beauty. All his works were superin- 
tended by persons of known celebrity for talent and 
knowledge of every description ; but he was turned 
from Uiis object by the jealousy of the Turks, who, 
after the battle of Aboukir, (or of the Nile, as it is 
generally called in England,) were ready enough to 
loin the'Eoj^lish in attacking the French, confined, as 
It were, within their territories. Bonaparte, to be 
beforehand with them, marched into Syria, where the 
pacha of At:re, a man of niost ferocious character, 
commanded. He succeeded in taking many fortresses, 
and for three months maintained a war m the very 
heart of the country, but his artillery having been in 
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tercepted ly the English, who had also been admitt 
iDto Acre, nis attempts upon the latter place tv-i 
frustrated, and, being threatened on all sides, he 
solved to return to Egypt ; there he received letters 
inform him of the reverses in Italy, and the disord 
at Paris, and to press his return ; but the Turks 
landed at Aboukir, and taken possession of 
fort, and it was judged necessary for his fa 
that he should not quit Egypt without beati 
them. He hastened to attack them, and succeeded 
but not without many severe conflicts,, and an ei^ 
days' siege of the fortress of Aboukir. Soon after t _„ 
success, he embarked clandestinely for France, leaving^ 
the army under the command of General Klebe^ 

Swho complained greatly of being so duped and abao^^ 
loned,) and in a very extraordinary manner escaped 
all the English ships cruising in the Meditermean. 

Bonaparte arrived just in time to take advantage of 
the distracted state of the government. The legid»> 
ture was a prey to faction ; the directors divided ia 
opinion; the jacobins and anarchists extremely trouble* 
some, and not unlikely to recover their sway ; labile 
many departments were in a state of insurrection and 
civil war. Sieyes, the most wise and politic of aU 
that had yet been in the directory, foresaw the necea? 
sity of a change, and wanted only some military geniut' 
to support his measures, and to whom he could coo** 
fide his designs. Three other important charactem' 
appeared to rest their hopes on the interference ct 
Bonaparte ; Fouche, minister of police ; Cambacerev 
minister of justice ; and the ex-mmister for foreign al* 
fairs, Talleyrand Perigord. 

Within a month alter the arrival of Bonaparte, f, 
proposal was made in the council of ancients, to re- 
move the legislative bodies to St. Cloud, and to confer 
on Bonaparte the command of the troops at Paris. At 
the moment the decree was passed, Bonaparte, accom- 
panied by many of the generals who had distinguished-' 
themselves under him, appeared at the bar, denouncing 
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ts against all who should traverse the decree just 
". The council of ^ye hundred, taken by sur- 
ise, made some ffhow of resistance ; and Bonaparte 
pearing among them, e^ve such offence, that he 
in danger of assassination, amid the cries of 
wn with the tyrant !" " No dictator !*' His brother 
lUcien, at that time president, was loudly called upon 
pronounce a decree of outlawry against him, which 
evaded by throwing aside his official dress, and re- 
cing his seat in the assembly ; after which, Bona- 
e, in some alarm, having joined his troops, the 
eting was dissolved, and violently dispersed by the 
diery. It was allowed, however, to assemble again 
der the former presidency, the Jacobinical members 
ling excluded, wnen a new order of things, approved 
the council of elders, was brought forward, decreed, 
imd proclaimed. The directory was abolished, and 
tkree new chief magistrates appointed under the name 
of consuls, while committees were formed to prepare 
new constitution. Eighty persons were to compose 
senate, one hundred a tribunate, and three hundred 
legislative body. 

The time seemed now to be arrived when the ex- 
of the revolutionary movement had prepared 
en's minds for a transition from a state of anarchy to 
le of despotism. Popular libertv had fallen into dis- 
pute, from the violences of t£e Jacobins; and a 
ng executive government seemed indispensably 
jftecessary to restore things to any degree of order, and 
^consistency. Though the five directors appeared to 
ie exchanged for three consuls, there was, in the last 
instance, no correspondent division of power and au- 
thority. To the first consul were assigned functions 
pad prerogatives exceedingly distinct from those of his 
iDoUeagues. *' Unity of thought and action was de- 
bated to be a fundamental quality in the executive 
^wer.*' So far they were evidently going back to the 
; ant and best principles of monarchy. Hitherto, how- 
erei, an elective and limited consulate was all that was 
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cootemplated. General Bonaparte was appointed 
consul, Cambaceres, the second, and Le Bran, 
third ; the first two for ten, the last^for only fiye yeanj 
Bonaparte, to say the least, having all the power of 
king, though not the name; asdgned to him — a po^ 
approaching too near to absolute and uncontrollal 
despotism. 

In the first discharge of his new functions, howeT< 
he was careful to display a spirit of moderation, ' 
bearance, and conciliation, in many popular acts 
home, and overtures of peace to England. The latt 
were without efiect, and a large subsidy being grant 
by the British parliament, to enable the emperor 
continue the war, no time was lost b^ the French 
endeavouring to recover their footing m Italy. In tl 
month of May, 1800, the first consul left Paris, to 
the command of the army in those parts; and after' 
most surprising passage through the mountainous pai 
of Switzerland, and the capture of the town of Cost 
with the celebrated fort of Bard, succeeded so far as 
be able to enter Milan once more in triumph, the Ai 
trians retiring before him, little expecting that^he cot 
find a way into Lombardy by the road he had chos 
The Russian army had been withdrawn in disgi 
after the proceedings in Switzerland, which had great 
ofiended the czar. Previously to the entrance of 
first consul into Milan, the French, under Mass* 
had been compelled to evacuate Genoa ; but the Al 
trians were doomed to suffer a reverse ; and though 
the famous battle of Marengo, which took place on 
14th of June, they fought with the most desp< 
courage, and sustained an action of fourteen hoi 
with great heroism, and the fairest prospects of 
cess, the enemy received reinforcements at so critii 
a moment as to enable them to obtain a compl< 
victory, which was soon followed by a suspension 
hostilities, solicited by the Austrian general. 

Negotiations for peace were entered into at Pal 
and the preliminaries were signed i bat. through 
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i-mpustrances of tlie Eng^lish goTemmenty ^as it it 
Kipposed,) the emperor refused his ratification, and 
me war was continued, both in Germany and Italy, 
IHI the 25th of December, 1800, when another 8a8peih> 
'«0Qof hostilities being agreed to, at Steyen, a town 
in Upper Austria, soon led to the treaty of Luwmlle^ 
, lietween the French republic and the empire^ signed 
I February 9, 3801 ; by which the Rhine was male the 
■JboQodary of the French republic, leaving the seyeral 
^"^inces dispossessed, in part or in whole, of their ter^ 
ories on the left side of the river, to be indemnified 
the bosom of the empire ; the Adige, in the same 
^manner, bein^ fixed to be the boundary between the 
iostriaa territories in Italy and the Cisalpine repub- 
ic. The grand duke of Tuscany renounced his duke- 
fiom in favour of the infant duke of Parma, created 
&iog of Etruria ; and the independence of the Bata- 
.Tiao, Helvetic and Cisalpine republics, was recognised 
and guarantied by both parties. 
The English government had refused to enter into 
naval armistice, though in danger of being deserted 
the emperors of Germany and Russia, and had 
lined every offer of peace upon such terms, while 
Ita and Egypt continued in the hands of France. 
t after the re-canture of the former, and the defeat 
the French unaer Menou, at Alexandria, in Sep- 
ber, 1801, both parties seemed more disposed than 
ire, to enter into negotiation, with senous views 
bringing things to an accommodation. On March 
th, 1802, a de&iitive treaty was signed at Amiens, 
[>re favourable to France than to England, though 
thing could exceed the joy expressed in the latter 
try, on the termination of hostilities with the 
ch republic. It was soon found to be no better 
a truce of very short duration. 
The power of the FiQench republic at this moment 
enormously great In addition to the former 
ions of France, it had gained the Netherlands, 
a considerable portion of Germany; Genevsi 

VI. — o 
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mm of the coorention with the pope had been settled 
End arraiig)ed in the preceding year, upon the fiillow- 
lag principles : — ^Tbat a new dmsion of the French 
liiocess should be made, suited to the republican di- 
Tision of the country ; and that the first consul should 
nominate the new archbishops and bishops, leaving it 
^ the pope, as a matter of course, to confer canonical 
JBstitutioos. The bishops to appoint the parish priests, 
Eobject to the approbation of government The pope 
ilo procure the ancient bishops to resign, and to engage 
not to disturb the alienated property of the chun£. 
Ifo bull, rescript, &c., from the court of Rome, no de- 
crees of synods, or .general councils, to be received, or 
promulgated, without the consent of government No 
national or diocesan meeting to take place without 
the same authority ; or any nuncio, legate or vicar, to 
be allowed to exercise his fimctions. 

Such were some of the principal articles of the eon- 
tordatwn of 1801. The pope seemed to be glad to 
make any coneessions that might recover France from 
the depths of infidelity ; while the articles themselves 
jriainly show that) the first consul, in restoring Catholi- 
cism, had no intention to subject the nation, as here* 
tofore, to the dominion of the Roman see, even in 
spiritual matters. A still stronger proof, however, of 
;Whidi, appears in the libertE afforded, at the same 
time, to the Lutherans and Oalvinists, who were 
t>laced nearly upon the same footing with the eath»* 
lies; and were even allowed to have three seminaries 
of education; two in the eastern 'parts of France, for 
the Lutherans, and one at Geneva, for the Oalvinists. 
ProvisaoQ was also made in the new concordatum for 
the supposed case of a protestant being chosen chi^f 
Magistrate of the republic. 

On the second of A;ugust, 1802, by an extraordinary 
vtpression of 'the public will, the- consulate, the term 
^ whfeh,'in the case ' of Bonaparte and GambacereSj 
otdt been 'limited to ten years, was coqierred on the 
^^nner Hoar life. The onfjaail proposal had beca onlv 
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fo extend the term ; bat the people m the diffo'ent 
eommunes being called apon to give their o|nnian, 
roted, almost iiDanimously, for its being continued to 
the first consul for life, which was reamly sanctioned 
by the senate. 

This appointment was soon followed by a new form 
of constitution, calculated to throw greater power mto 
the hands of the first magistrate, who was permitted, 
not only to nominate his colleagues, but to make war, 
form alliances, conclude peace, pardon criminals, and 
yirtually to choose the members of the legislative 
body, by means of the senate, which was almost ««d- 
tirely under his influence. He was careful, at v'ue 
same time, to put the goreraments of the Cisalpiuo 
and Ligurian republics, and other newly acquued 
states, upon a similar footing, reserving to himself, in 
all cases, the supreme power as first magistrate. AU 
these steps were so artfully taken, as to appear to be 
the regular result of popular choice and deliberation. 
Liberty, equality of civil rights, and national repre- 
sentation, were professed to be the objects in view; 
but care was taken to render each dependant on the 
domineering influence and directions of the first con- 
sul. It was at this period that the Cisalpine was 
converted into the Itahan republic. 

Switzerland was now so easily to be brought under 
the French yoke, though its strujfj^les for liberty and 
independence were finally unavaihnff. Many of the 
cantons displayed an almost invincible attachment to 
their ancient constitution, and resisted, in every vnj 
they could, the menaced invasion of their rights and 
privileges; but the more they were divided amcag 
themselves, which unhappily proved to be the case to 
a high degree, the greater opportunity was aflbiued 
to the despotic ruler of France to interpose his offices 
to restore peace, nominaUy as a mediator, but really 
and efiectuaily to the subjugation of the coimtry, 
which, when reduced, was m mockery declared to be 
free and independent Remonstrances on the part f f 
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Ike English ooart, are supposed to have had some 
«Siect ia mitigatiDg the ngour of his eztictioos, and 
renderiog the new constitution prepared for them, 
more congenial to their feelings than might otherwise 
have been the case. 

In 1802, by the death of the duke of Faitna, and in 
virtue of a previous conventicxi with Spain, the first 
consul, in the name of the French republic, took po^ 
session of the dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guas* 
talla, and incorporated them soon after vn*L France. 
The only son of the deceased duke of Parma, by a 
Spanish princess, having assigned to him by the treaty 
or Luneville, the Tuscan states, under the title of the 
kingdom of Etruria. 

Though, by the above treaty, the indemnification 
of those princes, whose rights and property had suf- 
fered from the progress of the French, seemed to be 
left chiefly to the decision of the diet of the empire, 
Bonaparte found means to interfere to his own advan- 
tage, &LVGuring those most from whom* he had the 
most to fear, or who were most likely to be subservi- 
ent to his views. For the duke of Wirtemberg, 
(he landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and the margrave of 
Baden, he secured the electoral dignitv; while the 
indemnifications were provided for oy the seculariza- 
tion of many ecclesiastical states on the right side of 
die Rhine. 

It was soon found that, by the peace of Amiens, 
little cordiality wa^ produced between the two na- 
tions. The first consul professed to be bound by that 
treaty only to particular specified points, and appeared 
through his agents, secret or avowed, to be preparing 
for a renewal of hostilities. He had some reason, it 
must be confessed, to be offended with the liberties 
taken with him in some of the public journals of 
England at this time ; and thou)|h it can scarcely be 
supposed tha^ peace could be his object, yet he ap- 
p^rs to have been provoked and irritated by the dis- 
trust of the British government and nation. So early 
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■s the montii of May, 1^03, the two countiies may be 
Mud to have beea again, in a state of war with each 
other. 

On this qaick renewal of hostilities, the first eonaol 
had recourse to a most extraoroinary measure, u» de- 
taining all the English who happened to haYe come 
over to France daring the peace, m business or pleas- 
ure, as a sort of hostages for the future coaductof 
their country. Hie also projected a powerful inTaaion 
of England, which had only the efiect of rousing the 
latter country lo such Tigorous and patriotic exertions 
as entirely to frustrate ali his schemes and inte&tions.' 
A levy eii nuuse was ^oposed, subject to the regnla- 
tic«i of parliament. As another act of vengeance 
against England, an army was sent to oocupY Hano- 
ver, though the king, in his electorai capacity, had 
determined to remain neuter. 

The first consul had now, for some time, exeicised 
not only kin^j, but almost despotic power, and ar^ 
fiilly placed Tiimself in sach a situation of control and 
influence, with regard to all the public bodies, assem- 
blies, and councils of the nation, that it is not to be 
wondered that he should have aspired to, and obtain- 
ed, the highest dignities it is in the power of a naitian 
to bestow ; thoush, had he acted with less prudence 
and policy, nothing certainly could have occurred 
more surprising than the undisturbed elevatioQ ofa 
Corsican adventurer to one of the moat splendid 
thrones of Europe. By an organic senartus consukum 
of the 18th of May, 1804, Bonaparte was declared 
Emperor c^ the Frengs. The title to be henditaiy, 
as to his immediate descendants, and, in case of &»- 
ure of male issue, granting him a further power to 
adopt the children, or grandchildren, of his brothers. 
AH laws were to originaie with the sovere^, or tor 
be proposed in his name; and due care was taken, br 
Fendenng the legidative body and tribnnate depend(> 
ant on. the senate, in the appointment of which the 
emperor was to have almost the whole power, to 
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nctr^at the psu^in^ of aoy laws contrax^r to his wilL 
The imperial tide thus conferred on him, was ai> 
knowlectged by most of the states of Europe, though 
not hy England. 

This assumption of the imperial title, by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the subsequent confederation of the 
Rhine, led the emperor of ^ Germany, Francis IL, to 
abdicate the Germanic empire, and to change his title 
to that of emperor of Austria, thereby securing the 
same hereditary honour to the house of Hapsburg, 
and at the same time, not entirely resigning nis po- 
litical relationship to the $|^tes and empire of Ger- 
mAuy, 

On the 2d of December, 1804, Napoleon was crowi^ 
ed, in the church of Notre Dame, with extraordinary 
pomp and splendour, having previously invited, or 
rather compelled the humbl^ pontiff of Rome to be 
present at the ceremony, and to anoint him. His 
etnperess, Josephine Beauharnois, to whom he had 
been some time m&rried, was crowned at the same 
time. 

One of the first acts of the new emperor was to 
cliange the name of the C»de civil des Francois, in* 
troduced under the ccmsular government, for that of 
the Code Napoleon^ His two brothers, Joseph and 
Lewis, and his two colleagues, Le Brun and Camba* 
ceres, were declared grand eiectovy constable^ archf 
chancellory and arch-treasurer, of the empire ; and the 
dignity of mateschal was conferred on the most dis* 
tin^qished of his generals. But, in order to ^ive more 
stability to his thrpne, or intimidate his enemies, under 
pretence c^ a rayalist conspiracy, he had many emi- 
nent persons brought to trial ; among others, the two 
celebrated generals, Fichegru and Moreau. The 
former was| soon after, found dead in his prison, under 
circumstances implying little less than a most deliber* 
ate murder f tbe latter, an equal object of dread and 
alarm, and whose death was p^robably contemplated, 
was permitted) however, to retire to North America. 
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It is scarcely credible, though it certainly appears 
upon record, that the French minister at Berlm was 
directed to move the king of Prussia to deliver up the 
unfortunate Lewis XVIII., then at Warsaw, and to 
send him to France, to answer for the concern he was 
stated to have had in this conspiracy. 

Havmg obtained the imperial dignity in Frauce, 
Napoleon appeared dissatisfied to be only president of 
a republic with regard to his Cisalpine conquests. 
Means were found to induce the constituted authorities 
of the new Italian republic to offer to him the crown 
of Italy, an offer he wa9>gquite prepared to accept, as 
though the whole of that devoted country had been 
already subdued. On the 26th of May, 1805, he re- 

g aired to Milpji, and taking the famous iron crown 
om the altar of the cathedral, placed it on his own 
head, denouncing vengeance against all who should 
dispute his right to it. Having done this, he appoint- 
ed the s-on of the emperess Josephine, Beauhamois, to 
be his viceroY, and agreed, that upon his death the 
two crowns should be separated. Soon after he seized 
upon Genoa, dispossessed the doge and senators of 
their power, and decreed, that henceforth the terri- 
tories of the Ligurian republic, as it was called, should 
be annexed to France. These rapacious proceedings 
at length provoked a fresh confederacy against him, 
so that before the year was passed, not only England, 
but Russia, Prussia, and Austria, were in arms to re- 
sist his encroachments. Sweden had joined the con- 
federacy, but retired in disgust. Such, however, was 
the dread of the power or vengeance of France, that 
several of the German princes, particularly the elector 
of Bavaria, sided with Napoleon, in opposition to the 
emperor Francis. 

By sea, the power of the French and Spaniards 
combined failed of gaining any advantages over the 
allies. On the 21st of October, 1805;, in the battle of 
Trafalgar, a complete victory was obtained by the 
British fleet, under Lord Nelson, who perished in the 
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pctioi 



_ ion. There was a disparitjr in the namher of shipi, 
ll fiiTour of the French and Spaniards, of thirty-three 
|o twent>'-seTen. Oa the continent, the course of the 
frar was veiy different. The king of Prussia wiU 
lilatory in his proceedings, and even treacherous. 
Sweden liad withdrawn. The emperor Francis em- 
aipyed an ioefficient commander, if not worse, (General 
ilack,) and the Russians, who were more in earnest, 
9rere baffled by the unsteady proceedings of their al- 
lies, and distressed by want of provisions, sickness, 
and fatigue. After the battle of Austerlitz, in Decem- 
ber, the emperor of Austria, whose capital had been 
[m the hands of the enemy, solicited peace, submitting 
' to surrender what had been allotted to him of the 
Venetian territories, together with the principalities 
of Lucca and Fiombino ; and to acknowledge Bona- 

Eirte as king of Italy. Bavaria acquired a part of the 
risgaw and Tyrol. Such were the terms of the 
[ peace of Presbnrgh, October, 1804. 

The secession of some of the German states from 
the emperor of Austria, had, hi the meantime, pro- 
duced changes that require to be noticed. The elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Wirtemberg were elevated to the 
rank of kings of their respective countries ; and Eu- 
gene Beauhamois, viceroy of Italy, son of the French 
emperess Josephine, obtained in marriage the daugh- 
ter of the new king of Bavaria, though she had been 
previously betrothed to the prince of Baden. 

The court of Naples, dunng this war, through the 
Injudicious, but natural, resentment of the queea, sister 
to the late unfortunate aueen of France, had the mis- 
fortune to incur the high displeasure of Napoleon, by 
admitting a British and Russian army to land on its 
territories. The French despot lost no time in pro- 
nouncing sentence on the. rebellious neutral. He 
^taickly made it known that the Bourbon dynasty had 
eeased to reign at Naples. The royal family was 
compelled to retire to Palermo, and m a short time 
after, Napoleon conferred the Neapolitan crown on 
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lib brother Joseph ;: much to the discanteDt^ how 
of the people, who for some time gave him great 
turbance. Joseph was proclaimed king, March 
1806. 

The emperor of the French had another kingdom 
view for his brother Louis, constable of France. M 
land had submitted to several forms of goverome] 
without obtaining that order and tranquillity whi 
was supposed to be in the contemplation of those wl 
directed her affairs. It was suggested that a monarel 
would remedy all the disorders to which she was 
posed ; and it was hinted, too plainly to be misum 
stood, that it would be agreeable to the emperor, 
the leading persons of the state, not the community 
large, would give countenance to such a change. — , 
great was the infatuation, or timidity, of the personi 
to whom these suggestions were made, that they di( 
not scruple to solicit the appointment of the emperoi^' 
brother, who declared himself king of Holland accord 
ingly, June 5, 1806. To the credit of the new kin^ 
it should be observed, that he soon fell into disgraol 
with his imperial brother^ by being too knient to yi 
subjects, and by eodeavoaring to mitigate^ the rigoot 
of the Frendi decrees. 

In the year 1806, Napoleon succeeded in subvertis| 
the constitution of the German empire, by detaching 
many of the principal states, chieny of the wested 
and southern divisions of Germany, to f jrm what waf 
denominated "T^ Cmfederaticn of the Rkine^^\iJ 
which the several princes consented to renounce tli« 
laws of the empire, to ccmtract a federative alliance 
ivith the French emperor, and to supply him willi 
^oops whenever he should demand them. In conse- 
|uence of this gross defection of so many membeH) 
Qie emperor, by a solemn ^ict, abdicated the govern** 
«ient 01 the Germanic empire, absolving all the de^ 
tors, princes, and states from the obligations by whielk 
they stood bound to him, as their legitimate hes^i 
thereby terminating, as it were, a government wkkiV 
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sabflEsted tor & thousand years^ and Leen nntoteiw 
~lV coDfided to die house of Hamburgh from the 

uaa. 

It seemed as if everything, at this time, was doomed 
fidl before the power of the Corsican. Prussia, 
iieh had hitherto acted a most unwise part, in neg- 
to add its weight to the confederacy of 1804^ 
even submitting to be r^joled into an alhance with 
ice, became, in the coarse of the year 1806, sen- 
le of her error ; but to no good purpose. She now 
ipitately enured into a war for which she was ill- 
with no support but that of Saxony; and 
i?ing pot het army under the command of the duke 
M Bnaswkky sastamed two signal and almost £ital 
pefeats, at Jena and Averstadt, ktying the capital open 
\to the advance of the enemy, who entered it in tri- 

tph ; and, being too well receired and entertained 
,_^ the people, did not fail, as in all other cases, to 
|tiNce doe advaibts^ of their willing submission. In 
1^ course of the contest, the Saxons were detached 
ifioB Prussia, and the duke of Brunswick being wound- 
ed, and obHged to quit his dominions on the advance 
of the FreMh, died miserably at Altona ; Napoleon, 
iin resentment, meanly revising to suflfer his body to 
:be buried among his ancestors! 

It was durmg his sojournment in Berlin, November, 
1806, that the French emneror dictated that . extraor- 
[diDary decree, deekring the British islands to be in a 
I state of blockade, though he had no naval force ca^- 
pable of interrupting their commerce in any part of 
the world. By this decree, the whole trade of Britain 
ina nroseribed ; no intercotirse of any sort was allowed 
to take place; all British subjects on the continent 
Were threatened with arrest and confiscation of prop 
trty; and every port shut against English vessels, m 
Pi'QNMi, Denmark, the Hans towns, Holland, Flanders, 
Fnuice, Spain, Italy, &:c. 

The progress of the French, in the territories of the 
lEiBg of Prussia, occasioned t ;sh alarm to the emperot 
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of Russia, acd to the British govemmeat, and pmj 

cured for Frederic that assistance which his forinlil 

supineness and intrusion on the Hanoverian stacfliS 

might rety reasonably have rendered hopeless. The 

king of Sweden was also subsidized by £ngland, Itf 

send an army into Pomerania ; but all the ^orts of; 

the allies were insufficient to stop the career of t 

French. The Russians fought many severe bat ~ 

at Eylau, Friedland, &c. ; but were unable to prev 

the French getting possession of Dantzic and Ko 

berg; losses so severely felt by the king of Pn 

as to compel him to conclude a separate peace, as 

conquered enemy ; while Napoleon, with consummai 

art, not only persuaded Alexander to abandon the kli^j 

of Prussia to his fate, but to form an alliance witlj 

himself, for the further spoliation of the Prussian 6m 

minions, and to concur in arrangements very adverad 

to the fi^eneral interests of Europe, and serviceablfl 

only to his own family. By the treaty of Tilsit, J 

1807, the emperor of Russia agreed to acknowl 

the Rhenish confederacy, now consisting of 

states, and Joseph and Louis Bonaparte a&<^ kings 

Naples and Holland. He suffered the French emperot 

to confer on his youngest brother, Jerome, with C 

title of King of Westphalia, the Prussian proving 

between the Elbe and the Rhine, the states of Hanovci^ 

and the territories of the duke of Brunswick, 

landgrave of Hesse Cassel, while the greater part 

Prussian Poland was ^iven to the elector (now king^ 

of Saxony, with the title of duke of Warsaw; and hf\ 

secret articles, as it has been alleged, most of th»l 

usurpations of the French, in all parts of Europe, weiti 

sanctioned and confirmed During the whole of tht\ 

years 1806 and 1807, the German states were under I 

going continual changes, through the overbearing tvt i 

lauy of Napoleon. All ihe princes who joined tW 

Rhenish confederation were rewarded with titles a£i 

territorial possessions; all who favoured the allien 

di^ossessed of their dominions, and declared enemieil 
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France. To particularize all these rerolcitions, 
w of which were permanent, would exceed the lim- 
lof the present work. 
Among other acquisitions resulting from the treaty 
^ Tilat, Napoleon recovered the Ionian islands, 
ese islands, sub&equent to the treaty of Campo- 
rmio, had been greatly agitated and disturbed ; and 
seemed difficult to know what to do with them. In 
;h, ISOO, however, by a convention between Rus- 
aod the Porte, it was settled that Corfu, Cephalo- 
I, Zante, Ithaca, Cerigo, St Mauro, and Paxo, should 
formed into one state, under the guaranty of the 
itracting parties, by the name of the Ionian repub- 
. By the treaty of Amiens, 1802, Napoleon engaged 
acknowledge the Septinsular republic ; but, by the 
liy of Tilsit, it was restored to him again by Rus- 
This treaty, in short, appeared to be dictated en- 
tirely by the despot of France. Prussia, abandoned 
^ her Russian ally, suffered dreadfully. The king 
Sweden refused to become a party to this memor- 
)Ie convention, and manifested a determination to 
sist, to the utmost, the encroachments of the French, 
it he had little judgment or prudence to direct him ; 
d he had not the means t§r contend against such an 
irersary as Bonaparte. After many ineffectual at- 
~ipts to save Stralsund, and keep his army in Pom- 
lia, he was at length compelled to retire, with the 
both of Stralsund and the isle of Rugen. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Spain and Portugal from 1788 to 1814. 

Xbese two countries are by nature so connected, 

t though their interests are, and generally have 

• very different, and the people little disposed to 
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friendly a68ocwtion8,yet, with regsrd to the a^m 
Earope, they have very commonly been involved 
the same troubles, and never lon^ permitted to eaj 
tranqailUty, while the leading powers of the costim 
have been engaged in war. This has been alvea 
sufficiently manifested in the history of these two 
tiguous kingdoms, during the former p«n of life 
eighteerith century, ibut has been tendered still mo#l 
eondpiouous by the events of the siibsequent years. - 

Charles BT. of Spaih, came to thecrown in DeceM^ 
ber, 178S, when the French revolution was just b#* 
ginning; and it was not till some few years after, aai 
m the midst of the reign rof terror, that this kingdolfe 
became involved in the disturbances of that great «# 
tastrophe. The Spaniards, in the year 1793, offendal 
with the violence offered to the royal family of France 
^ad invaded the latter country, and taken the town <tf 
Bellgarde, little foreseeing the speedy and seveM 
reprisals to which they were exposing themsdveft 
Early in ihe year 17d4, the French, under General Dii» 
f ommier, invaded Spain, and succeeded, not only ii 
beaiinn^ the Spanish army, but in 4Securingthe occupy 
jtion of many places of importance. These successii 
were not only available^to the Testoration of pead 
with Spain, but procured for the French, by the treaty 
of 1795, the Spanish portion of the valuable iskuid tf 
St Domingo, m the West Indies, and, in 1706, 'an «^ 
liance with the Spanish monarch against England— at 
alliance fatal to Spain in many respects; her fleet 
being beaten by the English in battle, off the cape of 
St. Vincent, the island of Trinidad taken from her, and 
retained by Great Britain at the peace of Amiens, and 
her commerce crippled and impeded in all parts of die 
world. 

Though she sought, by a lar^e subsidy >to France, to 
be permitted to remain neuter, after the renewal of the 
war in 1803, yet she was not lon^ 'allowed to be^t 
peace. In 1804, the English, suspicious of heir ckiie 
connexion With France, deized upon some of htf 
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ships, coming from South America, with a 
mess judged by many to be not strictly justifia- 
\t] and, in 1805, war was formally declarea against 
' kt Britain. But in this new war she was again 
led to suffer misforttme, her fleet being totaHy 
iten by Lord Nelson, on the 1st of October, 1S05, in 
celebrated battle off oape Trafalgar. 
Itaring the year. 1806, Spain appeared disposed to 
kk with France, had any misfortune befallen the 
^ter power; but her successes in Prussia seem tr. 
we intimidated Spain, and to have induced her, in 
B07, through the manoeuvres of Oodoy, the Spanish 
"lister, who had a view to the principality of Ai- 
res, to enter into a regular treaty with France, for 
partition of Portugal. 
Hitherto the latter country, since the elevation of 
kparte to the chief magistracy, had been suffered 
remain neuter. The reigning queen having been 
:lared insane, the power had devolved to the prince 
Brazil, crown prince, in 1799, who, in virtue of his 
ircJiased neutrality, had been able to keep his com- 
:ial relations with England, unmolested by the 
!nch, till the treaty just mentioned between the lat« 
power and Spain. 
I France was not lon^ in availing herself of the per- 
' ssion she had obtamed to march an army through 
lin, for- the subjugation of Portugal. Having made* 
fmands on the regent of Portugal, with which he 
Id not, in honour comply, it was declared that the 
^use of Braganza had ceabeil to reign ; and, shortly 
lerward, the French army, under General Junot, 
ittssed the frontiers. In these extremities, instigated 
by the English, the royal ihmily determined to embark 
for America. They set sail on the 21st of November, 
1807 ; and, on the 30th, Junot, with his array entered 
Lisbon. 

The state of Spain, at this period, was undoubtedly 
Mch as to encourase the most ambitious vieWs of the 
Ffeatfh emperor. I^othing could exceed the Weakness 
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of the court of Madrid, or the confiision of the national 
affairs. At the very moment of the partition treaty, 
the hereditary prince, Ferdinand, who had refused to 
marry the mmister*s sister-in-law, on the suggestion 
of the court, was arrested, imprisoned, and threatened 
with a criminal prosecution, for having secretly sought 
a matrimonial alliance with Bonaparte's family. Tnis 
was followed by disturbances, and the imprisonmeDt 
of the obnoxious minister, Godoy^ duke of Alcudia, 
and, since the convention of 1795, generally called the 
"prince of peace." Charles IV., harassed and dis* 
tressed by these tumults, was induced, on the 19th of 
March, ISOS, to resign his crown in favour of his sod, 
now become Ferdinand YII. ; but he soon afterward 
revoked his abdication, as forced upon him, and ex- 
torted by the dread of personal violence. Nothing 
could be more directly calculated to promote the views 
of Bonaparte than these divbions, whose constant 
policy it was, in all cases of premeditated conquest, to 
promote dissension, in order to be called in as an arbi- 
trator or mediator, which was the case in this instance. 
After Bonaparte had been baffled in his hopes of com- 
pelling the king and queen to emigrace, through the 
resistance of the people of Spain to such a measure, 
the whole royal family were mvited to repair to Bay- 
onne, to confer on the state of affairs ; an invitatioo 
'the most insidious, but which had its effect. On the 
I4th of April Bonaparte arrived there ; Ferdinand on 
(he 20th, and on the 1st of May, Charles IV. and his 
queen, after the favourite, Godoy, had been released, 
on their application to Bonaparte. 

The transactions at Bayonne exceedec almost every- 
thing to be met with in anv preceding history. The 
persons invited were exactly those whom Bonaparte 
would have been glad to have seen driven into his 
toils : in this case they were weak enough to go thither 
of their own accord. Having the two kings complete- 
ly in his power, and beyond the frontier of Spam, he 
compelled Charles to resume his authority^ on purpose 
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that he might resign it into the haods of the French, 
|xroposing, on the terms of an equivalent elsewhere, a 
fdmilar act of renunciation on the part of Ferdinand; 
which the latter indignantly refusing, was at once de- 
clared to he excluded from all he had, and all he might 
have had, and even threatened wirh the loss of liberty. 
This so intimidated the deeded prince, that at length 
he unconditionally resignea his royal dignity, first into 
the hands of his father, and through him, into those 
of Bonaparte, who soon obtained, though in a manner 
the most extraordinary, the consent of most of the 
principal personages of the state, as well as of the 
constitutea authorities, to the appointment of his 
brother Joseph, then king of Naples, to the vacant 
Spanish throne, and to render it hereditary in the fam- 
Qy of the usurper. In the meanwhile, Ferdinand was 
sent to Valancey, and afterward to Fontainbleau, as a 
prisoner, and Charles and his queen to Compiegne : 
their joint abdication of the Spanish crown was pub- 
licly announced at Madrid on tne 20th of May, to the 
great disgust of the Spanish people in general, who 
soon resolved to be revenged for tne horrid indignities 
they were made to undergo. 

In the course of the very month in which all the 
transactions at Bayonne took place, and Joseph Bona- 
parte entered the capital of Spain as king, the na- 
tional resentment was manifested by a general rising, 
and insurrection in all the principal provinces ; but it 
was first in Andalusia that anything like an or^nized 
government was formed for the conduct of the war, 
on the part of the patriots ; there, a provincial junta^ 
or council of mamstrates, inhabitants, and constituted 
mnthoritiesy was formed at Seville, which led to other 
conventions of the same nature, in places least mo- 
lested by the French, and in all of these Ferdinand 
Vn. was proclaimed king, and war openly denounced 
against the French, accompanied witn proclamations 
and manifestoes, highly creditable to the ^ood sense, 
spirit, ardour, and patriotism of the Spamsh nation^ 

VI. — p 
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and expressed in terms very different from the lan^ 
gaage to which the French tyrant had heen acciss- 
tomed. Joseph Bonaparte entered Spain on the 9th 
of July, 1808, escorted by four thonjsand Itatian troops, 
and followed by upward of one hundred c;arriages. 
conyeying his suite and the members of the junta as- 
sembled at Bayonne, to assist at his inauguration. He 
was ill received, or rather sullenly treated by the in- 
habitants, on his passage to the capital. Joseph en 
tefed Madrid on the 20th of July ; at which Yerj 
time the Spaniards obtained an important victonr 
over a French army marching upon Cadiz, which 
were compelled to capitulate to the amount of four- 
teen thousand men, while the French fleet at Cadii 
was seized by the vigilance and activity of Bod 
Thomas Morla. These successes on the part of the 
Spaniards, compelled the new king to retire from the 
capital to Burgos, after plundering the treasury and 
securing the crown jewels. 

In the meanwhile, it was soon discovered that the 
aid of other powers would be wanted, in order to res- 
cue the kingdom and peninsula from the grasp of 
Napoleon. Application was accordingly made to the 
court of London, to the Swedes, and to the Portu- 
guese and Aiistrians. The former paid a ready and 
willing attention to the call ; and tne whole British 
nation evinced, in an extraordinary manner, the utmost 
desire to render effectual assistance to Spain, whose 
cause seemed to be justly interestmg to every friend 
of freedom. 

While these things "were passing in Spain, a simi- 
lar spirit had arisen in Portugal against the tyranny 
and usurpations of the French ; and the arrival of a 
British army, in the month of Au^st, under Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, (aftervvard duke of WellingtonJ gave 
timely effect to these patriotic movements. Tne re- 
lief of Portugal was sooner accomplished than proved 
to be the case afterward with Spam. On the 21st of 
August, a decisive battle took place at Vimiera, be- 
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tveen the French aod combined armies of English 
and Ponaguese ; in which the former were so entirely 
heaten &s to be obliged to evacuate the country ; and 
which they were enabled to do, by a convention con- 
duded at Cintra, under circumstances considered far 
too favourable, by Europe in general, and which was 
resented by the people of England. 

The evacuation of Portugal, however, at all events, 
tet an army free for the use of Spain, which, at the 
latter end of the month of October, to the amount of 
twenty thousand men, entered that country, under the 
eommand of Sir John Moore ; the emperor Napoleon 
having quitted Paris just about the same time, to 
take the command of the French army there. Unfor- 
tunately, the state Of Spain at the moment of this first 
attempt on the part of England, to give aid to the pa- 
triots, was such as greatly to embarrass the British 
commander : he had been taught (or rather the gov- 
I emment at home had been so) to expect a strenu- 
I ous co-operation on the part of the Spaniards; in 
I which he was exceedingly disappointed, while he 
I continually received advice of the augmentation of 
I the Frencn forces, to an amount &r exceeding all his 
I calculations : nor did he consider even his own army 
I so well-appointed as to enable him to contend, in the 
I heart of the kingdom, whither he was directed to 
i proceed, with any fair probability of success. He was 
i evidently dispirited with the prospect before him ; and 
though a perfectly brave officer, felt himself so ill- 
supported by the Spaniards, at least, by those who di- 
rected the public affairs (if not even deceived and be- 
trayed), and so embarrassed by want of money anil 
other supplies, as to be compelled to retire. The re- 
treat of his army, though unhappily disgraced by 
many irregularities and disorders arnong the soldiery, 
was conducted in the face of the enemy, (Bonaparte 
himself being sometimes present,) with singular cour- 
age and dexterity, till they reached Corunna, where, 
at last, the transports not being arrived, an action with 
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the v^ii^^i'^? iinny took place, which terminated -bk 
fiivcur of the English, though with the loss of the 
gallant, hui unfortunate, commander, whose death 
was greatly lamented. After this action, on the arri- 
?al of (he transports, the English troops emb«urked 
without molestation, and on the 18th of JaQuaiy, 
1809, set sail for Eogland. 

Before Sir John Moore finally determmed upon re- 
tiring, he had learned that Bonaparte had recovered 
possession of the capital, which, after the depaitora 
of Joseph, the patriots had endearoured to fortify and 
defend ; but it was surrendered to the enemy early m 
the month of December, 1808, hj the temporary goT- 
emor, Don Thomas Morla. Spam was far from being 
subdued at the close of the year 1808, though .the as* 
pect of things was alarming, and the French extremely 
confident of success. Joseph re-entered Madrid, in 
great pomp, in January, 1809. In the meantime. Na- 
poleon had decreed that the inquisition should be 
abolished, many monasteries suppressed, and the feudal 
privileges abrogated. 

After the affair of Corunna, the French army under 
General Soult, (duke of Dalmatia,) invaded Portugal 
again, and was able to get possession of Oporto; 
while another army, under General Victor, threatened 
Lisbon. It was at this moment that fresh troops ar* 
rived from England, under the command of Sir Arthur 
Weliesley, who quickly recovered Oporto, and then 
turning against Victor, once more relieved Portugal 
from the presence of the French. In June he entered 
Spain, and by the 20th of July was in a situation to 
threaten Madrid ; on the 27th and 28th, at Talavera 
del Reyna, he was attacked by the French under Jo- 
seph Eionaparte, assisted by four marshals ; but was 
able, in conjunction with the Spaniards, after a very 
hard-fought battle, to repel them with great loss. 
Though this victory was not attended with any im- 
mediate advantages, and would appear to have been 
lather rashly hazarded, the British general, for hit 
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great skill and conduct dnrinf the action, v ^8 laifle 
to the peerage by the title of Viscount We!f^ngton o 
Talayera. 

Though a centTal junta had been appointed in 1808 
to give consistency and stren^h to the proceedings ot 
the patriots, they were still Ol-prepared either to con- 
tend against the enemy alone, or conjointly with the 
British. In the battle of Talarera, and afterward their 
movements had rather embarrassed than assisted the 
operations of the latter. It would have been well if 
the Spaniards, frash the first, could hare been prevailed 
tip(Ni to appoint Lord Wellington gencfalissimo of all 
the forces acting against the French. The latter, 
however, were much harassed by a sort of desultory 
war, carried on by guerilla parties, who intercepted 
their supplies, and without attempting any regular 
engagement, (for which, indeed, they were unfit,? 
were continually attacking them in the wa3r of ambus 
cade and surpnse; for which their superior knowl 
«dge of the country evidently gave them great advam 
cages. 

It is not to be wondered that the extraordinary sit- 
uation of Spain should occasion great embarrassment 
in the management of the war. In the place of the 
supreme central junta of 1808, a res^ency had been 
appointed, and the cortes assembled, but without suf- 
ficient effect. The Spanish armies acte^ without 
system, and the nation at large manifested a jealousy 
of their English allies, which prevented such a co- 
operation as might have brought the whole under one 
command, to the evident advantage of the cause, in 
which they must have been, though with different 
degrees of zeal and judgment, eq ually interested. This 
distrust on the part of the Spaniards exposed them 
also, it is to be feared, to treatment far from concilia^ 
tory on the part of the English. The war which was 
Tenewed between France and Austria, in 1809, drew 
the attention of Napoleon in some degree from Spain: 
but those differences being soon adjusted, early in tht 
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rear 1810, powerM reinforcements wers ^ent from 
France to tae Peoinsula, to reconquer Portugal, and 
*' drire the English into the sea." What has been 
said of Spain is by no mean^ applicable lo Fortogal: 
in the latter country, not only a better spirit was maor 
ifested, but the army being placed under British com- 
mand, and regularly organized* by General Lord B^^ 
esfprd, was soon rendered capable of affording Yeiy 
effectual aid and assistance. 

Di^ring the whole of the years 1810 and 1811, the 
contending armies were occupied in striving to gaia 
advantages o^r each other, which called forth all the 
skill and judgment appertaining to the science of war. 
The detail, however, of the several actions which took 
place, of the investment ^pd captureof the^strcKoghcdds 
of the two portions of the Penmsula, do not belong to 
such a work as the present. It was aot till the summer 
of 1812, and after the victory gained by Lord Welling^ 
ton over the French under Marshal Marmont, in the 
battle of Salamanca, that the total expulsion of the 
French, and overthrow of-the throne of Joseph, becan^e 
a matter of little doubt. The battle of Salamanca 
may be said to have opened the gates of Madrid once 
more to the patriots and allied army, and restored the 
Spanish crown to Ferdinand. The battle was focight 
on the 22d of July. On the 30th, Lprd Wellington 
entered Valladolid, the enemy retiring before him; and 
on the 12th of August, Madrid surrendered to the 
British arms. Jose^ and his suite havii^ previously 
quitted it. Lord Wellington was received in the 
capital with the acclamations justly due to the Ubers^tor 
of Spain ; but had the Spaniards themselves used the 
exertions they might have done, (Napoleon being ^t 
Ibis time engaged in Russia,) the Peninsqls^ might pro 
bably haye been sooner delivered from the French, aiter 
the recovery of the capital, than proved to be the case. 
The latter made a stand at Burgos, which was in- 
vested by the English, hut after a siege of metre thfun 
«. month, abandoned with considerable loss; tk^ 
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JBiitish forces being once more obliged to retire as fai 
18 Ciudad Rodrigo, on the frontiers of Portugal. The 
Spaniards, however, at length appeared to be roused 
to a proper sense of their situation, and wisely confided 
to Lord Wellington the termination of this pro;racted 
war. In December, 1S12, Ke was appomted general 
iffiimo, and distinguished by extraordinary powers. 

It seemed now to be practicable to end, oy a deci* 
fire action, the contest for the possession of Spain; 
and Lord Wellington lost no time in seeking the op- 
poruinity: He took the field in the middle of the 
mooth of May, 1813, and on the 21st of June, brought 
the enemy to action on the plains of Yittoria. Never 
was a victory more decisive th^n the one obtained at 
this time by the combined British, Portuguese, and 
Spanish armies. Joseph and his troops were compel* 
led to quit the field with such extreme precipitation, 
as to leave behind them fifty pieces of artillery, two 
thousand carriages of difierent descriptions, stores, 
prpyisions, and an immense booty, consistiug chiefly 
of the plunder of Madrid, fortunately rescued upon this 
occasion from the usurper, who was present, and very 
narrowly escaped. 

After the battle of Yittoria, and the fall of the strong 
towns of St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, the British, 
Portuguese, and Spanish troops crossed the Bidassoa, 
and entered France. Early in March, the city of Bor- 
deaux fireely opened her gates to General Beresford, in 
the name of Lewis XYIII. at the ^me time admit- 
ting the king's nephew, the duke of AnTOuleme. On 
the 10th of April, the British stormed the French en« 
trench ments near Thoulouse. On the 12th, General 
Soult filed out of the town, under the muzzles of the 
British guns. On the 13 th, news arrived of the abdi- 
cation of Bonaparte, and the entrance of the allied 
sovereigns into Paris. It is conjectured that the 
French commander knew ef these things Icfore, but 
in the hope of gaining some advantage over the inva- 
deis of France, conceded it. 
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Before the allies reached Paris, Napoleon had re- 
leased Ferdinand VIL whose return to Spain was 
however, rendered very unacceptable to many who 
had espoused his cause in his absence, particularly the 
members of the regency and existing cortes, with 
whose proceedings, in regard to the new constitution 
propos^ for his acceptance, he expressed himself ex- 
tremely displeased; tney had previously refused to ac- 
knowledge a treaty concluded b^ Ferdinand with Bona- 
parte. He threw himself also into the hands of those 
who were friends to the ancient system, which, with 
extreme bigotry, he endeavoured to re-establish in its 
worst forms. From that time to the present the na- 
tion has been kept in a state of considerable ferment 
and confusion. By a revolution in March, 1820, the 
cortes were restored, and the free constitution of 1812 
proclaimed and swom to by the king. The inquisition 
also was finally abolished : but the effects of these last 
movements remain to be proved. 

The old kin^, Charles IV. died at Rome, in 1819. 
The batde of Vittoria, which relieved Spain from the 

Eresence of the French armies, restored Portugal to 
er former independence. On the 20th of March, 
1816, the queen, Maria Isabella, died ; and was suc- 
ceeded by the present king, John YI. who had bees 
reeent since 1799, the seat of government being stih 
at Kio de Janaro, ii\ Brazil. 
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•Fnmcc^ from the^peace of Tilsit, to the abdication of Napo- 
leon, 1814. 

The treaty of Tilsit left Napoleon at liberty to pur 

.806 his career of vengeance and usurpation in other 

gantries. He obtained by it such an influence over 

Rossiay Austria, and Prussia, as to induce them to break 

•with England, without any other reason ; and as soon 

»8 he had thus disposed ot matters in those quarters, 

*iie turned his riews to the Spanish peninsula, where 

t Bourbon dynasty still existed. Li three months after 

die signing of the treaty of Tilsit, he concluded the 

amous partition-treaty with Spain, already spoken of, 

m virtue of which, French troops were to be allowed 

to pass into Portugal, for the sacrifice of that ancient 

kio^om ; and afterward, no doubt, in the views and 

designs of the French emperor, of Spain itself. 

Of his subsequent inva^on and occupation of both 
countries, and of the war for several years carried on, 
before he could be compelled to renounce his usurped 
dominion in Spain, an account is given in the' prece- 
ding chapter. On the 17th of December, 1807, m the 
same spirit of resentment against Gfeat Britain, which 
had dictated the celebrated decree of Berlin, declaring 
the British isles to be in a state of blockade, the French 
emperor issued another decree, at Milan, (in conse* 
i^aence of the British retaliatory orders of council, No- 
vember 21st,) by which every ship which should sub- 
[mit to be visited by the English, or consent to any 
pecuniary exactions whatsoever, should be liable to 
confiscation as a lawful prize ; but his vengeance fell 
hardest upon Portugal, whose commercial and political 
lelations with England so exasperated him, that, in an 
audience given to the foreign ministers at Fontain- 
bleau, he openly declared, that if the regent of Portu- 
gal did not within two months conform to the coati* 
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nectal system, and totally renounce his connexiooi 
with England, the house of Braganza should cease id 
reign. Such was the haughty language of this exti»^ 
ordioaiy man, in the face df ffurope, auer the covLTed<< 
tion at Tilsit ! ' 

In a few days after this denunciation of the For 
guese dynasty, the regent closed his ports agai 
English ships of all descriptions, hut not in time 
stop the French armies, who pressed so closely U| 
him, that on the 29th of Norember, (see the precediall^ 
chapter,) he was obliged to quit his European domift* 
ions for Rio Janerio, in the brazils, and on the yeif 
ivext day Lisbon was occupied by French troops under 
General Junot 

The short-liyed kingdom of Etruria was brought tOj 
an end about this time ; and the queen-regent, lalei 
dutchess of Parma, with the king, her son, obliged to; 
depart for Spain, her natiye country. 

In March, 1806, a decree was passed in France^ 
ordaining the renewal of titles of honour, prince^ 
dukes, counts, &c., and creating a new order of here^ 
itary nobility, as essential to an hereditary monarclt , 
About the same time, Joseph Bonaparte was remoyet | 
from Naples, and made kmg of Spain ; and Joachiia i 
Murat, grand duke of Berg, married to the sister of 1 
Napoleon, was declared king of Naples. 

The kingdoms of Naples and Italy being thus en- 
tirely in the handjB of Bonaparte, in order to prevent , 
their communication frorai being interrupted by any 
hostile power, he seized upon the pope's temporaiitie& 
for which Pius VL yentured to excommunicate him. 
He had the audacity to remind the pope, in thus de^ 
spoiling him, that the kingdom of Christ was not of 
this world ; though the only reason alleged for -what 
he had done, was, that Pius had refused to declare 
. war against England ; a friendly power, and one from 
which the pope declared he had neyer received the 
the smallest injury. 

On the 9th of ApriJ, 1809, war was renewed witk 
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and 80 xapR. was the progress of the Freiich« 
t after three severe actions at Abensberg, £ck« 
' 1, and Ratisbon, Yienoa w%3 compelled to capita- 
on the 12th of May. The Austrians, afterward^ 
der the archduke Charles, gained some advantages 
r Bonaparte ; but, belbre dxe autuom was passed, 
peace was concladed, at Vienna, extremely humiliap 
to Francis II. To France he was obliged to 
the Illyrian provinces; to Bavaria, Saluburg; 
Saxony, the whole of West Gallicia; and to Rus- 
East Gallicia; he was, moreover, compeQed to 
e to tl\e continental system against England, 
to acknowledge Joseph Bonaparte as kmg of 
in. 
But as if these concessi(»is were not sufficient to 
ortify the pride of the head of the empire, and rep- 
ntative ^ the house of Hapsburgh and Lorraine, 
e French emperor, to the surprise of Europe, de- 
nded and obtained in marriage the daughter of 
rancis IL, the archdutchess Maria Louisa, having 
vionsly been, with ^eat form, divorced from the 
peress Josephine, with her own consent, for the 
ress purpose of forming a connexion of higher 
and affording a prospect of an heir to hts 
wly-acquired imperial dominicns. Th^ maniage 
look place at Paris, April 2, 1810. 
•. Intent upon providing for every branch of his fami- 
Ifi the grand dutchy of Tuscany was revived by Na- 
'yoleon, in 1809, and conferred on his sister Elizas 
fprincess of Lucca' and Piombino. The ^nd dutchy 
I of Berg, vacated by the removal of his brother-in- 
I few, Joachim Murat, to the throne of Naples, was 

e'ven to Louis, his nephew, son of the king of Hoi- 
,iid; and on the 17th of May the pope's temporal!* 
I|e$ were declared to be incorporated with the French 
dominions, and the title of king of Rome appropriated 
jto the imperial prince, heir to the French empire. 
Tjbe situation of the papal territories, between the 
kingdoms of Italy and Naples, was such as in hostile 
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hands might he made use of to Intercept the 
mnnication between the two; and therrfore 
pope» who appeared friendly to England, was of i^ 
cessitjr to be despoiled of his dominions, but to recd^ 
a revenue of two millions of francs. The new ca 
tutional government was to be in fiill activity 
force on the 1st of January, ISIO. On the 14th 
January, 1810, the electorate of Hanover was annexj 
to the dominion of the emperor's brother, Jeroffll 
king of Westphalia ; and en the 20th of March, 18l| 
Napoleob was gratified with the birth of a son, wl 
according to the arrangements already spoken off 
immediately dignified with the title of king of" 

In June, 1812, Napoleon, ofiended with some 
of the conduct of the emperor of Russia, who had 
gun to appreciate more justly the character of 
artful and ambitious Corsican, once more declai 
war against him, having influence, besides, to prei 
upon Prussia and Austria to join him. His advai 
toward the Russian dominions was most rapid; bt 
considering the distance to which he was carrying * 
army, and the inveterate hatred and indignation 
had excited by his bold threats against his impc 
advc^ry, his subjects, and his empire, extreme 
rash. His power, it is true, was immense, four ht' 
dred thousand infantry, sixty thousand cavalry, 
twelve hundred pieces of artillery ; Germans, Poh 
ers, Dutch, Swiss, Italians, Spaniards, and For 
l^uese, being numbered among his troops ; but no^ 
mg could exceed the anger and resentment of '^ 
Russians. 

On the 9th of May the French ruler left St Cloaj 
on the 24th of June he crossed the Niemen, and 
the 14th of September attained his grand object^ 
entering-the capital of the Muscovite domini(»s. 
his reception was far from being such as he 
pected, or such as he had met with in other capit 
The city was fired by order of the governor, and 
the hands of the enraged inhabitants; and the" 
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Md only ruins to occupy, in a latitude to which they 
Jtere totally unaccustomed, and with all the horrors 
if a Siberian winter before them. 
. On the 10th of October, after havin|[ solicited an 
ermistice, and proposed peace, both of which were 
emptorily renised, Bonaparte and his disappointed 
ly began their dreary and perilous march back to 
hnce. Nothing could exceed the difficulties and 
iGstresses to which they were exposed, from the se^ 
.Terities of the weather and climate, and the attacks 
ti the Russians, from Moscow to the capital of Li- 
"liiiiama, where they arrived on the 10th of December. 
On the 6th, the emperor Napoleon totally abandoned 
liis harassed army to its fate, havins^ quitted it at 
Bmor^onie in disguise; destroyed toe bridges by 
which he passed, regardless of those he left behind ; 
«nd traversing Poland and Germany, made the best 
of his way to Paris, where he arrived at midnight, 
December 18, having lost, or rather sacrificed, upward 
of one hundred and fifty thousand men, including 
prisooers, one hundred and sixty-seven thousand, five 
AUDdred. 

It was naturally expected that this total defeat of 
all his projects with regard to Russia, together with 
&e miserable condition of his army when it reached 
the confines of France, would have terminated his 
giddy career of pride and ambition: but in this 
the world was deceived. In the following year, he 
eagerly resumed hostilities, but manifestly to great 
di^dvantage. Though he was readily furnished with 
& fresh army, amounting to three hundred and fifty 
thousand men, he had soon opposed to him not only 
Russia, but Austria, Prussia, and Sweden, subsidised 
by England. Several of the confederates of the 
Khine ventured to abandon his cause ; and it became 
^eiy apparent that the allied powers were more in 
tamest and more united now than on any former oc» 
casion. Many battles were fought in the course of 
^e summer, with doubtful success, till, at last, the 
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great *- Battle of Nations,'' as it has fitlv enough bees 
called, took place at Leipzig^, in which the French sdm 
tained so signal a defeat, as seemed evidently to prog^ 
nosticate the ruin and discomfitare of the great disturb- 
er of Europe. This celebrated battle or succession dP 
engagements, took place on the 16(h, IRth, and J\ 
days of October. Leipsig was taken only t"wo ho,-— - 
after Bonaparte had effected his escape. The king^ 
Saxony and all his court were captured by the allies ; i 
French garrison of thirty thousand men, besides twen^ 
ty-two thousand sick and wounded, with the Frendk ^ 
magazines, artillery, and stores. The emperor of 
Russia, the king of Prussia, and crown prince of Swc^ 
den, each at the head of their respective troops, mac^ 
their entry into the town at different points, after the 
engagement of the 19th, and met in the great square^ 
amid the universal acclamations of the people. Just 
before the battle of Leipzig, the allies derived great 
advantage from the defection of the kinorg of Bavaria 
and Wirtemberg, and the grand duke of Baden, from 
the cause of France, and the consequent junction of 
fifty-five thousand of the Bavarian troops ; and durii]^ 
the action of the 18th, a party of the Saxons, bringing 
with them twenty- two guns, deserted to the crcwo- 
prince of Sweden, and desired to be led directly 
against the French. So much was the aspect of 
things changed with regard to the destinies of Bona- 
parte, who, on his return to Paris, had but too much 
reason to declare, (as he did in his speech to the sexi^ 
ate on the 14ih of November,) " All Europe was ivitb 
us a year ago — all Europe is now against us." 

The immediate consequences of the victory at Leip 
zig were, the clissolution of the new-erected kingdom 
ofWestphalia, and the grand dutchies of Berg and 
Frankfort. The dukes of Brunswick and Hesse Cassei 
recovered their dominions, and the prince of Orange 
was not merelv restored to his stadthqlderate in Hot 
land, but proclaimed sovereign of the United Nether- 
lands. On the 2d o^ December, 1813, the allies jjussed 
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Ae Rhine; the southern frontier of the Pyienees 
llvmg been invaded by the British and Portuguese in 
;6eu>ber preceding. 

Tbouvh four great armies of the allies vrere now 
ir»hia ue territories of France, their work was not 
■peomplished. The French generals, and Bonaparte 
Xmself, who in a very affecting manner, quitted raria 
\kt the 25th of Januar]^, 1814, interrupted the progress 
if the Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, enaeavour* 
€d to preyent, in every way they could, their advance 
upon the capital ; but all their exertions proved vain, 
^oughthe attainment of that great object was deferred 
for some months. It was not tm the 31st day of March, 
that their triumph may be said to have been completed: 
on that day the emperor of Russia and the king of 
I^ssia, at the head of their respective armies, enter- 
ed Paris in the most solemn and imposing manner. 
On the 2d of April, Bonaparte was formally deposed 
br the senate, and on the 11th he was permitted to 
abdicate, upon terms judged by many to be far too 
fcvourable. He was allowed to retire to Elba, (a resi- 
ieice of his own choice,) retaining his imperial titles, 
tod having that island and its dependancies assigned 
to him as sovereign, with a revenue of two millions o* 
^Dcs. The dutchies of Parma, Guastalla, and Fla- 
ceatia, were at the same time secured to the emperess 
Haria Louisa, and her descendants, and provision 
loade for all his other relations. Bonaparte having 

Seriously had a guard appointed, set oat on the 20th 
r the seat of his new and very reduced dominions, 
much exposed occasionally on his passage to popular 
resentment. 

On the entrance of the allies, they were careful in 
their manifestoes to distinguish between the French 
people, or the nation at large, and the tyrant whom 
^^r had conspired to overthrow; and evinced the 
"ingest disposition to bury in oblivion, with becom- 
^ magnanimity and forbearance, the namberless 
'^ts and injuries they had received at the hands of 
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the French, while under the dominion of their noif 
prostrate foe. They took no steps to force upon theiB 
the exiled family hut left the settlement of their goT« , 
emment and constitution entirely to the senate aJid 
provisional administration. The Bourhons had beea 
proclaimed in the south, and the count d'Artois ap* 
peared at Paris on the 13th of April; but the recalof 
the kinff was the work of the French themselves, as 
we shaul have occasion to obserre in a subseqaeat 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Poland, from the commencement of the eighteenth oentuiy 
to the treaty of Vieapa,. 1816. 

No country in Europe has suffered more from a 
faulty constitution than the kingdom of Poland, No 
country has afforded more convincing proofs of the 
mischiefs appertaining to an elective monarchy, the 
constant source not only of internal commotionsi 
cabal, and intrigue, but the occasion generally, upon 
every vacancy, of foreign interference. At no era did 
Poland suffer more, perhaps, from this combinatloa 
of evils, than toward the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; nor has she ever since been able 
to recover her independence. The arbitrary, though 
not unprovoked, proceedings of Charles XEL of Swe- 
den, in 1704, when he deposed Augustus, and insisted 
upon placing Stanislaus on the throne, in despite of 
Austria and Russia, plainly showed how little power 
a divided country possesses against the encroachments 
of an ambitious neighbour, and how naturally the 
interference of one such neighbour exposes the inva« 
ded country to similar measures on the nart of others: 
for Augustus himself had been previously forced upon 
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the Poles by Russia. From the aoove penod to the 
present day Poland has been exposed to a continual 
fecurrence of such events ; and to promote the views 
of a combination of foreign potentates, kept in a state 
of internal disunion and distraction, constantly favour- 
able to their ambitious designs. 

Augustus, elector of Saxony, who was deposed in 
1704, and compelled formally to abdicate the throne 
by the treaty of Alt-Kanstadt, in 1706, was restored 
by the assistance of Russia, after the battle of Pulta- 
wa in 1709, and reigned for the space of twenty-four 
years, dying in 1733. His reign was far from being 
a happy one : he offended the Poles by the introduce 
tioQ of Saxon tro<»>s, and by residing too much away 
from them in his electoral dominions : he lived in the 
midst of factions and conspiracies, being continually 
at war with the dissidents or anti-catholics^ while he 
totally failed in his endeavours to render himself abso- 
lute, or the crown hereditary in his family. 

The war which arose upon the death of Augua- 
Ins, has been already noticed. Had the Poles been 
wise enough to remedy that great defect in their con- 
stitution, which rendered the crown elective, they 
could not have done better, perhaps, than to have 
made it hereditary in the person and i'amily of Stanis- 
laus Leseinsky, the principal competitor of the house 
of Saxony, he being a Pole by birth, and very amiable 
in his private character: but they were no longer 
their own masters; and they were divided among 
themselves to such a degree as to render the interpo- 
sition of some foreign power almost necessary to de- 
termine their choice. Upon this occasion, tne em- 
peror of Germany, whose niece the young elector of 
Saxony had married, assisted by the Russians, over- 
came the French influence which had been exerted in 
favour of Stanislaus, and. by effectually removing the 
latter, procured the election to fall on the son of the 
late king, Augustus HI. 

This king of Poland, on the death of the emperc 

VI. — q 
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Charles VT., 1740, laid claim to the whole Aiistriaa 
succession; and not altogether without reason, haA 
not the Praffmatic Sanction stood in his way, his wife 
being the eldest daughter of the emperor Joseph, elder 
brother of Charles VI. ; the object of the Pragmatic 
Sanction bein^ to secure the inheritance to the females, 
in default of male issue ; and, on the demise of 
Charles YI., his daughter becoming his immediiite 
heir and representative, it certainly appeared hitid 
that the daughter of the elder brother, who had been 
emperor, should be so entirely excluded. The hope 
of succeeding to some part, at least, of the late em- 
peror's hereditary dominions, induced the king of Po- 
land to enter into a confederacy with Bavaria, Prus- 
sia, and France, against the house of Austria ; but he 
derived no advantage from the alliance; he after- 
ward changed sides, and at the commencement of the 
seven years' war, as has been before shown, suffered 
most severely for having espoused the case of the 
emperess queen, and entertained views againut Prus- 
sia, which the wary sovereign of the latter country 
found means to detect, and cruelly to revenge. 

It was not likely that a king, who owed his elec- 
tion so entirely to the interference of foreign powers, 
should acquire anything like independence, or author- 
ity at home or abroad. During the reign of Augustus 
III., great feuds and animosities prevailed among the 
Magnats, while the king himself was entirely subject 
to the influence of Russia; a circumstance so resented 
by his subjects as to induce them to avail themselves 
of the privilege of the Liherum VetOy to dissolve all 
the diets he convoked, and thus leave the kingdom 
almost without any government. Augustus III. died 
in the year 1763, at a period when the Russian scep- 
tre had passed into hands well fitted to promote, in 
every way possible, (just or unjust,) its aggrandize- 
ment and splendour. Catherine II. is supposed to 
have had her eyes upon Poland before the demise of 
Augustus, and to have been prepared not only to set 
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aside the son of the latter, hut to adrance .o the Tacant 
tbroae some creature of her own; she paid no attention 
therefore to the solicitations of the house of Saxony, 
and was very shortly relieved, indeed, from all com- 
petition in that quarter, hy the early death of the new 
dector. In conjunction with Prussia she succeeded, 
but not without a spirited opposition on the part of a 
few Polish patriots, in bestowing the crown of Poland 
on Count roniatowski, one of her favourites, and a 
Pole by birth ; a man of talent, and amiable in his 
* disposition, but likelv to continue, as well as his pre- 
decessor, entirely unaer her control. 

Nothing could be a greater mockery than the care 
which the czarina and the king of Prussia pretended 
to take of the liberties of Poland, at the very moment 
tha{ they were forcing upon the nation a king of their 
own choice and nomination. So far from trying to 
amend their faxdty constitution, and eradicate the 
seeds of future animosities, they particularly entered 
into an agreement to prevent the King rendering the 
crown hereditary in his family, or becoming absolute ; 
that is, in fact, independent, or powerful ; for this was 
their great object. And when it was to be submitted 
to the diet to approve their nominee, and declare 
Count Poniatowski king, a Russian army was sent to 
Warsaw, to support the freedom of the election. The 
choice of the diet of course was soon decided to be in 
£ivour of the Russian favourite, who became king ac- 
cordingly, September 7, 1764, under the name and title 
of Stanislaus Augustus. 

From this period, the three neighbounng powers, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, the two former, how- 
ever, most particularly, may be said to have been in- 
terested in the internal dissensions of that unhappy 
kingdom, which afforded them plausible grounds of 
bterference, and which they could therefore have no 
wncere inclination to allay or adjust till they had ef- 
fectually gained their own ends: the object of Russia 
probably was to maintain her own power and ascend** 
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ancy over the whole country ; but Prussia meditated 
a partition, which might put her into possession of Po- 
lish or Western Prussia, a district of much import- 
ance in every point of view. 

Whatever may have been originally the distinct 
views of the several parties, it is very certain that 
they derived peculiar advantages from the extremely 
unsettled state of the country, which was at this timt 
torn to pieces by the contests and disputes between 
the catholics and dissidents^ or dissenters from the 
established religion : the latter, who, since the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, had acquired many privi- 
leges, were supported by several different foreign 
powers ; those of the Greek church by Russia, and 
the protestants of all persuasions by Prussia, Den- 
mark, and Great Britam, all of whom were called 
upon to interpose as faithful guarantees of the famous 
treaty of Oliva, 1660. The diet, instigated by the 
court of Rome and heads of the 'church, judged it 
right to uphold the established faith, and Stanislaus, 
though his principles were more tolerant and liberal, 
appeared to take the same side, beinff jealous also of 
the too great power of Russia, of which he could not fail 
to be continually reminded, not onlv by the open fa- 
vour shown to the dissidents by Catnerme, but by the 
insolent superiority assumed by her general, com- 
manding in Poland, Prince Repnm, and the extremely 
arbitrary and sanguinary manner in which the emper- 
ess sought to maintain her preponderance. 

In the meanwhile, confederacies were forming in all 
parts of the kingdom, to restore, if possible, the inde- 
pendence of their country, (such at least was the ob- 
ject of the Catholics,) or to procure for the Protestante 
all the rights and privileges to which they laid claim, 
and of some of which they had been unjustly deprived. 
The latter, under Prince Radzivil, supported by Ru*- 
sian troops, compelled the diet of Warsaw, in the year 
1767, to accede to t^ieir demands ; this hastened the 
grand confederacy of the Catholics at Bar, in Fodoliai 
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a n68f whose object was to throw ofi the Eusnan 
Yoke, with the aid of Turkey, who had been induced 
tiy France to declare war against the Russians in that 
Tery year, upon the occasion of the latter having 
passed their frontier in pursuing a Polish party, and 
committed considerable depredations. 

Though the confederate Catholics had clearly the 
good of their country in view, yet such was the infli:^ 
eace of Russia, that the king and senate were com- 
^wlled by Catherine to declare war against the Forte, 
and so far to counteract, as much as possible, the eP- 
forts that were making to accomplish their own inde- 
pendence. In Austria, indeed, during this sta^ of the 
business, the confederates at Bar had a friend m Maria 
Theresa, who espoused the claims of the Saxon fam- 
ily, and who sent them both arms and monejr, to eor 
able them to check, if possible, the domineering pro- 
ceedings of the czarina, of which indeed she had good 
eause to be jealous. But the time was approaching, 
in which, notwithstanding the most striking and for* 
mal declarations jto the contrary, Poland was to be- 
come a prey to her three more powerful neighbours^ 
and when all other feelings were to give way to that 
of duly apportioning and diyiding the spoils of that 
unhappy country. 

It seems now to be pretty generally agreed, that the 
plan of dismembering this unfortunate Kingdom origi- 
nated with the king of Prussia, or his brother, prince 
Henry ; and that it was owing to particular circum- 
stances, that they were able to bring the two other 
parties so readily to acquiesce in their measures of 
partition. Had Frederic himself been more rapa- 
cious, it would probably not have been so easily ac- 
complished ; but, in order to gain what he most cov- 
eted, for his own share, he appeared willing to allow 
the other two partitioning powers to acquire rather 
more than fell to his lot, both in extent of territory 
and amount of population. In admitting Austria to 
any share at all, he made no scruple to assert that h\» 
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principal motive was, that she should bear her part m 
the blame that must attach to so arbitrary and rapa- 
cious an act. 

Though the Polish king and nation were compelled 
to acquiesce in these proceedings of the three powa:s, 
they did not do so without remonstrating in terms the 
most striking and dignified ; accompanying their re» 
monstrances and manifestoes with an open appeal to 
the several states which had guarantied the integrity 
of Poland — ^but all in vain. They obtained no assist* 
ance from foreign states, no abatement of their de* 
mands on the part of the partitioning powers, and 
were at length obliged, by a solemn diet, to sanction 
this gross dismemberment of their country. In two 
several discussions of the case, however, in the senate, 
and assembly of Nuncios, the minority on the division 
was most numerous and respectable. In the former, 
the question was Carried by a maiority of six only, in 
the latter by one. The motive alleged by the parti- 
tioning powers for this extraordinary proceeding was, 
that they were anxious to amend the constitution, to 
preserve the liberties of Poland, and to appease the 
disorders which had for so long a space of time dis- 
turbed the country ; but they mlfilled none of these 
pretended purposes. They did nothing to amend the 
constitution ; but imposed a new one upon them, fraught 
with those very imperfections, of which they might 
for ever continue to take advantage. They perpetu- 
ated the elective monarchy, abridged more than ever 
the authority of the king, and continued the libertm 
vetOy a sort of tribunitial privilege, exceedingly inimi- 
cal to the peace of the country. So far from uphold- 
ing, they trampled upon their liberties in every way 
they could, and promoted the disorders they pretended 
to remove, by encouraging, rather than cnecking, the 
licentious conduct of their soldiery. In fact, a greater 
act of atrocity, or a more barefaced mockery of national 
feelings, never perhaps took place, or was even at- 
tempted^ than in the aismemberment of the kingdom 
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^ Poland. Austria and Prussia did, indeed, make an 
attempt to vindicate their claims to the comitries they 
took possession of; but Russia scarcely judged it ne- 
cessary to make any declaration to that effect. The 
archives of Prussia and Hungary were ransacked, and 
titles revived and insisted upon, which, to say the 
least, had been in abeyance for many centuries. How 
£ir this measure may justly be said to have afiected 
the balance of power in Europe, is a distinct case. 
For a long series of years, if not of ages, Poland had 
|>eeQ so ill governed, or so weak, as to have had little 
influence on that balance, though her situation seemed 
to point her out, and still appears to do so, as capable 
of materially influencing or counteracting the opera- 
tions of her many powerful and ambitious neighbours, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey. The worst 
consequences, however, arising from the confederacy 
against Poland, seems to have been the countenance 
thereby given to the partitioning system in general. 

It was in the year 1773 that the division was finally 
agreed to and settled, and even sanctioned by the Po- 
ll^ diet. Of somewhat more than, thirteen thousand 
square German leagues of territory, the partitioning 
powers took a good third, taking at the same time no 
measures to lessen the evils arising from the defective 
constitution of Poland, in the portion allotted to the na- 
tives. It must be acknowledged that they bestowed 
great pains on the improvement of their respective 
shares; but no benefits of this nature, conferred on 
particular parts of the country, could compensate for 
the unfeeling depredations committed upon the whole. 
, The following has been given as a fair representa 
tiou of the parts allotted to the several powers, by; the 
delegates appointed to adjust the respective claims. 
Other accounts, indeed, are extant, which it would be 
•^fficuit to attempt to reconcile with the one we are 
ahout to give. A very exact statement, however, may 
not be necessary. The Russian allotment consisted 
of Polish Livonia, parts of the palatinates of Witepsk, 
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Polotsk, and Minsk, aad the whole palatinate of 
cislaw, containing a populaticm of one million 
hundred thousand souls. The king of Prussia ol 
taioed the district called Royal or Western Fi 
excepting the towns of Dantzic and Thorn, with 
popiuation of eight hundred and sixty thousand soi ' 
Austria gained a large iemKxj in the south of Poll 
comprising Bed Russia, Gallicia, and ^rts of the 
atinate of Cracow, Sandomir, Lublin, Bezk, Volh] 
and Podolia, containing a population of two mil 
five hundred thousand souls,, and the valuable salj 
works of Vielitzka, which produced an annual reven^ 
of ninety thousand pounds. This district was annexe 
to the Austrian territories, under the ancient appells 
tion of the kingdoms of Gallicia and Lodomeris 
Such were the results of what is now distinsruishc 
by the name of the first partition of Poland. 

The little assistance Poland received to ward off thi 
disgrace and misery of this first partition, the extra- 
ordinary apathy with which it seemed to be beheld 
by the other powers of Europe, left little hopes of her 
regeneration, or escape from the toils into which she 
had fallen; nor indeed has she ever escaped from 
them, or recovered the smallest degree of independ- 
ence. After the first partition, the object she had 
most to dread was some accidental disunion of the 
partitioning powers, who would be sure to wreak 
their vengeance upon her ; and an event of this very 
nature seems to have been the cause of what has been 
called the second partition, in 1793. Russia and Aus- 
tria, in the years 1787 and 1788, by too close an alli- 
ance, having given umbrage to the king of Prussia, he 
insisted that the constitution formed for Poland, in 
1773, was void, and offered to assist the Poles in 
framing a new one, which was completed under his 
auspices, May 3, 1791. Had this constitution been 
able to keep its ground, Poland, so much of it at least 
as remained to the natives, might have recovered 
some degree of credit and freedom ; it was m a great 
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measore the work of real patriots, eolightened and 
moderate reformers; it abolished the liberum v«fo,aDd 
the elective monarchy, except in the case of the ex- 
tmction of some hereditary dynasty ; it rendered the 
person of the king inviolable, but gave him responsi- 
ble ministers ; it provided a representative senate, not 
much differing from the English house of commons. 
Unhappily, this good work found enemies among the 
ancient nobles, who did not like to give up their pre- 
tensions to royalty, and who had recourse to the old 
and ruinous expedient of inviting foreign help, always 
at hand to avail itself of the internal commotions of 
that devoted country. Russia was called in, by the 
confederates of Targovitz, and a renewal of losses and 
calamities ensued of course. The king of Prussia, so 
far from supporting the new constitution, the diet, or 
the king, as he seemed absolutely bound to do, by his 
own acts, eagerly seized upon the towns of Dantzic 
and Thorn, which had been specially excepted in the 
-last partition, joined the czarina, in her efforts against 
the patriots, under the brave Kosciusko, and finally 
succeeded in prevailing over a country, which, from 
the enthusiasm and spirit displayed on this occasion 
in her defence, deserved a better fate. By the second 
partition, in 1793, Russia is said to have acquired 
four thousand German square miles of territoiy, in 
Volhynia, Lithuania, Podolia, and the Ukraine ; and 
Prassia, besides the towns of Dantzic and Thorn, one 
thousand square miles in South Prussia, with all the 
Hanseatic towns. A third and last partition soon fol- 
lowed, in the year 1795, between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, which may he said to have put an end to the 
kingdom of Poland ; Stanislaus, its unhappy monarch, 
being removed to Russia, where he soon after died, 
February 12, 1798. In this last partition, Cracow was 
given to Austria, and Warsaw to Prussia. From the 
Resistance of the natives, who gained greater advan- 
tages in many engagements than could have been ex 
pected from the nature of their force, the slaughter 

VI.— R 
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accompanying these latter revolutions was dreadfblt 
and on the part of the Russians attended with cir- 
cumstances of cruelty too much resembling what had 
taken place in 1772. 

It would be difScult to describe the state of Poland, 
from the period of the last partiliony in 1795, to the 
treaty of Vienna, in 1815. The injuries the natives 
had experienced at the hands of the three partitioning 
powers very naturally disposed them to accept any ', 
offers from the enemies oi their oppressors ; and, as 
Bonaparte had frequent opportimities of making such 
offers, it is not to be wondered that he should have 
obtained their assistance, and subjected them, more 
or less, to his government and control ; but as he was 
only at times in opposition to, and as often allied with 
one or other of the three powers, Russia, Austria, or 
Prussia, he was never able to propose their entire 
emancipation, even if he had desired it. Thus con- 
tinually deceived and mortified, they derived no ad- 
vantage from the aid they gave to France, if we except 
that tendency toward the recovery of a separate exist- 
ence, (for it can scarcely be called more,) the creatkn 
of the grand dutchy of Warsaw, in 1807, which, bjr 
the treaty of Tilsit, and with the consent of Bona- 
parte, was consigned to the king of Saxony ; the em- 
peror of Russia at the same time acquiring much of 
Poland from Prussia. In 1812, the kingdom was de- 
clared by the diet of Warsaw to be re-established; 
and by the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, being formally 
delivered up by the king of Saxony, it became annex- 
ed to Russia, and was declared to be *' irrevocably 
attached to it by its constitution, to be possessed by 
hh majesty the emperor of all the Russias, his heiis 
ar.d successors in perpetuity." The part assimied to 
Prussia took the name of the grand dutchy of Posen. 
The salt-mines of Vielitzka were confirmed to the 
emperor of Austria, and such districts as had been 
a&^ired by the treaty of Vienna, in 1809. The town 
of Cracow was declared to be for ever a free, independ 
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^ty and strictly neutral clty» under the protection of 
Aostria, Russia, and Prussia. The navi^tiou of the 
rivers and canals, in all parts of ancient Poland, (as it 
existed in the year 1772,) was by particular treaties, 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, declared to be 
free, so as not to be interdicted to any inhabitant of 
the Polish provinces, belonging to either of the three 
powers. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Great Britain, firom the Peace of Amiena^ 1802; to the Deatb 

of George III., 1820. 

Before one year had passed from the conclusion of 
the peace of Amiens, circumstances took place which 
too plainly indicated a strong probability of the renewal 
(/hostilities, and so early as the month of May, 1803, 
letters of marque and reprisal were again issued against 
the French, by the British government, apparently 
with the full consent of the people at large, notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic joy which had been expres- 
sed on the termination of the war in the year preceding. 
It was upon this occasion that the first cpnsul had re- 
course to a measure, singular in its nature, and which 
exposed many persons and families to great inconven- 
ience. He forcibly detained all the English who hap- 
pened to be in France, not only for purposes of business, 
but of pleasure or curiosity ; nor, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were any of them able to return to their 
native country, for the long space of ten or eleven 
years. Preparations also were made for the invasion 
of England, which only excited a stronger disposition, 
on the pari of the latter countrv, to prepare against 
such attempts," in a way well calcuxated to destroy at 
mce all the enemy's hopes and prospects of success: 
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in Ireland, indeed, a new conspiracy was set on kot, 
which was supposed to rest on some promised support 
from France ; hut this was denied by the conspirators 
themselves, and the disturbance soon quelled, without 
spreading, in fact, beyond the capital. 

Though the king of Great Britain h&u declared, 
that, with regard to his electoral states, he should 
remain neuter, Bonaparte did not neglect such an op- 
portunity of wounding his feelings, by the speedy oc- 
cupation of Hanover, under circumstances peculiarly 
aggravating to the people. Early in the month of 
June, 1803, the Hanoverian troops were made to lay 
down their arms, and engage not to serve against the 
French without a previous exchange. 

Holland was still too much under subjection to 
France, to be permitted to remain at peace ; letters 
of marque were, therefore, also issued against the 
Batavian republic, on its lefusal to agree to a perfect 
neutrality. 

In 1804, a change of ministry m England brought 
Mr. Pitt again into power, at a moment when the 
affairs of the continent, and the increased power of the 
Qrst consul, who, in the course of the same month, 
ajssumed the imperial di£^ity, demanded all his atten- 
tion. Before the conclusion of the year, the aid which 
Spain was compelled to render to the French, together 
wiih certain appearances of hostile preparations in her 

Eorts, exposed her to an attack on the part of Great 
iritain, which soon drew from her a declaration of 
war, very fatal to her interests, though scarcely to be 
avoided, considering the circumstances in which she 
had been placed by the extraordinary proceedings and 
demands of the British government, which was sup- 
posed* to have violated the strict rules of justice, if not 
of international law, by arbitrarily and prematurely 
seizing her treasure-ships, on their passage to her ports, 
jn an action perfectly unforeseen and unexpected, and 
in which manv lives were lost. 
But if the character of the British nation oi got em- 
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ment suffered in any respect iirom errors or mistakes 
m the commencement of the war, its naval power and 
credit were highly^ advanced before a year had passed,, 
by the splendid victory obtained over the Spamsh and 
French fleets combined, off cape Trafalgar, m October, 
1805 ; a victory not achieved, however, without a cor- 
responding loss, as has been before stated, in the death 
of the rery celebrated Lord Nelson, commander of the 
British squadron, who fell early in the action, and 
whose body, being afterward brought to England, was 
buried with very unusual honours in the centre of Sl 
Paul's cathedral. 

In 1806 died Mr. Pitt ; a minister whose extraordi- 
nary talents and integrity of life attached to him many 
friends and adherents, by whom he was ably supported 
through a very arduous contest; a contest which, 
though some thought it might have been avoided, 
others as confidently regarded as entirely just and ne- 
cessary, and a timely security against the propagation 
of revolutionary principles, more threatening and dan- 
gerous than any aggressions purely hostile. It is al- 
ways easy to say, such and such events would not have 
happened, had a different course from the one actually 
adopted been pursued ; but this is at best mere matter 
of surmise, it is impossible now to speak decisively 
of what might or might not have been the consequen- 
ces of a longer forbearance from war; it is extremely 
certain that many untoward circumstances prevented 
the accomplishment of all that Mr. Pitt had in view, and 
that the power of the French emperor, instead of being 
checked, was advancing with rapid strides to a pitch 
of uncontrollable and extended dominion, when the 
former was seized with that illness which terminated 
his life, in the forty-seventh year of his age. On his 
death, a new administration was formed, including[ his 
great parliamentary opponent, Mr. Fox, who survived 
him for the short space of only seven months. It is 
highly creditable to the character of the British nation 
to record, that these two eminent statesmen, who had 
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been for a long time so much opposed to each other, 
but whose abilities aud sincerity in an opposite line 
of politics appear to have been duly acknowledged 
and appreciated by all parties at the period of their 
deaths, were buried at the public expense, in West- 
minster Abbey, so near to each other, that one st<Hie 
might have covered the remains of both. 

During the short time that Mr. Fox was a memher 
of administration, fresh attempts were made to termi- 
nate the war, by negotiation, but in vain. Though 
the French emperor would have agreed to many ces- 
sions of importance, both to Great Britain and her 
ally the emperor of Russia, it was found impossible to 
detach from his influence and usurped authority some 
of the most important parts of Europe, particularly 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. 

The system so generally adopted by the tyrant of 
France, of converting to his own use the resources of 
all other countries, which could in any manner be ren- 
dered subservient to his purpose, led the admmistra- 
tion which succeeded that m which Mr. Fox had a 
share, to set on foot an expedition which has been 
judged by many incapable of justification on any prin- 
ciples of political expediency, and which was unfor- 
tunately attended with more fatal consequences than 
were at first perhaps contemplated. Upon what in- 
formation the ministry proceeded did not fiilly appear 
at the time, but it was alleged that they had reason 
to know that the French ruler designed to occupy 
Holstein, and convert to the purposes of an invasion 
of the British dominions the Banish marine. 

It Was determined, in order to prevent such aa ao- 
ceJ5sion to the naval power of France, to obtain jpos- 
session of the fleet on which the enemy had thus nxed 
his view, and though it might perhaps have been both 
hoped and expected by the British government, that 
the Danes would be Drought peaceably to surrender 
into their hands for a time a fleet thus devoted to the 
ruin of a friendly power, yet the result turned out to 
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be fitr otherwise. The Danes resisted the demand, 
and though quite unable effectually to defend against 
tike forces exposed to them either their fleet or their 
^[Mtal, did not capitulate till about two thousand per- 
sons had lost their lives, and many houses been burnt 
in a manner that threatened the entire destruction of 
the city. The end, it is true, was accomplished, of 
getting into the power of the English all the Danish 
ships-of-war, (eighteen ships-of-the-line and fifteen 
frigates,) and uaval stores ; out it is to be feared that 
it will be long before the irritation caused by this sud- 
den and unexpected attack on a brave people, not at 
war with England, will be allayed or forgotten. 

In vindication of the suspicions of the British minis- 
try, it was asserted that the Danish marine and arse- 
nals were found in a state which left no doubt of the 
intrigues and agen^ of the French, according to the 
judgment of the officers and seamen employed in the 
expedition. The general designs of France seem, in- 
deed, to have been decisively manifested, in the meas- 
ures they now openly pursued, about the same time, 
of appropriating to themselves the fleet of Portugal, 
and for similar purposes, but which, fortunately with- 
out so melancholy a catastrophe, was rescued from the 
grasp of the French ruler, by its timely removal, under 
the protection of a British armament, to the ports of 
Brazil. The difierence between the two cases seemed 
to be this ; that in getting possession of the latter fleet 
we were actually assisting an ally ; in the former, we 
were compelling a neutral to adopt a measure judged 
to be unnecessary on her part, and on suspicions, the 
grounds of which she disavowed ; but the state of 
Europe, at that period, appears to have been such, es- 
pecially with regard to the minor states, as to justify 
precautions against French power and French intrigue, 
seldom, if ever, resorted to in other instances : it may 
also be added, that Portugal unreservedly commnni- 
cated to England the avowed designs of France ; Den- 
mark, to say the least, acted with a reserve far ftom 
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friendlv, and resisted all negotiation ; the consequenc( 
to the latter, however, were certainly deplorable. 

It was in the year 1807, that the royal family 
France, whose situation on the continent became evei 
day more alarming and insecure, took refuse in Eng^j 
land ; they fixed their residence at HartweU, iu Buck'] 
inghamsiure, his majesty styling himself the count dr 
Lisle, and modestly declining all honours and attei 
tions, beyond such as might be due to a private nobl< 



man. 



The vindictive measures adopted by the French 
government tu ruin the trade and commerce of Grea^^ 
Britain, naturally drew from the latter retaliatory ex^ 
pedients, which were more or less approved, as anect-^ 
mg neutral and friendly powers, but which coul<f 
scarcely be avoided, without surrendering our maritime 
rights, and basely submitting to a pretence of blockade 
on the part of a power, whose ships had been fairlj 
driven irom the sea by the British fleets. Orders it 
council were issued in the months of January and N( 
vember, 1807, not only prohibitinc^ all trade betwec 
the ports of France and its allies, but ultimately coi 
pelling all neutrals, trading to France, to stop at 
British port, and pay a duty in proportion to the valu( 
of the cargo. These embarrassments to trade in gei 
eral couldf not fail to excite great uneasiness in a 
parts of the world ; but the commencement of thei 
IS justly to be imputed to the extraordinary decree 
issued by the French ruler at Berlin, (the basis of the 
" continental system,") November, 1806, an accoaa< 
of which is given elsewhere . unfortunately the impor 
sibility of satisfactorily exempting other states froi 
the enect of these prohibitory and regulating decree 
on the part of the two rival countries, involved England 
in a verjr unpleasant dispute with the United Statesfl 
of America. '] 

Of the part England took in the affairs of Spain and] 
Portu^l, from 1808 to 1814, an account is to be foondl 
elsewhere. It may be sufficient to say, that, during { 
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hhe whole conte&t, the emancipatioa of thoRe too an* 
Gent kingdoms from the power of the French seemed 
to be contemplated by the whole mass of British sub- 
jects as their own cause. The people of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the first application for assistance from 
JSpain, appeared ready to rise in a body. They hailed 
the dawn of liberty on the continent with the most en- 
^uslastic feelings. The deputies from the supreme 
junta of Seville, did not arrive in England, on their 
jDission to the British government, till the 24th of July^ 
,1808; but long before that, other deputies from the 
principality of Asturias had been received in London 
with the most cordial tokens of esteem and friendship. 
They were splendidly entertained by the city of Lon- 
don, the Bank, and other public bodies, as well as by 
individuals of the highest distinction. Subscriptions 
were opened in London, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and many other 
places, for supporting the cause of Spain ; and several 
military corps, militia and volunteers, offered their ser- 
vices. Government supplied them immediately with 
three hundred thousand pounds in dollars, five thou- 
sand muskets, thirty thousand pikes, and an immense 
quantity of powder and balls, with promises of more 
effectual aia, which were ultimately amply fulfilled. 
The spirit thus displayed by the British public, on the 
first certain intelligence received of the anti-gallicaa 
I Insurrection in Spain, may be said to have continued 
unabated till, through the matchless skill and valour 
of the confederate armies under the duke of Welling- 
ton, the French were finally dnven from the peninsula 
ki 1814, as related in our account of Spain. 

His majesty George IIL, having, in the month of 
October, 1809, entered upon the fiftieth year of his 
reign, the event was celebrated tliroughout the nation 
in a yery striking manner, by services of thanksgiving 
in all the churches and chapels, with suitable dis- 
courses, illuminations, feasts, and other testimonies 
rf joy, but particularly by liberal benefactions to the 
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poor. In the month of November in the folloTf*iJ# 
year, his majesty, much troubled and afflicted by ihv 
long illness and death of his daughter the prineeai 
Amelia, had an alarming return of his former com^ 
plaint, which terminated in a second suspension of in 
regal functions, and from which he never so sufficicoF 
ly recovered as to be able to transact any business rf, 
state. On the 20th of December, his royal highn ^ 
the prince of Wales was appointed regent, subject 
a period to restrictions similar to those which hi 
been proposed in 1788-9. This plan was violent] 
opposed, as unconstitutional and impolitic, but final 
carried in February 1811. The bill was complet 
and presented to his royal highness, who did not he^ 
itate to accept the trust, though not w^iihout remon^ 
strating against the limitations and restrictions inH. 
posed on him. Early in 1812, however, these restrio* 
tions were to cease. Great changes in administratioi^ 
had been contemplated, and many negotiations weri 
carried on to this effect, but without accomplisiiing 
that union and coalition of parties, which the regent 
himself seemed to desire. Not being disposed W 
withhold his confidence therefore from those who hal 
so long served his royal father, most of them, on i\d 
termination of the restrictions, were continued in theilf 
places. A most melancholy catastrophe, which Ofr 
curred in the month of May, 1812, deprived the na* 
tion of the services of Mr. Percival, who was assa*' 
sinated in the lobby of the House of Commons, by«' 
person of the name of Bellin^hani, in revenge, as na 
himself stated, of a private injury; a denial of justice, 
as he called it, on the part of government. It seemed 
to be accidental that the premier happened to be the 
individual first presented to his notice on that fatal 
day. 

During the years 1812 and 1813, the differences be- 
tween the English and American governments bore a 
very seriou$ aspect, and involved the two countrie&in 
a eontest, which, for the time it lasted, was carried (« 
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^pitk pecnliar animdsitf . This was carried on with 
firied saccess for about two years, and was at length 
Itppily terminated by a peace negotiated at Ghent, 
tfnl amity restored ; bat without settling: some of the 
WBt important points in dispute between the two 
'imntries.* 

The year 1814, will crer be memorable in the En- 
l^sh history, for the very extraordinary influx of for- 
eis of ine highest oistinction, from the opposite 
e, on the downfall of Bonaparte, and the conclu- 
of a war, which had agitated the whole of Europe. 
e list of visiters invited to the grand civic feast 
eQ by the corporation of London, and all of whom 
wen present but a very few, whom illness kept away 

Sy convey some idea of the splendid scenes tnat took 
re in different parts of the kingdom in honour of 
|ttese illustrious guests. It was on the 18th of June, 
mt the dinner was given to the following very ex- 
ited personages : 

I The Prince Regent ; the Emperor of Russia ; his 
Iriiter, the Grand Dutchess of Oldenburg, (afterward 
Queen of Wirtemberg) ; the King of Prussia; the 
Beyal Dukes of England ; the Prince Royal of Prussia ; 
ferince William of Prussia, son of the king ; Prince 
rrederic, nephew of the king ; Prince Henry, brother 
if the king; Prince William, brother of the king, 
Prince Augustus, the king^s cousin ; the Prince of 
Oiaoee ; the Prince Royal of Wirtemberg ; the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria ; the Prince of Oldenburg ; the Prince 
of Cobourg ; Prince Charles of Mecklenburg ; Duke 
of Saxe Weimar ; Prince Gagarina ; Prince Czere- 
torinke ; Prince Radzivil ; Marshal Prince Blucher ; 
Prince Hardenburg ; Prince Metternich ; Prince Lich- 

*It will be perceived that throughout this work, the sub- 
ject of American history is passed over without doine; it the 
(lightest justice. The publishers hope very soon to be able 
to supply this defect, by the publication of a new and very 
complete history of the UnM States; which should be read 
Biooniejuon with this. 
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tenstein: Prince and Princess Volkouske; hishigbnesr 
the Duke of Orleans. 

These illustrious foreigners were entertained 
great cost and expense, during their stay, both by 
court and public oodies: the prince regent accom[ 
nied them on a visii to the university of Oxford ; a 
to Portsmouth, where they had an opportunity of wit* 
nr^ssioo^ a naval review. 

In May, 1816, the heiress to the British cro 
princess Charlotte, only child of the regent, w^as 
ried to his serene highness Leopold George Fred^ 

Erince of Cobourg. This marriage was contempla 
y the nation as an object of the highest hopes ; 
for several months the amiable and exemplary condi 
of her royal highness cheered the people with 
brightest prospects of future good ; but a very sud 
^d unexpected disappointment took place in 
month of November, 1817 ; the princess was deliv 
of a still-bom male infant, and survived her deliv 
only^a few hours. Nothing could exceed the con© 
manifested by the public on this melancholy and 
tressin^ occasion. 

In the month of November, in the following y 
her majesty Queen Charlotte died at Eew, after a L 
and painful illness; and on the 29th of January, 1 
was followed by her royal consort king George 
His majesty died at the castle of Win^r, at a v 
advanced age, and in the sixtieth year of his re^ 
greatly beloved by his subjects, and universally 
^ spected for his many amiable and royal virtues. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ihance, from tha Entrance of the Allies into Parie^ Jtfarctk 
1814, to the Final Evacuation of it by the foreiga troopai 

[ 18ia 

I 

i Soon after Bonaparte departed for Elba, Louis 
"^III. was freely recalled to the throne of his ances- 
he had been resident in many places since his 
{t emigration, and been driven from almost all, by 
^e approach of republican troops, the dread of reiiub- 
in vengeance in those^who afiforded him a refuge, 
id not unseldom the fear of poison or assassination, 
jland, at length, afforded him the asylum he sought 
f vain elsewhere : there he lived secure against French 
lies, French influence, and, as far as Englishmen 
lid protect him, the poisonous drug, or the sword of 
ie assassin. When the way was opened for him to 
lum to his native country, and receive the crown 
the throne, which his people now offered him, 
It which had been so insulted and abused, it was 
laracteristic of Englishmen to rejoice at his restora- 
k, and at the great change prepared for him, from 
rstate of banishment, outlawry, and . dependance, to 
\e recovery of one of the most brilliant thrones of 
rope, and from which his unhappy brother had 
Hlen in a way to excite the sympathy of every feel- 
and generous mind : his departure from England 
France was accompanied with the acclamations 
id sincere gratulaiions of all ranks of people : the 
ice regent personally escorted him not only to Lon- 
)n, but from London to Dover ; and took leave of 
1, in sight of the French coast, in a manner the 
most affecting and impressive. White flags were 
exhibited on almost all the churches, near which he 
pad to pass, and nothing could exceed the joy ex- 
pressed upon the overthrow of Bonaparte, and the 
restoration of the Bourbons, both in England and 
Prance. 
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In the latter country, however, it may he natnraUf 
supposed, the joy could not be p^neral, nor much dt 
what was expressed outwardly, sincere : Louis AVIUL 
returned to France, not as it was when he left it, bdt 
rerolutionized ; it had undergone great chants, andi^ 
large proportion of the population was deeply interested 
in those changes ; yet many, who returned with him, 
were quite as deeply interested, in absolutely reYei» 
ing what had passed, restoring what had been abdr 
ished, reclaiming what had been abenated, If not evci 
punishing and aegrading those who had participatal 
m or been benefited by such revolutions. 

In the meanwhile the exiled emperor was nd( 
quiet ; he was too near to the French coast to be ke^ 
in ignorance of what was passing, and of the senti- 
ments entertained toward him, by those who hai 
participated in his many glorious and and triumphal^ 
achievements, and who could ill brook the degradir 
tion to which they might be doomed by the lesioot 
tion of the Bourbons ; the army, in particular, to whoijft 
indeed he had behaved not onl]^ ill, but cruelly, in hil 
retreat from Russia and Leipzig, had yet been raised 
by him to such a pitch of glory aDd pre-eminence, 81 
might reasonably account for its feelins^ both disgoal 
ana resentment, at having been compelled to submit 
to the intrusion of strangers into their country ani 
metropolis ; strangers, whom they had previously beA 
able not only to defy and resist, but in some instance^ 
to triumph over in their own capitals. 

The situation of the king of France, therefore,. oft 
his -return to his dominions, nowever acceptable to the 
CTeater part of Europe, could scarcely oe such ai 
he might himself wisn or desire : it was impossible 
for him to retum to the ancient state of things ; and ^ 
he must have foreseen how difficult it would be to 
render any new constitution agreeable or suitable to 
all parties. The senate, indeed, had prepared a new 
constitution before his arrival ; one which bore a coo- 
aiderable analogy to that of England : the legislativt 
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met being placed m the hands of the king, the sen- 
and the representatives of the nation at Uurge ; 
the amount, nature, and distribution of the pnblic 
es, left ezclusiyely to the decision of the latter : the 
uties were to exercise their functions for the space 
five years; the dignitv of senator to be hereditar^r, 
' to be conferred by tne king, though with a limi- 
on as to numbers, which were not to exceed two 
dred; religious freedom, and the liberty of the 
s, were duly provided for ; this constitution was 
be presented to him, to be accepted previously to 
inauguration ; but on his arrival at raris, he did 
t choose to bind himself, further than to promise 
people such a constitution as they would have no 
ion to disapprove: his first care was to arrange 
tters with the foreign potentates who occupied his 
ital, so as to be able, as speedily as possible, to get 
of their numerous armies ; whose presence could 
t fail to be a subject of uneasiness to his own ar- 
ies, as well as to tne people in general : to the credit 
the troops themselves, under such extraordinary 
nimstances, it should be observed that nothing 
dd exceed the order and forbearance with which 
y conducted themselves, as victors, in a capital, 
hich, in the way of simple retribution, stood &irly 
sed to plunder, exaction, and devastation, 
hough It was soon settled to refer to a convention 
tt Vienna the final adjustment of matters, and arrange- 
I ^jQueat of peace ; yet France was quickly made to un- 
/ierstand, that her boundaries must be greatly con- 
noted, and that the independence of most of the 
<>ewly-annexed states and territories must be freely 
>ekQowledged ; to these terms both the king and his 
fBainister, Prince Talleyrand, plamly saw the necessity 
^af yielding, though the pride of the French was likely 
i jlo be wounded by it. 

On the fourth of June, the king presented to the 
leoate and legislative body his own new constitution, 
which difiered in several poin^ (torn that submitted 
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to him on his arrival ; it reserved to himself the rigi 
of proposing laws, and the assembly could only requesl 
to be permitted to discuss particular points ; ipsten 
of an hereditary senate, peers, chosen by the king ftf 
life, were to compose that body without limitation of 
numbers ; the popular representatives were to consi^ 
of two hundred and sixty-two, not under forty y 
of age; they were to be convoked every year, 
were to have the power of impeaching the minist 
for treason or extortion ; the king was to appoint tl 
judges, and trial by jury was to be continued; thi 
press was placed under a censorship, and an ordtf 
was given for closing the theatres and shops on thai 
sabbath ; an order not only extremely unpopular il 
the time, but, as it would seem, ineifectual. In nonh 
inating the senate, some of Bonaparte's courtiers ani 
marshals were included, particularly Talleyrand, wto 
became minister for foreign affairs. 

The king, who, from the first commencement of thi 
revolution, had displayed a disposition to favour thi 
rights of the people, more than others of his family, <f 
the chiefs of the emigrants, was little likely of hii* 
self to deviate from the principles of the constitutioili 
or to disturb unnecessarily the existing^ state of things 
in which so many interests were involved, but he w«| 
supposed to have around him persons still bigoted A 
the ancient system, and anxious to recover all thai 
they had forfeited by the course of the revolutioj 
These things, together with the dissatified state » 
the army, paved the way for the return of Bonaparte. 

The probability of such an event seems to har« 
been strangely overlooked by those who were most 
interested in preventing it : the popularity of the dfr 
posed emperor had been miscalculated. On the 1st 
of March, 1815, he landed once more on the shorts 
of France, with only one thousand one hundred aw 
forty attendants ; an attempt which many jud^d tt 
be altogether hopeless, yet, to the utter surprise « 
those who thought so. his progress toward Pan^ 
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Iboogh not unmolested, afforded him every hour, from 
^A defection of the troops sent against him, stronger 
of recovering his authority. On the 20th of 
xch, the king was persuaded to retire from Paris ; 
: and on the evening of that very day Bonaparte entered 
■it, being hailed by the populace, which had so lately 
jMluted the return of the Bourbcms in the same man- 
Mer, with the loudest acclamations. 
1 • He was soon convinced, however, that he was not 
jetumed to his ancient power, and that he, quite as 
IBQch as Louis XVIII. , would now be expected to 
Ipatify the people with a free constitution ; ne speed- 
viy, tHerefore, issued sonie popular decrees, establish* 
lug the freedom of the press; abolishing the slave- 
trade, and regulating the taxes which weighed most 
lieaviiy on the people ; he also condescended to offer 
to them the plan of a constitution, very different from 
the system d despotism upon which he had before 
acted, and containmg man^ excellent regulations : he 
had, however, but little time to spare for legislative 
neasures. A manifesto of expulsion and extermina- 
tion had been issued against him by the congress at 
Tienna, signed by the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Russia, Pru8»a, Sweden, Spain, 
•od Portugal, and it was indispensably nec^:sary for 
kirn to prepare for war. To tnis manifesto, on the 
port of the allied powers, Bonaparte was not slow in 
dictating and presenting to Europe a counter mani- 
festo, asserting in the strongest terms the right of the 
iTrench to adhere to the dynasty they had chosen on 
the expulsion of the Bourbons ; and declaring that the 
confederate princes had been the first to violate the 
tieaty of Fontainbleau ; but it is remarkable that, 
though Bonaparte so peremptorily asserted, m his 
i&anSesto, the right of the French freely to choose 
what dynasty they pleased to reign over them, he 
had inserted m his new constitution an article, totally 
tod for ever to exclude the Bourbon family from the 
■Qccession- to the throne. 

VI. — s 
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It was not till June that the seyeral annies yrtam 
prepared to take the field, and between the 15th anii 
I9tn of that month, the fate of Europe seemed, oDOi 
more to become dependant on the decision of 
sword. The battle of Waterloo, which took place 
the 18th of June, and in which the British and F 
Ban armies, under the duke of Wellington and 
shal Blucher, totally defeated the French, effectu 
put an end to all the hopes and prospects of B< 

garte. On the 20th, he arrived at Paris, the first of 
is fufi^tive army ; and in a very few days after, wit 
compelled a second time to resign his usurped donua* 
ions. On his retirement from Paris, his destination af" 
peared to be a matter of extreme doubt, till on the Iddi 
of July he put himself, into the hands of the English 
by going on board the Bellerophon man-of-war, aol 
surrendering himself and suite unconditionally to Cap* 
tain Maitland, the commanderof that ship, who sailed 
immediately to Torbay with his prisoners, none of 
whom were permitted to land. 

On the 3d of July, not however without a stmgsit 
on the part of the French army, Paris had formallx 
surrendered to the duke of Wellington and Prince 
Blucher, who took possession of it on the 7th, and oa 
the 8th, the king returned, greeted, as before, with the 
cheering and acclamations of the fickle multitudes 
who thronged the roads by which he had to pass. Bf 
the terms of capitulation, the French troops under 
Davoust had been made to retire beyond the Lovt^ 
which they did with sullen indication ; but on the 
arrival of the Austrians and Russians at Paris, caine 
over to the king. It was very obvious, that, having 
the great disturber of Europe once more in their power, 
the allies could not fail to discern the glaring mipro- 
priety of suffering him to return again mto any situs* 
tion which might afford him the means of communi* 
eating with his old adherents, and thereby resumioj 
the station he had occupied for so many years, to the 
s^nnoyance of the whole continent. The small, rocky. 
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totally detached island of St. He ena, in the Atlantic 
n, seemed the only secure place of abode to which 
could be assigned. It was therefore agreed to send 
thither, under the custody of the British govern* 
t, but under the eye, also, of commissioners ap- 
inted to reside there, on the part of the Austnan, 
ssian, and French governments. On the 17 th of 
tober, 1815, he arrived at his destined residence. 
L Among the measures adopted by the military com- 
j|ianders of the foreign troops at Paris, none seemed 
viore to occupy the attention of Europe than the de- 
'termination they formed to restore to the places which 
Juid been robbed of them the valuable works of art, 
^hich the victories of the French armies had put into 
^eir possession, not merely in the way of plunder, but 
'upon a regular system of purloining everything which 
eonld add to the splendour and greatness of their own 
' capital, however grating to the reelings of those from 
whom they were taken, and however severely it must 
have added to the mortifications they had been doomed 
to suffer from weakness or defeat. The justice of such 
a step could not be disputed,- though nothing was 
more likely to excite the resentment and indignation 
of the French, in whose hands, it must be acknowl- 
edged, had they been properly acquired, they were 
likely enough to be preserved and exhibited to the 
World, in a manner the most conducive to the glory 
and immortality of the illustrious artists to whom they 
owed their origin ; but, as an act of honourable resti- 
taticou in many instances, to persons and places whose 
claims would otherwise have been mocked and de- 
rided, the interposition of the two victorious chiefs 
tipon this occasion may be justly admired. Prince 
Blucher,. indeed, had a direct mterest in reclaiming the 
spoils of Berlin and Potzdam, but the duke of Wel- 
lington, while he had nothing to recover for his own 
country, freely assisted those whose pretensions re- 
quired the support of such paramount authority. 
By the second general pacification of Paris with the 
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allien November SOtfa, 1815, it was agreed that an 
army of occupation, amounting to one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, and to be maintained in a great 
measure by France, should for the space of five yeaa 
DC put in possession of her frontier for ti esses, whik 
her boundary should be farther reduced than on the 
former -occasion ; terms sufficiently mortifying, btit 
justified by the turbulent and unsettled principles of 
the French nation. Though the period of five years, 
however, had been specifically agreed to, the state of 
things afterward appearing such as to justify the al- 
lies m departing from the exact letter of the treaty, m 
the spring of the year 1817 they consented to reduce 
the army of occupation one fifth, and in the autuorn of 
1818, it was wholly withdrawn from the French te^ 
ritories, and the fortresses on the frontier restored. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Northern States of- Europe, from the close of the Seventeen* 

Century. 

Though much has been said of the northern courts 
in the preceding chapters, as bearing a part in the 
transactions on the continent, during the last and pres- 
ent centuries, yet as they have not been mentioned 
distinctly and particularly, some brief account of them 
may be necessary, to give a clearer view of the course 
of events during the period under consideration. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, who died m 1725, was 
succeeded by his widow, Catharine I. who survived 
him only two years. It is remarkable, that though 
Peter had taken particular care to secure to the reign- 
ing monarch a power of naming his successor, Tie 
•npuld himself neglect this precaution; and for sach 
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«i omission the aw had made no proYision. Cathe- 
line, however, had little or no difficulty to take hia 
place. She was a woman, if not of a superior, yet of 
tather an extraordinary character ; had attended Petei 
•In his travels and campaigns; been serviceable to him 
in his greatest extremities ; often checked the violence 
of his passion ; and manifested a disposition, during 
her short reign, to encourage a spirit of liberty among 
her subjects, and to promote, in every way she could, 
the progress of improvement and eivilization. Her 
ieath was little expected, and excited some suspicions 
against the prince Menzicoff, who had just negotiated 
A treaty with Austria, and entered into a stipulation to 
mse the son of the unfortunate prince Alexis to the 
dirone, upon the condition of his marrying his daugh- 
ter. 

The emperess died in 1727, and was succeeded by 
Peter II., grandson of Peter I. Menzicoff, however, 
seemed to take into his own hands the reins of gov- 
ernment, till he was supplanted by one of the Dolgo- 
rouki family, and banished to Siberia, with his wife 
and children. The new favourite designed to marry 
his sister to the emperor ; but on January 29, 1730, 
Peter died of the smallpox. In him the male issue 
of the line becoming extinct, Anne dutchess of Cour- 
land was called to the throne through the influence 
of Dolgorouki, contrary to the order of succession es- 
tablished by Peter I., and in prejudice of her elder 
Bister, the dutchess of Mecklenburs. They were both 
of them the daughters of Iwan, the eldest brother of 
Peter. 

The reign of Anne was prosperous and glorious; 
she showed great sagacity and firmness in resisting 
the intrigues, and balancing the credit of rival states- 
men, counsellors, and generals, Russian and foreign ; 
maintaining her prerogatives against those who sought 
to invade them, to further their own ambition, parties 
nlarly Dolgorouki, who though he had placed ner on 
the throne* was disgraced and banished to Siberia. 
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Aime died in 1740, leaving the crown, by her will, 
her grand-nephew Iwan, son of her niece, Anne, pi' 
cess o( Mecklenburc;, married to the duke of Bnii 
wick Beyem; but she appointed her favourite, C( 
Biren, whom she had brought with her from Coi 
land, resent. 

This last arrangement threw things into the utmc 
confusion. Biren was deservedly no favoarite with 
Russians, more than twenty thousand of whom he 
said to have sent into banishment ; he had, besides, 
powerful rival in Count Munich, the conqueror of 
zakow, a German, and a man of singular bravery 
resolution; the latter succeeded in dispossessing tt 
regent of his authority in favour of the mother of tl 
emperor. Biren was sent to Siberia ; and the prin( 
of Mecklenburg (dutchess of Brunswick) assumed th^ 
reins of government ; hut not attending sufficiently tc 
the duties of her high station, and appearing to giv^ 
too great encouragement to foreigners, a new revolt 
tion was set on foot, to place on the throne theyonnf 
est daughter of Peter the Great, the princess Eliza* 
beth. This parly supported by French gold, an/ 
headed hy Lestocq, a physician, quickly becoming 
strong, seized upon the emperor Iwan and his parents, 
and proclaimed Elizabeth emperess of all the Russias. 
The life of the infant Iwan was preserved by the 
clemency and express interposition of Elizabeth ; but 
only to undergo a harder fate. Munich was banished; 
and other foreign generals, who had favoured the foi^ 
mer government, either shared the same destiny, or 
contrived to escape from the Russian dominions. The 
]^eople were well pleased to see the throne rescued 
Irom the hands of foreigners in favour of so direct a 
claimant as the daughter of Peter the Great. This 
revolution took place in the month of November, 1741. 

Russia flourished under the sway of Elizabeth, 
whose reign exhibited an uninterrupted career of 
glorv and success ; her alliance was courted by some 
of the greatest powers in Europe. Before her death, 
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ich happened in 1762, she took care to restore the 

tural order of succession in her family, by declaring 

duke of Holsteia Grottorp, her heir, scm of her 

est sister, and who became emperor, on her demise, 

the title of Peter ILL 

This unfortunate prince was not suffered to reign 
"loBg; he had married a princess of Anhait'Zerbst, a 
troQiaii of singular character, peculiarly fitted to avail 
iierself oi any opportunities that might offer in so un- 
eettlcd a country, to gratify her ambition, and give 
aeope to her abilities. The prince had not behaved 
well to her, and many things concurred to render him 
unpopolar, if not hateful to his subjects ; particularly 
an enthusiastic attachment to the king of Prussia, 
then at war with the Russians, and projected innova- 
tions, well-meant but ill-timed, some particularly af- 
fecting the clergy. He proposed to circumscribe the 
power of the nobles, and seemed to prefer the Holstein 
troops to his Russian guard. As these thinj^ rendered 
bis removal probable, according to the ordinary course 
of proceedings in that semi-barbarous country, the 
sagacious Catharine willingly gave herself up to a 
party who had conspired against her husband. It is 
generally conjectured that she connived, not only at 
the deposition, but at the death of Peter who survived 
his elevation to the imperial dignity not many months; 
while Catharine, by her superior address ana intrepid- 
ity, not only succeeded in establishing herself upon 
the vacant throne, but emancipating herself from the 
domination of the party to whom she stood indebted 
for it, the Orloffs. 

One competitor still seemed to stand in her way — 
the unfortunate I wan — who had been deposed by 
Eltzabetb, and now languished in confinement, at the 
age o£ twenty-four. Soon after Catherine's accession 
he was slain m prison, on a pretence of his attempt- 
ing to escape, but under circumstances so mysterious 
as to involve the emperess in suspicion. She reigned 
onder the title of Catherine IL, for the long space of 
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QpwarQ ot thirty-four years, continually occupied m 
aarancing the glory of ner people, in augmenting^ her 
dominions, and rewarding merit. She obtained many 
signal advantages over the Turks, and socceedes 
(1784) in wrestmg from them the ivhde district of 
the Crimea ; but her designs extended much farther, 
even to the expulsion of the Ottomans, and reston*' 
tion of a Grecian empire, having for its capital Atheot- 
or Constantinople: she ccmtemplated, in short, the 
complete triumph of the Cross over the Crescent. Aa 
expedition was even undertaken for the liberation of 
the Greeks, in the year 1770; but it proved ineffectual 
though it might have been otherwise, had the Kus- 
sian commanders consented to fcdlow the advice of the 
Scotch admiral, Elphinstone, who commanded one of 
the divisions of the fleet. 

Catharine bore a large share in the partition <^ Fo* 
land, and seems to have been restrained by no princi* 
pies of justice, humanity, morality, or virtue, ^rom 
furthering the purposes of her ambition and policy: 
her prodigalitv was great, her largesses enormous, 
and her love ol magnificence little proportioned to the 
smallness of the imperial revenue: her abilities and 
her resolution were remarkable, and she may be con- 
sidered as having contributed largely to the improve- 
ment and glory of the country over which she was 
|>ermitted so long to bear unlimited rule. Her domes- 
tic regulations savoured little of the despotism dis- 
played in her foreisn enterprises : she mitigated the 
rigour of the penal laws, abolished torture and slareiy, 
protected the arts and sciences, and endeavoured to 
elevate the middle class to a proper degree of impor- 
tance. 

Catharine 11. was succeeded m 1796 bv her son 
PaulL, a strange character, unsettled in his princi- 
ples, dissolute in his manners, jealous, vindictive, and, 
m his last days, scarcely in possession of his senses. 
On his first accession, however, he wisely endeavoured 
to provide «> gftinat the evils arising from an unsettled 
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entance, by enacting a law to secure the crown to 
lineal and direct descendants, not abso jately ex- 
ding females, but admitting them only into the line 
succession on a total failure of male heirs. 
The emperor appeared to be extremely eager to 
are an entrance into the Mediterranean, and was 
hly gratified with being chosen patron of the order 
Malta, which he consented to take under his pro- 
^tion in the year 1798. He had been induced to 
teke a part in tne war against the French, and suc- 
ceeded, in conjunction with the Turks, in getting pos- 
tession, for a short time, of the Ionian islands ; a 
Russian army was also sent to co-operate with the 
Austrians, under the command of the celebrated Sou- 
Warow, (or Souvarofi*,) who, after haring achiered 
^eat victories in Lombardy, seems to have been 
cmelly abandoned in Switzerland, and to hare unjustly 
«icurred the displeasure of his capricious master. ^ A 
Qusunderstanding between the English and Paul on 
the subject of Malta, entirely alienated the latter from 
the ccnfederacy. In the meanwhile, his violent con- 
^ct had induced the great officers of state and the 
nobility to conspire to dethrone him. He was slain 
i& defending himself, during a ccmflict, in his own 
I ^amber, March 24, 1801 ; and greatly to the joy of 
I his oppressed people, succeeded by his son Alexander, 
': the present emperor, of whose accession, and share in 
the continental war, an account has already beef< 
§iven. 

Prussia, as a kingdom, is not older than the eigh 
teenth century, and entirely belongs therefore to th- 
period under discussion. Its history, as connectet 
with the electorate of Brandenburgh, ascends as high 
perhaps, as that of any sovereignty in Europe. Its 
present power may be said to have taken its nse from 
the wisdom, judgment, and good sense of the elector 
Frederic- William, commonly called the great elector, 
who had Ducal Prussia confirmed to him in 1657, and 
iy the conyentions of Walua and Bromberg, rendered 
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independent of the crown of Poland, of whieh, till 
then, it had heen a fief. In the time of tne great eleo* 
tor, adranta^^e was taken of the unsettled state of 
Europe, to increase the population, and thereby ad« 
ranee the wealth and improvement of the country in 
erery respect. The relocation of the edict of Nantes 
m France, 1685, contributed largely to these ends, the 
Prussian states being freely set open to the refugees 
of all descriptions ; an act of mere policy, as the eleo* 
tor himself, though tolerant, was extremely devout 
and careful of the privileges, and even exemptions of 
the clergy. 

The elector, Frederic-William, died in 1688, and 
was succeeded by his son Frederic, who, through the 
influence of the protestant states, and the good-will ci 
the emperor Leopold, to whom he had been of service 
in his contest with France, but who seems to have 
taken such a step with little judgment or considera- 
tion, became king in 1701, and died in 1713, at the 
very period when, by the treaty of Utrecht, his regal 
title was confirmed and generally acknowledged by 
the other states of Europe. Frederic I. was generous, 
but fickle, superstitious, and vain; he founded the 
University of Hall, the Royal Society of Berlin, and 
the Academy of Nobles, but without taking much in- 
terest in their concerns, and chiefly at the mstigatioa 
of his more learned consort, the princess Charlotte of 
Hanover ; he managed, however, to augment, by 
many acquisitions, purchases, and exchanges, ^e ex- 
tent of his dominions. 

His successor, Frederic-William IT., is judged to 
have done much more to raise the credit and charao' 
ter of his new kingdom, by excessive prudence, and 
good management, and the utmost attention to his 
army ; whereby he not only repaired the losses occa- 
sioned by his father's extravagances, but amassed 
great treasures, and laid the foundation for those stu- 
pendous military achievements, which, in the nex* 
reign^ advanced Pnissia to that high state of gloty 
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«&d eminence which has giren it such weight in the 
political scale of Europe. Frederic abolished, in 1717, 
all the fiefs in his kingdom ; he invited colonies from 
all parts to settle in his dominions. Like his great 
predecessor and namesake, he established military 
schools and hospitals, but he was no friend to litera- 
ture; unx)olished in his manners, and implacable in 
his resentment. He added to the dominions of Prus- 
sia, Stettin and the greater part of Swedish Pome- 
lania. 

On the death of Frederic-William II., in 1740, his 
son, (who is sometimes called Frederic II., to distin- 
guish him from the Frederic-Williams, and some- 
times Frederic IIL,) came to the throne. Of this 
monarch so much is known, and so much has already 
been noticed and recorded in the other chapters of this 
work, that we hare little to say here, but that he 
managed to raise a scattered, ill-sorted, disjointed 
kingdom into the first rank of power and renown ; 
that he applied himself incessantly to promote the 
welfare and improvement of his dominions, to aug- 
ment the wealth and advance the civilization of his 
' people, though, in many of his regulations and meas- 
ures to this end, he erred occasionally as his prede- 
cessors had done, for want of a due knowledge of 
some of the first principles of political economy, a 
science at that period little cultivated. Frederic died 
August, 1786, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and 
forty-seventh of his reign, more admired than esteem- 
ed ; more distinguished for bravery in the field, wis- 
dom in the cabinet, and literary attainments, than for 
any virtues or qualities of a nobler nature. He has 
had the reputation of being the author of two very 
important measures, the partition of Poland, and the 
armed neutrality. The credit of the first may proba- 
bly be very fairly divided between himself and Catha- 
rine of Russia; the second, as a matter of self-defence, 
and a jealous regard for the liberty of the seas, reflects 
«o dishonour on his character. It is a point that 
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chonld be better settled than it seems to be, by the 
strict rules of iotemational and maritime law. 

Frederic was succeeded by his nephew, Frederic* 
William. 01 the part taken by this monarch in sap* 
port of the house of Orange, in 1787, of his opposiuoa 
to the French, in 1792, and of the share he had in tb» 
two last partitions of Poland, in 1793 and 1795^ by 
which he gained the territories, first of South-Prussia, 
and secondly of Southeastern Prussia, an account has 
been giren elsewhere. Frederic- William II. died is 
1797, aged fifty-three, leaving the crown to his son, 
the present king, Frederic III., who, as he came to the 
throne at the moment that Bonaparte began his ex- 
traordinary career, in disturbance of the peace of the 
continent, was necessarily inyolred in all the difficul 
ties and-confusion of those times, as has been alread) 
shown. He joined the armed neutrality in 1S0(1 
caused Hamburgh to be shut against the English, anj 
occupied the states of Hanover, 1801, which being 
annexed by France to Prussia in 1805, in exchange foi 
a part of the dutchy of Cleves, Ansp^ch, Bareuth, 
Neufchatel, and Valengin, provoked the resentment 
of England and S wed to. In 1806, the king rashly' 
engaged in war with France, and was nearly deprived 
of his kingdom. The losses he sustained by the treaty 
of Tilsit have been mentioned. In 1812, Frederic waf 
compelled by France to furnish an auxiliary force 
against Eussia, but was afterward, on the retreat of 
the French from Moscow, able to break through this 
engagement, and conclude a treaty of neutrality with 
Russia. From this time to the abdication of Napo- 
leon, Prussia acted in close confederacy with the allies, 
the kin^ being constantly with his army till their en- 
trance mto Paris, March, 1814. On the return of 
Bonaparte, 1815, the Prussians were the first to take 
the field, under their celebrated general. Prince Bluch<ar. 
and in the battle of Waterloo, reaped the splendid 
glories of that day in conjunction with the British 
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imc"^ that time, Prussia has enjoyed a state of peace^ 
though not undisturbed as to her internal concerns. 

The crown of Sweden, on the demise of Charles 
UL, 1718, was conferred on his youngest sister, Ul- 
lica Eleanora, by the free election of the states. On 
€ie death of Chiarles, whose strange proceedings had 
greatly exhausted the kingdom, and occasioned the 
actual loss of many provinces, an opportunity was 
likeD, once more, to limit the kingly power, which 
liad been rendered almost absolute in the reign of 
Chades XL, and to make the crown elective. The 
new queen, who was married to the hereditary prince 
ef Hesse Cassel, and who had been offered the crown 
ia prejudice of the son and representative of her elder 
lister, the dutchess of Holstein Gottorp, readily sub- 
mitted to the conditions proposed by the states for 
ihniting the royal authority, but soon after her access 
Boa resigned the government to her royal consort, who 
was crowned by the title of Frederic L, 1720. 

The new king ruled the nation with little dignity 
and less spirit; submitting to everything imposed on 
him by the states, \ill the government became more 
republican than monarchical. The Swedish territo* 
lies were also much reduced during the early part of 
his reign. In the course of the years 1719, 1720, 1721, 
Sweden ceded to Hanover, Bremen and Verden ; to 
Prussia, the town of Stettin ; and to Russia, Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, Wiburg, a part of Carelia, and sev- 
eral islands. . ' 

It was during this reign that the rival facticHis of 
the Hats and Caps had their origin, and which caused 
^eat trouble ; tne former being generally under the 
influence of France, the latter of Russia. To deter 
the latter from assisting the queen of Hungary, in the 
war that took place on the death of Charles VL, 
France made use of its influence with the Hats, to 
involve Sweden in hostilities with Russia, for which 
she was ill-prepared, and from which she suffered con^ 
nderably. Her losses were restored to her in some 
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measure by the peace of Abo, 1743 ; but upon the 
posilive condition, that Frederic should adopt as his 
heir and successor, at the instance of the czarina, 
Adolphus-Frederic. bishop of Lubec, uncle to the duke 
of Holstein Gottorp, presumptive heir to the throne 
of Russia, and nepnew to the queen of Sweden, who 
would more willingly have had the latter for her suc- 
cessor. 

Adolphus-Frederic came to the crown in 1751. The 
same factions which had disturbed the former reign 
continued to give him trouble ; and though he made 
some endeavours to get the better of foreign influence, 
and recover his lost authority, all his e£forts were vain. 
Nothing could exceed the anarchy and confusion that 
prevailed, encouraged and fomented both by Russia 
and France, to further their private ends. The king 
IS supposed to have fallen a sacrifice to these disturb- 
ances, dying wholly dispirited in the year 1771. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Gustavus III. 
twenty-five years old at the time of his accession, a 
Swede by birth, and an active and spirited prince, who 
was bent upon recovering what his predecessors had 
too tamely surrendered of their rights and preroga- 
tives ; in which, being supported by France, he had 
the good fortune to succeed. Having fosnd means to 
conciliate the army, and to reconcile the people to an 
attack upon the aristocrats, who were betraying the 
interests of the country, he established a new consti- 
tution, 1772, with such good management and address, 
that the public tranquillity was scarcely for a moment 
disturbed. This new arrangement threw great power 
into the hands of the king, by leaving him the option 
of convening and dissolving the states, with the entire 
disposal of the army, navy, and all public appoint- 
ments, civil, military, and ecclesiastical. Some alter- 
ations were made in 1789; but nothing could reconcile 
the party whom he had superseded ; at least, it is 
probable that this was the occasion of the catastrophe 
which terminated the life of the unfortunate monarch 
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Toward the commencement of the French revolution 
in the year 1792, when he was preparing to assist 
Louis aVI., (an unpopular undertaking,) he was as- 
sassinated at a masquerade, by a person encouraged, 
if not directly employed, by the discontented party 
of 1772. 

Gustayus III. was brave, polite, well-informed, and 
of a ready eloquence ; but profligate in his habits of 
life, and careless as to matters of religion. He pro- 
moted letters, agriculture and commerce, as far as his 
means would enable him to do so. His measures ap- 
pear to have been more arbitrary than his disposition. 

His son Gustavus IV. being only fourteen years old 
at the time of his father's death, the duke of Suder- 
mania, brother of the deceased king, became regent 
for a short time. No monarch in Europe manifested 
a greater zeal in the cause of the French royal fam- 
ily, or disgust at the arbitrary proceedings of Bona- 
parte, than Gustavus rV., but he was little able to 
give effect to his wishes ; his judgment being weak, 
and his forces inadequate to contend with the French, 
especially after the latter, by the treaty of Tilsit, had 
found means to detach and conciliate the emperor 
Alexander. After this disastrous treaty, Gustavus 
became not only the object of French resentment, but 
of Russian rapacity. He was peremptoril]^ forbidden 
to admit the English into his ports, and Finland was 
quickly wrested from him. The Danes also attacked 
him* In this dilemma, England would have assisted 
him if she could have trusted him, but, in truth, his 
rashness and incapacity were become too apparent to 
justify any such confidence. A revolution was almost 
necessary, nor was it long before a conspiracy was 
formed, which in 1809, succeeded so far as to induce 
him to abdicate. His uncle, the duke of Sudermania, 
being appointed protector, and very soon afterward 
king, by ihe title of Charles XIII., the states carrying 
then resentment against Gustavus IV. so far, as Xq 
exclude his posterity also from the throne. 
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Charles XIII. submitted to new restrictions on the 
kindly authority, aod haviog no issue, left it to the 
nation to nominate an heir to the crown. Their first 
choice fell upon the prince of Augustenburg, a Danish 
subject, but nis death happening soon afterward, not 
without suspicion of foul play, Bernadotte, one of Boa* 
aparte's generals, was, in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, nominated in his room by the king, and approved 
by the states. As crown-prince of Sweden, tempted 
by the offer of Norway, he joined the confederacy 
against Bonaparte in 1813, and was present at the 
battle of Lei{xzig. On the death of Charles XUL, 
1818, he succeeded to the crown, and still reigns, hav- 
ing, by the treaty of Vienna. 1815, obtained Norway^ 
and the island of Guadaloupe. 

The history of Denmark auring the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and beginning of the nineteenth, is very unin- 
teresting, in a political point of view. Incapable of 
taking any leading or conspicuous part in the affairs 
of Europe, all that we know concerning her relates 
rather to other countries, as Russia, Sweden, Prussia^ 
France, and England ; in whose friendships and hos* 
tilities she has been compelled, by circumstances, td 
take a part, little advantageous, if not entirely detri<> 
mental, to her own interests. 

Five kings have occupied the throne since the clo^ 
of the seventeenth century, but it will be necessary td 
say very little of them. Frederic IV., who came to 
the crown in 1699, died in 1730, and was succeeded 
oy Christian VI. ; a monarch who paid great attenticdi 
to the welfare of his subjects, in lightening the taxes, 
and encouraging trade and manufactures. He reigned 
sixteen years, and was succee<ied by his son Frederic 
v., in the year 1746. Frederic trod in the footsteps 
of his farmer, by promoting knowledge, encouFaging 
the maninfactures, and extending the commerce of his 
eouutry. He had nearly been embroiled with Russia 
durinsr thc^ six months' reign of the unfortunate Peter 
.n., who, I lie moment he became emperor, resolved 
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to revenge on the court of Denmark the injuries 
which had been committed on his ancestors of the 
AoiK>e of Holstien Grottorp. In these attempts he 
was to be assisted by the king of Prussia. The king 
of Denmark prepared to resist the attacks with which 
he was threatened, but the deposition and death of 
the emperor fortunately relieved him from all appre- 
hensions, and he was able to compromise matters 
with Catherine II., by a treaty that was not to take 
effect till the grand duke Paul came of age. Bv this 
convention the emperess ceded co Denmark, in the 
name of her son, the dutchy of Sleswick, and so much 
of Holstien as appertained to the Gottorp branch of 
that family, in exchange for the provinces of Olden- 
burg and Dalmenhorst. 

Frederic V. died in 1766, and was succeeded by his 
son Christian VIL, who in I'WS, married the princess 
Caroline Matilda of England, sister to his majesty 
King George III. The principal event in this reign 
was one which involved the unhappy queen in inex- 
tricable difficulties, and probably hastened her death ; 
but which seems stili to be enveloped in considerable 
mystery. A German physician of the court, (Struen 
see,) who had risen from rather a low station in life 
to be first minister, having rendered himself extreme- 
ly obnoxious by a most extensive reform in all the 
public offices of state, civil and military, and which, 
had they succeeded, might have done him great credit 
is a statesman, was accused of intriguing with the 
fovaig queen, and by the violence of his enemies, 
beaded and encouraged by Juliana Maria, the queen- 
dowager, and her son Prince Frederic, brought most 
ftgnominiously to the scaffold. The unfortunate queen 
Caroline, whose life was probably saved only bjr the 
spirited interposition of the British minister, quitted 
Denmark after the execution of Struensee and his 
coadjutor Brandt, and having retired to Zell in Ger- 
many, painfully separated from her children, there 
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endeu ner days, May 10, 1775, in the tweDty<^oiirth 
veai of her age. 

Dunng the latter part of his life, Christian VIL, 
whose .understanding had always bejen weak, fell in- 
to a state of mental derangement, and the govem- 
ment was carried on by the queen-dowager and Prince 
Frederic, as co-regents, with the aid of Bamstoff, an 
able and patriotic minister. In 1773, the session ot' 
Ducal Holstien to Denmark by Russia took place, ac- 
cording to *the treaty abore spoken of: this was a 
very important acquisition, as giving her the com- 
mand of the whole Cimbrian peninsula, and enabling 
her, by forming a canal from Kiel, to connect the Bal- 
tic with the German ocean. In the continental wars 
of 1788, 1793, Denmark remained neuter, but by jein- 
ing the armed neutrality in 1800, she excited the sus- 
picions and resentment* of Great Britain, and, being 
supposed to favour not only Russia but France, be- 
came involved in a contest, which was attended with 
losses and vexations the most melancholy and deplo- 
rable. 

Christian VII. died in 1788, and was succeeded by 
his son Frederic VI., the present monarch, who had, a 
few years before, on entering the seventeenth year of 
his age, been admitted to his proper share in the gov- 
ernment, having with singular moderation and pru- 
dence succeeded in taking the admmistration of afiairs 
out of the hands of the queen-dowager and her party 
Denmark appears to have suffered greatly from the 
peculiarity of her situation during the struggles arising 
out of the French revolution, being continually forced 
into alliances contrary to her own interests, and made 
at last to contribute more largely than almost any state, 
to the establishment of peace. The cession of Nor- 
way to Sweden, which had been held out by the allies 
as a boon to the latter power, to induce lier to join the 
last confederacy against France, being a severe loss to 
Denmark, and very ill requited by the transfer of Po- 
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icnnia and the Isle of Riigen, which were all that 
le received in exchange. , 



CHAPTER XXI. 

l>iithern States of Europe, 'from the close of the seventeenta 

century. 

The southern states of Europe underwent such ex- 
traordinaiy revolutions during the preponderance of 
the French under Bonaparte, that what happened to 
them during the eighteenth century, previously to 
these surprising events, seems comparatively of very 
little consequence ; of the changes and disturbances to 
which thev were subject through the interference of 
the French, an account is to be found in the chapcers 
relating to France. 

Switzerland at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was involved in disputes between the protest- 
ants and catholics, which were attended with very 
unpleasant circumstances. These differences, how- 
ever, were brought to an end by a convention in 1717, 
which established an equality of religious rights. 
Things remained very quiet in most of the cantons 
from this time to the French revolution, with the ex- 
ception of the towns of Geneva and Berne, and a few 
other places, where a disposition was manifested to 
; mit and restrain the aristocratical governments, but 
which only led at that time to such judicious reforms, 
as were sufficient to appease the ardour of the people. 
These disputes, however, may be held to have con- 
tributed to the evils which befell the country afterward. 
Though the states endeavoured to preserve their neu- 
trality durmg the pro^press of the French revolution, it 
was not possible, while revolutionary principles were 
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i^oat, to keep the coaatry so free from mtemal duh 
pules and commotioDs, or so united, as to deter the 
French from interfering. Geneva had already he&i 
cajoled out of her independence, but the first decisiye 
occasion afforded to the French of taking an active 
part in the affairs of Switzerland, arose out of the dis- 
putes, in 1798, relative to the Pays de Vaud ; the s^en- 
try and citizens of which, not thinking themsdves 
sufficiently favoured by the rulers of Berne and Fri- 
bourg, began to be clamorous for a change. The peas- 
antry of Basle also^ instigated by an emissary of the 
French directory, demanded a new constitution. These 
disputes opened the way for the introduction of French 
troops, first under the orders of the directory, and a^ 
terward under Bonaparte, as has been shown in our 
account of France ; and from that period to the con- 
clusion of the war in 1815, Switzerland can scarcely 
be said to have known a year of repose. 

Of the condition of Venice during the eighteenth 
century, much may be collected from the foregoing 
chapters. She lost the Morea in 1718, but acquired in 
exchange some towns in Albania, and Dalmatia. 
Some ecclesiastical reforms took place in the middle 
of the last century, at which period many convents 
were suppressed, and the Jesuits expelled. Venice 
endeavoured to remain neuter dtiring the first move- 
ments of the French revolution, but was soon drawn 
into the vortex when Bonaparte assumed the command 
of the French army. By tne treaty of Campo Formio, 
1797, her doom was sealed, and this celebrated repub- 
lic entirely overthrown. 

In Rome, since the close of the eighteenth century, 
there has been a succession of many popes, though 
the last two have filled the papal chair l(xiger than 
might be expected, in a sovereignty where the election 
is generally made from persons advanced in years. 
Little more than the " magm nominis umbra" remained 
to the popes at the beginning of the eighteenth ceo* 
tury,oi that temporal power which at one time or 
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other had shaken eveiy throne in Europe. The clergy 
of Fiance in particular had effectually asserted that 
kings and princes, in temporal concerns, were indepen- 
dent of the ecclesiastical authority. Clement aI., 
whc was of the family of the Albani, and assumed 
the tiara in the year 1700, opposed the erection of 
Prussia into a kingdom ; an extraordinary measure of 
interpositicm, and which had so little weight as almost 
to expose his court to ridicule. He espoused the 
Frencn interests in the contest ccmceming tne Spanish 
EQccession, though in 1708 he was compelled, by the 
vigorous proceedings of the emperor, to acknowledge 
Charles III., king of Spain. From this pope the ia- 
moos bull unigenitus was extorted by the Jesuits, to 
the great disturbance of France, and the whole Romish 
church ; and the consequences of which, indeed, may 
be traced e^en in the present state and circumstances 
of Europe. 

Pope Clement XI. died in 1721, and was succeeded 
by the Cardinal Michael Angelo Conti, who took the 
name of Innocent XIII., but being far advanced in years, 
lived a very short time, dying on the 3d of March, 
1724, and on the 29th of May following. Cardinal Ur- 
sui, Benedict XIII., was chosen his successor. During 
his papacy, Commachio, which had been lost to the 
Roman see in the time of Clement XL, w^s recovered ; 
Benedict was zealous for the honour of the bull uni- 
genitus, and in conjunction with Cardinal Fleury, suc- 
ceeded in procuring the Cardinal de Noailles, one of 
the most respectable and zealous opposers of it m 
France, to subscribe it. He had a disposition to unite 
the Roman, Greek, Lutheran, and reformed churches,, 
but could not succeed. He died 1730, more admired 
for his virtues and talents, than praised for his wisdom 
in the management of affairs. 

Benedict XIIL, was succeeded by Clement XH., 
Laurence Corsini, a Florentine, whose public acts 
^ere of little importance. He had disputes with the 
^i&g of Sardinia, the republic of Venice, with the emf 
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pire and Spain ; but much of his pontificate was passed 
in tranquillity. He died on the 6ih of February, 1740. 
He made considerable and valuable additions to the 
Vatican library. On his death, a struggle arose be- 
tween the Aloani and Corsini families, and the con- 
clave was much agitated. The former prevailed, and 
succeeded in elevating Cardinal Prosper Lambcrtini 
to the papal chair, who took the title or Benedict XIV# 
His government of the church was extremely mild, 
and he was regarded as no favourer of the Jesuits^ 
who during his pontificate, fell into disrepute in Pof* 
tugal, the hrst symptom of their decline and fall. This 
pope was a man of most amiable manners, a great 
writer, and possessed of considerable learning^. He 
corrected several abuses, particularly such as had 
arisen out of the privileges of asylum. He carefully 
endeavoured to keep clear of disputes and contest^ 
thinking the times unfavourable to the papal authori- 
ty. He died in the year 1758. 

The Cardinal Rezzonico succeeded Benedict XIV., 
and took the title of Clement XIII. His pontificatt 
is memorable for being the era of the expulsion of th( 
order of Jesuits, (in some instances under circumstan 
ces of very unjustifiable precipitation,) from Portugal 
France, Spain, Naples, Sicily, Parma, Venice, an: 
Corsica, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the popf 
to uphold them ; many of them were actually landed 
from Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Sicily, on the pope's 
territories, as though it belonged to him to maintain 
them when abandoned by me catholic sovereigiis 
The pope remonstrated, but with little effect. Tin 
French seized upon Avignon, and the Neapolitam 
upon Benevento, to induce him to abandon the order 
but he would not. Clement XUI. died suddenly, o& 
Februar}', 2, 1769, and was succeeded by the celebratec 
Ganganelli, who, in compliment to his predecessoi 
and patron, took the title of Clement XIV. Thi& 
enlightened pontiff was sensible of the declme of th# 
papal authority, and of the prudence of conciliating 
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if not hnmonrmg, the sovereigns of Europe, against 
whom, he was accustomed to observe, the Alps and 
the P^enees were not sufficient protection. It was in 
consequence of this leaning toward the temporal prin- 
ces, that he secured their concurrence to his being 
made pope, his freedom of thought and manners being 
otherwise obnoxious to the court of Rome. The con- 
clave, by which he was elected, was tumultuous ; but 
at length the Cardinal de Bumis succeeded in procu- 
"jiag nim to be chosen pope, May, 1769. It is well 
Imown that this accomplished pontiff, in the year 
1773, after much deliberation, suppressed the order of 
Jesuits; and, dying the next year, suspicions were 
raised that he had been poisoned, but, on opening his 
body, in the presence of the French and Spanish min- 
isters, enemies to the Jesuits it was pronounced oth- 
erwise. There is little doubt but that he regretted, as 
head of the church, the step he had been compelled to 
take ; it procured for him, indeed, the restitution of 
Avignon and Benevento, which had been taken from 
his predecessor ; but in consenting to the dissolution 
of an order so essential to the papal dominion, he must, 
in all probability, have yielded to the power of irre- 
sistible circumstances. He was of an amiable dispo- 
sition, much given to literature, indefatigable in busi- 
ness, and highly respected by foreign nations, plain 
and simple in his manners, and very disinterested. 

Early in the year 1775, Angiolo Braschi, a descend- 
ant of a noble family of Cesena, was chosen to fill the 
chair vacated by the death of (Jan^nelli. The new 
pope took the title of Pius VL He is said to have been 
elected contrary to the wishes and intentions of most 
of the members of the conclave, a circumstance not 
unlikely to happen amid such a contrariety of interests, 
and the complicated forms of proceeding. As he had 
thus risen to supreme power, he acted afterward more 
independently of the cardinals, than any of his prede- 
cessors. 

He had taken the name of Pius VI., in acknowledged 
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defiance of a prevailing superstition, expressed in the 
foUowinj^ verses, and applied to Alexander YI. partic- 
ularly, if not to others: — 



"Sextus Tarquinius, Seitua Nerc, sextusetiste, 
Semper sub scxtia, perdita Roma fiiit.' 



»i 



He is known to have, m his troubles, reflected oa 
this rather sin^ar circumstance, with sorrow and 
dismay. Certamly no pope had greater indignities to 
sustain, nor could any have greater cause to apply to 
themselves the ominous prestiges conveyed in the lin^s 
just cited ; for in the year 1V98 his government was 
overthrown, and Home lost. The French took pos- 
session of it and proclaimed the restoration of the Ko- 
man republic. 

The pope^s troubles began in 1796, when he waa 
compelled to cede to Bonaparte the cities of Bolopia, 
Urbmo, Ferrara, and Ancona, to pay twenty-one mil- 
lions of francs, and deliver to the French commission- 
ers, sent for the purpose, pictures, busts, statues, aod 
vases, to a large amount. He afterward endeavoured 
to raise an army to recover what he had lost ; but he 
had formed a very wrong estimate of the power of his 
opponent. He was soon compelled, February 12, 1797, 
to sue for peace, and submit to further sacrifices at the 
will of Bonaparte, whom he had certainly very incau- 
tiously provoked. By the peace of Tolentino, he re- 
nounced all right to Avignon and the Vanaissin, Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, and the Komagna. On the entrance 
of the French in 1798, the Vatican and Quirinal palaces, 
and private mansions of the obnoxious among the no- 
bility, were stripped of all their ornaments and riches. 
The people who had invited the French, fancied them- 
selves free, but had very little cause to thank their 
deliverers. The pope was forcibly removed from 
Rome, at the age of eighty, and, by order of the 

*'* Tarquin the sixth, Nero the sixth and now this man tb& 
•ixth : Rome was always ruined under these sixth men *' 
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French directory, transferred from place to place, as 
the course of events; dictated, from Rome to Florence, 
from Florence to Briancon, and from Briancon to Va 
lence. Another removal to Dijoo is said to have been 
in contemplation, had not the decline of his health 
become too visible to render it necessary. He died at 
the latter place on the 29th of Au^st, 1799, in the 
eighty-second year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his 
pontificate. 

Pius VI. was correct in his manners, and a patron 
0^ genius, particularly of the fine arts. He spent much 
money on buildmgs, notwiihstanding the distressed 
state of the finances, and devoted large sums to the 
draining of the Pontine marshes, in which almost im- 
practicable imdertaking, he partly succeeded. He en- 
deavoured to correct the abuses of sanctuary, which had 
been carried so far as to give impunity to hired assas- 
sins, ipuch to the disgrace of those who protected 
thenau It deserves to be recorded of him, that he dis- 
played great magnanimity, as well as pious resigna- 
tion, when dragged from his dominions ; and though 
he felt severely the wrongs that had been committed' 
against him by the French and the infatuated Romans, 
he died tranquilly and serenely. 

It is remarkable that he had scarcely been dead a 
month, when Rome was delivered from the hands of 
Its oppressors, and given up to the British, whose fleet, 
under Commodore Trowbridge, had blocked up the 
port of Civita Yecchia. Those who had favoured the 
republican cause were permitted to retire, and the 
French garrison marched out with the honours of 
war. 

In the month of March, 1800, a conclave of cardi- 
nals, under the protection of the emperor and other 
catholic powers, met at Venice to elect a successor to 
Pius VI. and was not lon^ in fixing upon the Cardinal 
Chiaremonte, bishop of Tivoli, the present Pope Pius 
VII. In a few weeks after his election, he set out for 
his new dominions, and arrived at Rome on the 9tfa 

VJ. — D 
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€i Joly. In the month ot September, 1801» he had the 
aatisfaction of concluding a concordatum with the 
French republic, by which, under the auspices of Boo* 
aparte, then first consul, the Roman catholic religion 
was re-established there. Not only heresy, bat infi- 
delity and atheism, had been so openly encouraged 
and avowed by the French revolutionists, that Fjas 
appears to have thousht no concessions too great tc 
accomplish this end ; for the terms of the agreement 
undoubtedly subjected the Gallican church entirely to 
the civil government, canonical institution being almost 
the only privilege reserved to the pope, and every 
possible encouragement being, at the same time, 
given to the Protestant churches, Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic. 

It was very soon discovered, that the new head oi 
the Roman church, was to be made to bow as low to 
the authority of Bonaparte as his predecessor. la 
1804 Pius Vll. was summoned to Paris to officiate at 
the coronation of the French emperor ; and though in 
the year following he declined attending a similar cer- 
emony at Milan, as has been already shewn, it seems 
only to have exposed him to greater sacrifices. Id 
1S08 he was deprived of Urbino, Ancona, Macerata, 
and Camerino, and soon after his temporal sovereignty 
was formally dissolved, and the papal territories anr 
nexed to France. Rome was declared to be a free 
and imperial city ; the court of inquisition, the tempo- 
ral jurisdiction of the clergy, the right of asvlum, and 
other privileges were abolished, and the title of king 
of Rome appropriated to the heir of the French em- 
pire. Pius was conveyed first to Grenoble, afterward 
to Savona, and finally, m 1812, to Fontainbleau, wh^re, 
for reasons unknown, he was once more acknowledged 
as a sovereign, till the advance of the allies upon 
Paris, at last, procured him his liberty ; and in 1814 
he was reinstated ; he made his solemn entrance into 
Rome on the 24th of May ; and in 1815, by the a^ 
rangements^of the congress of Vienna, his forfeited 
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tstates were reannexed to the papal dominio&s. Hit 
iBstoration of the order of Jesuits and of the court of 
inquisition, on his return, occasioned some ccmcem tc 
ihe greater part of Europe; but his holiness has gen- 
eially had the credit of being a man of sense, pru- 
dence, and moderation. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Of India, or Hindostan. 



India or Hindostan having largely engaged tne at- 
tention of Europe since the close of the seventeenth 
century, may deserve some distinct notice, though lit- 
tle is to be added to what has already been related in 
former chapters, of the political events and transac- 
tions which have occurred in that remote region of 
Uie globe, during the period alluded to. 

The celebrated Aurungzebe, who occupied the 
throne of Delhi, at the commencement of tne eigh- 
teenth century, lived to the year 1707. In him the 
spirit of the great Timur, from whom he was the 
eleventh in descent, seemed to revive. He was brave, 
bat cruel. He attained to a great age, being nearly 
a hundred years old when he died, having succeeded 
in rendering almost the whole of the peninsula sub- 
ject to his sway, from the tenth to the thirty*fifth 
degree of latitude, and nearly as much in longitude. 

But if Aurungzebe thus raised in his own person 
the credit of the Mogul throne, its glory also perished 
with him. A sad scene of confusion ensued upon his 
death. He had himself, indeed, waded to the throne 
through the blood of his own kindred. After deposing 
tkia father, two of his brothers were slain in contend- 
ing for the crown. But such was the nature, gener 
wjf of the political rerolutioas of those countries^ 
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that bad not this been tbe case, tbe life of Anryngzeb* 
himself might probably have been sacrificed to simi- 
tar views and purposes. He is said to have bittoiy 
repented of his misdoings before he died. 

No sooner, however, was he dead, than the most 
violent contests arose between his own sons, two 
of whom, Azem and Kanm Buksh, perished in their 
opposition to their elder brother, who became empe- 
ror, under the title of Bahader Shah. The throne, 
indeed, was such an object of contention, that, in the 
small space of eleven years, five princes, who attained 
to the throne, and six, who were candidates for it, 
successively fell victims to the lusts and passions of 
their semi-barbarous competitors. It was in the reign 
of Feroksere, who was deposed in 1717, that the 
Englii^ East India Company obtained the fiaimous 
firman or grant, by which their goods of export and 
import were exempted from duties, and which has 
been regarded as their commercial charter in India ; 
no other European companies being similarly in- 
dulged. 

In the time of Mahmud or Muhammed Shah, who 
came to the throne in the year 1718, and who was 
en^ged in disputes with some of his most powerfoJ 
neighbours and dependants, the celebrated usurper ol 
the Persian throne, Nadir Shah, encouraged, or even 
invited, as it has been said, by some of the discon- 
tdited princes, particularly the subahdar of the 
Deckan, invaded the dominions of the mogul, and 
with such success, as in the year 1739, to seize upon 
Delhi, the capital, with all its treasures, and compel 
the unhappy sultan to surrender, with the utmost 
Ignominy, his crown and sceptre. He was, indeed, 
afterward restored, but with the loss of all his do- 
mmioi>s west of the Indus, together with jewels and 
treasures to an incalculable amount ; some indiscreet 
insult, offered to the Persians, having been the alleged 
provocation for delivering the city up to plunder, and 
^he inhabitants to ihe sword, with every cruelty and 
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adisnity attendant upon such misfortunes. This mi»- 
eiame capital afterward underwent a second visita^ 
tioB of the same description, from one of the ioHowers 
of Nadir Shah, Abdallah, who had, indeed, heen ioieed 
uto his service, but found means to take advantage 
of his master's victories, by seizing upon the territories 
west of the Indus, ceded to Nadir by the unfortunate 
mogul, and erecting a sovereignty for himself at Can- 
dahar. Nadir Shah was assassinated in his tent, in 
1747. 

By the invasions of the Persians, the power and 
glory of the moguls may be said to have been brought 
to an end. From that period the subordinate states, 
princes, and viccrovs, began to aspire to a degree 
of independence, and to acquire a consequence before 
unknown ;> the mogul himself becoming a mere nom- 
inal sovereign. Those who were most raised at this 
time by the depression of the sultanic authority, ap- 
pear to have been — 

The nizam or subahdar, of the Deckan; the na- 
bot of Arcot, or the Camatic ; the subahdar of Ben- 
gal; the^uabob of Oude; the rajahpoote princes of 
Agimere; the Mahrattas; the Seiks; the Rohillaa, 
mi the Jats. 

The disputes and differences that took place be- 
tween these several powers, after they had shaken 
off .the yoke of the mogul, opened the door for the 
interference of the European settlers, toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The French first, 
and afterward the English, c(mtrived to take advan- 
tage c£ the rival claims set up by the different native 
powers, and by rendering them assistance against 
each other, and it is to be feared greatly fomentkig 
their quarrels, soon became acquainted with the 
manifest superiority of their own tactics, and the in- 
fluence this must give them in such contests. The 
French went fiirther, and first hit upon the expedient 
of trainipc the natives in the European manner, and 
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ineorporatiDff them with their own annies; these 
were called Sepoys. 

It was not \oDg before the French and English, who 
had at first only taken the field as aoxiliaries, became 
opposed to each other as principals; in which con 
flicts the English succeeded beyond all expectation, 
and instead of being driven out of the peninsula 
themselves, which was evidently in the view of the 
French under Dupleix, in the year 1751 and 1752, 
found means to establish themselves there, throogh 
the victories of Clive, to the exclusion of all other 
European nations, except for purposes purely commer* 
cial. 

Clive has justly been regarded as the founder of 
the British empire in India ; he was the first to pro* 
cure for the company grants of territory and assign* 
ments of revenue, which totally changed the charac- 
ter of our connexions with that coimtry, and rendered 
ed the native princes, even the mo^ himself, sub- 
servient to our purposes. The English had received 
great provocation from the subahdar of Bengal, in an 
attack upon Calcutta, and Clive was selected by A& 
mind Watson to recover from Sourajud Dowlah the 
town and fort, which had been surrendered to him. 
At the battle of Flassey, 1757, he not only succeeded 
in the recovery of Calcutta, hut in the deposition of 
the subahdar, and having appointed his general in. his 
room, obtained a grant of ail the effects and factories 
of the French in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and 
money contributions to the immense amount of two 
millions, seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds sto^ 
ling, exclusive of private gratmties. 

It would have been well if these advantages could 
have been acquired with less loss of credit to the nation 
than was actually the case ; but there was too muck 
in these first steps toward a territorial establishment, 
to feed the ambition and cupidity of those intrusted 
with the management of affairs, to render it probable 
that they would keep clear of abuses. The opportu- 
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nities that occurred of intermeddling; with the native 
po"wers, "were eagerly seized upon as occasions for en- 
riching the servants of the company, (drawn from 
home in expectation of making rapid fortunes,) at the 
expense of the company itself, whose affairs were in 
danger, not only of becoming more embarrassed by 
the extraordiary expenses of such interference, but by 
the alienation of the minds of the natives, under cir- 
cumstances little short of the most determined plun- 
der and persecution. In the management of the new- 
acquired territories and inland trade, it is no longer 
to be doubted that the natives suffered in every pos* 
sible manner, from the most unreasonable monopolies, 
exorbitant duties imposed on articles of general con- 
sumption, abuses in regard to leases, and fiscal op- 
Eressions; so that the lustre of the British name 
ecame tarnished, and it was found to be absolutely 
expedient that some change should take place in the 
administration of affairs so remote from the seat of 
all rule and direction, and which, from simply com- 
mercial, were now clearly become political and mil- 
itary. 

The charter of the company being subject to peri- 
odical renewals, afforded opportunities for the interfe- 
rence of the legislature, nor was the company itselt 
backward, under any pressure of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, to apply to government for assistance. On 
one of these occasions, the great change that had 
taken place in the state of things in India, induced the 
government at home to claim for the crown all reve- 
nues arising from any new acquisitions made by mili- 
tary force, and, in order to repress the inordinate pro- 
ceeaings of the company's servants, of which the 
natiyes, the public at home, and the company itself, 
had but too much reason to complain, government 
also insisted upon taking into its own hands the 
political jurisdiction of India. 

These claims and regulations were first proj>osed 
m ^narliament November, 1772, and may re said to 
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have laid the foundation for that enlarged system ol 
administration and control which has prevailed since, 
though under different modifications, from Lord 
North's bill, in 1773, to Mr. Pitt's, in 1784. By this 
latter ^ill, a board of control, composed of certain 
commissioners of the rank of privy counsellors, was 
established, the members of which were to be ap- 
pointed by the king, and removable at his pleasure. 
This board was authorized to check, superintend, and 
control the civil and military government and revenue 
of the company ; a high triounal also, for the trial of 
Indian delinquents, was proposed at the same time. 
The management of their commercial^ concerns was 
left in the hands of the company ; the political and 
civil authority only transferred to the crown. In 
1786, some alterations were made in the bill; the 
offices of the commander-in-chief and govemor-genr 
eral were for the future to be united in the same per- 
son, and a power given to the governor-general to 
decide in opposition to the majority of the council. 
The presidencies of Madras and Bombay had beeD 
previously, by Lord North's bill, placed under the 
superintendence of the governor and council of Bengal, 
but by this bill that point also was confirmed. 

When this bill was passed, it appeared from the 
preamble, to be decidedly the opinion of parliament, 
of government, as well as of the court of directors, 
whose orders had for some time breathed the same 
spirit, that " to pursue schemes of conquest and ex- 
tension of dommion in India, were measures repug- 
nant to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the 
nation." It had previously been resolved by the 
house, " that the maintenance of an inviolable cha^ 
acter for moderation, good faith, and scrupulous regard 
to government should have endeavoured to establish 
an influence superior to other Europeans, over the 
minds of the native powers in India ; and that the 
danger and discredit arising from the forfeiture of this 
pre-eminence, could not be compensated by the tesi* 
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porary success of any plan of violence and injustice." 
Doch nras the tenour of the resolutions of the house 
of commons in 1782, recognised as the principle of 
the bill of 17S4, and farther confiimed by an act 
passed in 1793. In all we perceive an eviaent allu- 
sion to those malpractices of the company's servants, 
which will for ever, it is to be feared, remain on rec- 
ord, to tarnish the lustre of our iirst victories and ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in India, and to detract from the 
reputation of persons, whose names might otherwise 
have justly stood high on the list of those from whose 
pre-eminent talents and abilities, the nation has de- 
rived both glory and advantage. 

The English system of jurisprudence had been ex- 
tended to India by Lord North's bill of 1773, but 
under disadvantages extremely embarrassing. The 
difference of manners, habits, customs ; the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of mingling two codes, so very 
dissimilar as those of Britain and Hindostan; the 
forms and technicalities of the English law, totally 
unknown to the native courts ; the apparent injustice 
of subjecting a people to laws to which they were no 
parties, and to which, of course, they had given no 
sanction ; these and other difficulties have been ac- 
knowledged by those who have had to administer the 
laws under a new system, in India, as having pre- 
vented those happy effects taking place, which 
might otherwise have been expected from the intro- 
duction of the English- jurisprudence. Since the 
passing of Mr. Pitt's bill, however, much benefit has 
certainly been derived from the residence and super- 
mtend^nce of noblemen of the highest rank and abili- 
ties, as governors-general, and of judges the most en- 
lightened, to preside in the Indian courts. The first 
r^rms that were attempted under the new system, 
though not so successful as misht be wished, proceeded 
from those two most amiable and highly respected 
personages, the Marquis Comwallis and Sir wiUiam 
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From the conduct of Lord Comwallis, and his suo 
cessors Lord Tei^moath and Lord Momington, now 
Marquess Wellesley, it i^ extremely evident that the 
system of neutrality and forbearance prescribed by the , 
resolutions of parliament, and preamble of the act of 
1784, would have been scrupulously adhered to had it 
been possible, consistently with the security of oar 
settlements ; but toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, the English were compelled to defend them« 
selves from the most forraidable designs of the eele* 
brated Hvder Ally and his son Tippoo Saib, who rni- ' 
questionably had it in yiew to exterminate the British, 
and probably all other Europeans, from the peninsula 
of India. 

The result of these conflicts, which took place in 
Mysore, and the Carnatic, was the total overthrow 
of a Mahometan dynasty of only two sovereigns, 
commencing with a mere adventurer of a most singu- 
lar character, who, having waded through crimes to 
his object, succeeded in placing himself and his soa 
on one of the most brilliant thrones of the East, and ia 
a condition to give very considerable trouble to the 
English government there. 

Hyder Ally, the father of Tippoo, was bom in 1722, 
and died in 1782. "^Tippoo was bom in 1753, and lost 
his life in the celebrated assault of the capital of his 
new dominions, Seringapatam, in 1799. They were 
very different men, having been differently educated. 
The former had strong natural powers, which com- 
pensated for his want of acquired knowledge ; the 
latter was vain of his scanty proficiency in Persian 
literature, and a few other attainments, to a degree cS 
absurdity ; fancying himself the greatest philosopher 
of the age, the wisest, bravest, and handsomest of men. 
Hyder was tolerant in religious concerns to a degree 
of indifference ; Tippoo, a bigoted musselman, to the 
utmost pitch of intolerance and persecution. The former 
meddled little with religicm. The latter contemplated 
changes in Islamism, as in everything else, having, as 
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ft prelimuuiiy, substituted a new era in his coins, 
dating from the birth instead of the flight of Mahomet. 
Both father and son were devoid of principle, but the 
£>nnei was much the greatest man. 

It was owing to the vigilance and prompt measure? 
of Lord WeUesley, that Tippoo was so opportunely 
overthrown ; though his proceedings were weak, they 
were carried on with much duplicity and deceit, 
and upon principles of alliance which in other 
circumstances might have become very alarming. 
Under the most positive and repeated assurances of 
peace and amity, he had intrigued with France, Tur^ 
Key, the king of Candahar, (a descendant of the cele- 
brated Affghan chief Abdallah,) the nizam of the 
Deckan, and the Mahrattas, for the express object of 
fcxming a strong ccmfederacy to extirpate the English; 
in his negotiations with the courts of Candahar and 
Constantinople, indeed, he had declared vengeance 
against the infidels generally, whence it has been rea- 
sonably concluded that his schemes of destruction 
embraced all the European, powers, the French not 
excepted, had his projects but been successful. For- 
tunately Lord Welleslev detected all his plots, and 
when it became impossible to treat farther with him 
on any fair grounds, by the most decisive measures, 
and rapid movements, effectually averted the blow that 
had been decidedly aimed at the British empire in India. 

On the fall of Seringa patam, the Mysorean domin- 
ions were, by allotments to the allies, the British, the 
Kizam, and the Mahrattas, nearly reduced to the 
limits by which they were bounded before the usurpa- 
tion of Hyder, and, a surviving representative of the 
Hindoo dynastv, a child onlv five years old, placed on 
the throne, witn an acknowledged dependancy on the 
British government. The descendants of Tippoo be- 
sig, however, liberally provided for, and settlea in the 
Camatic, disturbances in the northern and northwest- 
em parts of the peninsula, among the Mahratta 
ehieftedns, occupied the attention of the English arh.y. 
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In the early part of the present century, whesa a fresli 
opportunity was afforded of triumphing orer the in* 
tribes of the French, who headed the adyerse forces^ 
and endeavoured to procure for that goyeminent a 
cession of the districts intrusted to their care; hut 
the issue of the contest was entirely in favour of the 
British. From this time the ascendancy of the Brit- 
ish in the peninsular has continued so decidedly estab- 
lished, as to render it needless to say anything of the 
other European settlements. 

The acquisition of territory in India, together with 
the new system of government and control, by ren- 
dering it necessary for persons of learning and talent 
to reside there, have had the efiect of improving cur 
knowledge of those remote countries, and opened to 
us a field of inquiry and research, peculiarly inter^t" 
ing and curious. Among those who may be consid- 
ered as having most particularly contributed to these 
ends, we may reckon Mr. Wilkins and Sir William 
Jones ; the former by having first, with any real sue* 
cess, pursued the study of the Sanscrit language, the 
root of all the vernacular dialects of the peninsula} 
and thereby opened to the contemplation of the histo- 
rian, the antiquarian, the philosopher, and the poeti 
whatever is interesting in the literature of all the oa* 
tions east of the Indus ; and the latter by instituting 
the first philosopical society in those parts, and invi- 
ting the learned, in all quarters of the globe, to pro- 
pose queries in every branch of Asiatic history, natu- 
ral and civil, on the philosophy, mathematics, antiqui- 
ties, and polite literature of Asia, and on eastern arts, 
both liberal and mechanic, as guides to the investica- 
tions of the persons resident in the peninsula, qualined 
to pursue such inquiries on the spot, and communir 
«ate to the world in general the result of their dis- 
coveries. 

To this learned society, first established in Bengal, 
under the presidency of Sir William Jones, we are 
indebted for all those curious papers preserved in ^bs 
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seretal Tolumes d the Asiatic Researches and th« 
Indian Annual Register, and which hare so largely 
contribated to enl«irg)p i he boandaries of oriental lite- 
lature. To the names already mentioned, as haying 
taking the lead in this corions branch of science, we 
may add those of our oonntrymen, Halhed, Yansittart, 
Shore, (Lord Teignmonth, the second president, on 
the death of Sir William, 1794,) Davie, Colebrook, 
Wilford, Rennell, Honter, Bentley, Marsden, Orme, 
Carey, Bachanan, Barlow, Harrington, Edmonstone^ 
Kirkpatrick, &c. 

At the commencement of the present centory, it 
became obvious to the Marquess of Wellesley, thai 
governor-general, that the state of the British empire 
in India absolutely required, that the persons sent out 
to discharge the important functions of magistrates, 
judges, ambassadors, and governors of provinces, 
should have some better means of qualifymg them- 
selves for such high stations and complicated duties, 
than were then in existence. His lordship's view of 
these matters as recorded in the minute of council, 
dated August 18, 1800, is highly deserving of consid- 
eration, and his plan for forming and endowing a 
college for these purposes at Calcutta, reflect the 
highest credit on bis wisdom and discernment, thouc^h 
the latter has not been carried into execution in the 
way his lordship proposed, for want of fnnds. The 
East India College, since established in Hertfordshire, 
may be considered as entirely owing to the adoption 
by the company of the enlightened principles contained 
m the minute alluded to. A system of oriental edu- 
cation IS now effectually established, which, though 
on a much more contracted scale, and in a great 
measure confined to England, bids fair, it is to be 
hoped, to accomplish most of the ends contemplated 
by his lordship in his original design of founding a 
college at Fort William, in Bengal, namely, **to 
perpltuate the immense advantages derived to th9 
company from their possessions in India, and to estab 
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Jsh the British empire in India on the solid fooudatioos 
of ability, inte^ity, rirtue, and religion." 

Of the studies to be pursued, according to Lord 
Welle&ley^s plan, a con^petent notion may be formed 
from the following list of professorships and lectures : 
— ^Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindostanee, Bengal, Tel- 
inga, Mahratta, Tamula, and Canara, languages; | 
Mahometan law ; Hindoo law ; Ethics, civil jurisi)ra- 
dence, and the law of nations; English law; political 
economy, commercial institutions and interests of the ^ 
East India Company, geography and mathematics; 
modern languages of Europe ; Greek, Latin, and En- 
glish classics ; general history, ancient and modem ; 
the history and antiquities of Hindostan and the 
Deckan ; natural history ; botany, chymistry and as- 
tronomy. 

Though the company saw reason to withhold its 
countenance from the original institution, the studies 
above chalked out have been, in a great measure, 
adopted in the Hertfordshire <;ollege, and its general 
success hitherto has been pronounced answerable to 
the expectations of those who were most solicitous in 
effecting its establishmmt. The education of the 
young men, destined to fill the civil ofiices in India, is 
now therefore partly European and partly Asiatic; for 
so much of the collegiate establishment in India may 
be said to remain, that there the students, who have 
been taught in England the elements of Asiatic lao- 

fuages, are enabled to advance to perfection, and to 
ecome masters of the several dialects prevailing 
through the peninsula. Though the original plan of 
ihe noble founder of the college of Fort William has 
not yet beea adopted by the East India Company, yet 
to apply the words of one of the most distinguished 
of our orientalists, ''Good has been done, which 
cannot be undone ; sources of useful knowledge, moral 
instruction, and political utility, have been opened to 
the natives of India, which can never be closed.** In 
1814, an ecclesiastical establishment, under the immf- 
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iiate auspices of government, was formed for India, 
Che right reverend Dr. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton 
being consecrated , at the archiepiscopal palace, at 
Lambeth, the first bishop of Calcutta. 

It must surprise the English reader to be told, that 
the population of the British empire in India has been 
Jat^y estimated at ninety millions. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
State of Arts, Sciences, Religion, Laws, Government, dbc. 

The historical events of the eighteenth century 
have, we must confess, been found to be of such mag- 
nitude and importance, as to oecupy rather too large a 
space in a work professing to be merely elementary ; 
but we should be compelled in a still greater degree to 
exceed the limits assigned to us, if we were to attempt 
to enter into the details of the very extraordinary prog- 
ress that has taken place during the same period, m 
arts, sciences, and literature; some changes, indeed, 
have occurred, and more been contemplated, in reli- 
gion, laws, and government, but in regard to the for- 
mer, almost all things have become new : we have 
joew arts ^nd new sciences ; and in literature, such an 
overflowing of books upon every subject that could 
possibly occupy or interest the mind of man, that the 
most diligent compiler of catalogues would fail in en- 
deavouring barely to enumerate them. 

It is somewhat extraordinary, indeed, that this great 
and rapid advancement of knowledge has after allheen 
confined to only a small portion of the globe. The 
great continent of Africa, though better known than in 
past times, has made no advances in civilization. Asia, 
though many parts have been diligently explored du- 
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rin^ tbe last century, and a large portion of it actoall^ 
oocapied by Europeans, remains, as to the natives, i] 
its original state. The vast empire of China has maij 
DO progress at all. Japan has effectually shot 
door asainst all improrement. South America, it 
deed, though labouring under difficulties unfriendly t 
the progress of knowledge, is yet reported to be mi 
king no inconsiderable advances, particularly in Mei 
CO, where both the arts and sciences are cultivai 
with credit and effect. In North America, also, 
arts and sciences and literature may certainly be sai 
to be in a progressive state. 

Civilizea Europe is the cxily part of the world thii 
can claim the credit of almost all that has been doi 
toward the advancement of knowledge since the 
mencement of the eifirhteenth century, and only a fel 
parts after all of civilized Europe itself. Turkey hi 
stood still, as well as her Grecian dependancies, tj 
very lately. Spain, Portugal, and even the great! 
part of Italy, hare laboured under difficulties and 
strictions exceedingly inimical to their advancemei 
and which have greatly arrested their progress in tl 
career of letters and philosophy. The north and north- 
eastern parts of Europe have produced many learned 
men, have been diligently explored, and materials at 
least collected for great improvements ; other parts 
are also upon the advance : but England, France, and 
Germany, are undoubtedlv the principal countries to 
which we must look for the most striking progress in 
every branch of human knowledge. In these three 
countries, in particular, discoveries have now certainly 
been made, and principles established, which can nev- 
er be. lost agam, and which must, as far as they may 
expend, be constantly operating to the lasting impix)ve- 
ment of the world at large. 

It would be quite unnecessary to go back to the oii- 

en, or former state, either of the arts or sciences, now 
lown and cultivated in Europe. It is pretty general- 
ly understood, that, comparatively with the age d the 
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^rorld, they have been only very recently submitted 
to such processes as bid fair to bring them to the high* 
CBt state of perfection. One art has helped another, 
mud new sciences been brought to light, that hare 
greatly promoted the advancement of those before ud« 
lerstood and cultivated. Gralranism has assisted elec* 
tricity ; and galvanism and electricity together been 
exceedingly serviceable to chymistry; chymistry to 
mineralogy, and so forth : new systems and arrange- 
ments, ana new nomenclatures, have contributed great* 
ly to render every step that has been taken more ac- 
curate and certain, and to place every object of atten* 
tion or inquiry more exactly in the rank and order it 
should occupy in the general circle of arts and scien- 
ces ; but the thing of most importance of all, in regard 
to the improvements that have taken place since the 
beginning or middle of the eighteenth century, is, that 
everything has been conducted exactly upon those 
principles, which the great Lord Bacon so strongly 
recommended, and has, therefore, been found condu- 
cive to all those great ends, the neglect of which, in 
his own and preceding a^es, he so much deplored : 
everything has had a tendency to augment the pow- 
ers, diminish the pains, or increase the happiness of 
mankind. 

Among the sciences so cultivated and advanced, 
since the seventeenth century, as justly to be regarded 
as new, we may rank chymistry, botany, electricity, 
galvanism, mineralogy, geology, and in many re- 
spects, geography : every one of these sciences has 
been placed on so very different a footing, by the re* 
cent manner of treating them, and by new discoveries, 
that it is better, perhaps, at once to consider them as 
new sciences, than to advert to former systems, found- 
ed on totally erroneous principles, and which have 
been, on that account, very reasonably exploded. 

Chymistry, however, even in the course of the pe- 
riod before us, has undergone very essential changes ; 
't is now not only a very different science from the 

vol.. VI. — X 
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ehymiBtrf that prevailed antecedent to the eiffhteentl 
century; but the eighteenth century itself has wit 
nessed a remarkable revolution in its leading princij 
pies: some, indeed, of the most important chang< 
approach nearer to the nineteenth than the sevei 
teenth century, if they do not actually belong to th^ 
former ; at all events, it was not till toward the clos^ 
of the eighteenth century that chymical experiment 
had been pushed so far as to displace two of the eh 
ments of tne old philosophy, and totally supersede thjj 
prevailincf theory of heat, light and combustion; 
theory which was itself not much more than half 
ceniury old. Stahl, the celebrated disciple of Bechei 
bom in 1660, but who lived to 1734, has the credit 
being the author of the phlogistic system, which b( 
gan to be attacked late in the last centurv, and seen 
now to be totally exploded. Whether the rival the 
ory will ultimately maintain its ground in all point 
may, perhaps, appear still doubtful to some: th^ 
French claim to be the authors of the new theory! 
but though the experiments they very ably conducted 
were highly conducive to the establishment of it, th< 
way seems to have been more opened to them by 
others than they are willing to acknowledge, particu- 
larly by Englisn observers. The phlogistic system 
was a plausible theory in certain respects, but in others 
totally indefensible; and, perhaps, a better proof of 
the utility of repeated experiments could not be pro- 
duced, than that which ascertained that, instead of 
the extrication of a particular substance by combus- 
tion, something was undoubtedly added to, or imbibed 
by, the combustible^ body, in order to the separation 
of its parts; that, in fact, in the actual process of 
combustion, affinity produces a double decomposition, 
and that a certain portion of the atmosphere entering 
mto union with tne combustible body produces all 
those appearances, which, under the former system 
had been attributed to the extrication of an unlmowa 
principle of inflammability, denominated phlogiston* 
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, The very curious experiments, made to coufirm and 
establish tne latter system, have been of the greatest 
Ibiportance in regard to other matters, particularly to 
flat branch of the new chymistry which has been de- 
Qominaied the pneumatic system. The discoveries in 
Has line of experiment, which has the air for its sub- 
ject, exceed, perhaps, all others in importance and in- 
terest : the analysis of the common atmosphere has 
spened to our view a series of physical operations 
MDStantly going on, the most wonderful and delicate 
that can possibly be conceived : the respiration of an>* 
Bials is of this description. The atmosphere is now 
known to be a most curious compound of two sorts of 
iir, or gases, (as they have been named of late,) the 
one capable of supporting life and flame, the other 
destructive of both: in combustion, calcination of 
metals, and respiration, the process is the same — ^a 
decomposition of the atmosphere: the pure part is 
imbibed, and the impure part left subject to further 
cmtamination, by what is given out by the combusti- 
ble, calcining, or respiring bodies during the operation; 
for, as it was before said, the decomposition in all 
instances is a dguble one ; the proportion of the two 
parts of the atmosphere has been ascertained to be in 
a hundred, twenty-two of pure or vitals and seventy- 
eight of impure or azotic gas. 

The discovery of the vital air is acknowledged by 
M. Lavoisier to have been common to himself with 
two other eminent chymists. Dr. Priestley and the cel- 
ebrated Scheele. Dr. Priestley discovered it in 1774, 
Scheele in 1777, M. Lavoisier in 1775: the former 
seems undoubtedly to have the best claim to the dis- 
covery. M. Lavoisier, at first, called it ^' highly res- 
pirabie air;" afterward, as entirely essential to the 
support of life, " vital air ;" Dr. Priestley, who lived 
and died an advocate for the phlogistic system, ** de- 
phlogisticated air ;" and Scheele called it ** empyreal 
air.'' It at last obtained another name, from its being 
mpposed to be the cause of acidity, viz. ^* oxygen gas." 
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Who IS justly to be accounted the father of pneu- 
matic chyfnistry, it would, perhaps, be hazardous to 
say : Dr. Black of Edinburgh has had the credit of 
being so, from his experiments on the carbonic acid. It 
has been claimed for Dr. Priestley, Scheele, and M. 
Lavoisier : the discoveries in this line certainly con- 
stitute a grand era in chymistry. The many various 
kinds of gases that have been now discovered : the 
very curious experiments made to ascertain their 
properties; the instruments invented to render such 
experiments certain ; the new compounds that have 
been detected by their means, and their operation and 
effects in almost every branch of physics, it would far 
exceed our limits to describe ; but it is impossible not 
to notice the extraordinary discovery of the decompo- 
sition of watery which belongs entirely to pneuijaatic 

chvmistry. 

Till within less than half a century ago, water was 
esteemed to be so certainly an elementary principle, 
that but few ever dreamed of its being otherwise; 
and it was almost by accident that it was at last found 
to be a compound. In the course of certain pneumatic 
experiments, it was ascertained by Mr.X^avendish, that 
water was produced by a combination of two particu- 
lar gases : both analysis and synthesis were resorted 
to, to render this curious discovery more certain, and 
it was at length ascertained, not only that those two 
gases were constantly produced in certain proportions 
from the decomposition of water, but that water was 
as constantly the result of a judicious mixture of those 
two gases: the gases thus constituting the proper 
principles of water, were the vital and inflammaUe 
airs of the first chymical nomenclature of modem days, 
better known now by the names of oxygen gas and hy 
drogen gas; the latter evidently so called from its im- 
portance, as a constituent base or radical of water; we 
owe the discovery of it to our countryman, Mr. Cav- 
endish. The proportion between the two gases in 
these curious experiments has been found to be eighty* 
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five of oxygen to fifteen of hydrogen; both oxygen 
and hydrogen being combustible, their combination 
for experimental purposes is brought about by inflam- 
mation, through the means of the eiectnc spark. 

Having given this short account of the leading dis- 
coveries in pneumatic chymistry ; discoveries which 
have opened to us totally new views, of certain phys- 
ical operations of the first importance, and greatly 
extended our knowledge of chymical substances and 
their properties, simple and compound, visible and 
invisible, confinable and unconfiuaable : we shall be 
compelled to be much more brief in what further re- 
lates to modem chymistry. 

Of late years almost all the substances in nature 
have been examined; and probably almost all the 
combinations of them exhausted : new metals to a 
large amount, new earths, and new acids have been 
discovered ; the fixed alkalies decomposed, and their 
nature ascertained; the whole range of chymical 
afiBnities and attractions nicely arranged and deter- 
mmed, as far as experiment can reach; and many 
elastic aeriform fluids brought to light, distinguished 
from each other by their diflerent bases, which were 
totally unknown before to natural philosophers, under 
the forms in which they are now obtained ; and which 
have been thought deserving of being formed into a 
fourth dasfi or kinedomy among the productions of 
nature : the proper distinction of these elastic fluids, 
or gasesy as they have been denominated, (after a term 
adopted by Vanhelmont, signifying a spirit or incoer- 
cible vapour,j being that of some base, saturated with 
the cause ot heat or expansion, called in the new 
nomenclature caloric; by means of some of these 
gases, so combined with caloric, a power has been 
obtained of fusing the most refractory substances in 
mature. 

To render the nice and delicate experiments neces- 
sary in this new branch of chymical science more ac- 
cora.te, numerous instruments have been invented, cf 
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▼ery curioas construction ; such as the eudiometer^ to 
measure the purity of any given portion of air ; the 
gasometer, to measure the quantities, &c. of g^ses; 
the calorimeter^ for measures of heat ; to ivhich we 
may add various descriptions of thermometers and 
pyrometers, particularly the differential therma?neter, 
mvented by Mr. Leslie, of Edinburgh, and its accom- 
paniments ; the pyroscope, or measure of radiant heat; 
the photometer, to ascertain the intensity of light; 
very curious and delicate balances, some that are said 
to be capable of ascertaining a weight down to the 
iseven millionth part, deserve to be mentioned, as 
extra ordinary instances of skilful workmanship ; many 
different sorts of hygrometers also have been con- 
structed, particularly one bjr the same ingenious ex- 
perimentalist already mentioned, Mr. Leslie, calcu- 
lated to render more correct the examination of all 
Processes dependant upon evaporation ; but it w^ould 
e endless to attempt to describe the many instru- 
ments and contrivances rendered necessary by the 
extreme delicacy and minuteness of modem chymicai 
and pneumato-chymical experiments; it is sufficient 
to state, in a history of the progress of arts and sci- 
ences, that, in all instances, invention appears to have 
kept pace with experiment ; and that the world has 
been almost as much enriched by the new-invented 
means of discovery, as by the discoveries to which 
they have conduced ; while the skill and judgmtent 
requisite to construct the expensive and complicated 
instruments indispensably necessary for ascertaining 
the analysis and synthesis of bodies, with such ex- 
exquisite precision, as to quantity and proportion, have 
conspired greatly to advance the several arts connected 
with such machinery, as well as to quicken the intei- 
lig^ence and mgenuitv of the artists themselves; in 
this line, perhaps, nobody has acquired greater celeb- 
rity than the late Mr. Ramsden, the maker of the bal- 
ance of the Royal Society, whose extraordinary powers 
have been alluded to above. 
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Among those who have principally distinguished 
themselves in the improvetnent and advancement of 
chymical science, since the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, we may justly mention the names 
d* Stahl, Fourcroy, Macquer, Lavoisier, Guytonmor- 
veau, Berthollet, Klaproth, Vauquelin, Chaptal, Gay- 
Lussac, Eirwan, Tennant, WoUaston, Priestly, Cav- 
endish, Black, Irwine, Crawford, Leslie, Hall, Thomp- 
>6on, Brande, and Davy. To the last of whom, our 
Dillustrious countryman, we stand indebted for some of 
the most remarkable discoveries, and most laborious 
analyses of compound substances, which have taken 
place under the new sy^stem ; nor has he been deficient 
in applying his scientific attainments to practical pur- 
poses, m his elements of chymical agriculture, and 
above all, the safety4amp^ whereby he may possibly, 
m combating the fatal effects of the fire damp in coal 
mines, have contributed to preserve the lives of thou- 
sands and thousands of his fellow-creatures ; this dis* 
covery was the fruit of many most laborious, difficult, 
and even dangerous experiments. 

When we consider the many uses of chymistry, and 
the immense advantages to be derived from every 
improvement of it in a variety of manufactures, in 
medicine, in metallurgy, in the arts of dying, painting, 
brewing, distilling, tanning, making glas^ enamels, 
porcelain, and many others, we may easily conceive 
that the process and advancement of this one branch 
of science alone, during the last and present century, 
must have contributed largejiy to the improvement ot 
many things, on which all the comforts and conveni* 
ences, the happiness, the security, the well-being, the 
prosperity, and even the lives of men, depend. 

BOTAinr 

Botany is another of the sciences, which, from the 
changes it has undergone, and the great progr^s it 
has made since the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, may justly be regarded as new. 
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Already were the names of Ray, Rivinus, and Toar- 
nefort, well known to the lovers of this interesting 
study, forming as it were a new era in the history of 
botany, and imparting a lustre to the close of the sev- 
enteenth century, for which it will ever be memorable. 
Their attempts at arrangement may be justly consid- 
ered as the commencement of a career which was desF 
tined to acquire its full degree of development during 
the eighteenth century, under the happy auspices ot 
the most celebrated botanist the world ever saw, the 
great and illustrious Linneus. 

This extraordinarv man was bom at Rashult, m the 
province of Smaland, in Sweden, on the 24th of May, 
1707, and before he was twenty-one years of age, had 
made himself so thoroughly acquainted with the study 
of plants, as well as with the merits and defects oi 
his predecessors in that line, as to conceive the idea 
of remodelling the whole fabric of systematic botany, 
and of placing it on a new foundation, namely, the 
sexuality of vegetables. This bold and enterprising 
undertaking he not only projected, but acoomplished 
with a rapidity and success that excited the wonder 
and astonj^hment both of his friends and enemies. 

His first work was published in 1730, being a brief 
exposition of the new principle on which his system 
was to be founded ; and the method may be said to 
have been completed in 1737, when he published his 
Genera Plantarum^ which contained a description and 
arrangement of nearly one thousand genenn, com prising 
upwards of eight thousand species^ and constituting 
what has been since known by the name of the sexud 
system. 

At first, it was either opposed as a fanciful innoTS- 
tion, or received with doubt and distrust; but its fame 
soon began to spread, and to bear down before it all 
opposition, till it ultimately met with the almost uni- 
versal reception of botanists in every country in En- 
lope. 

In 1 742> Linnaeus was chosen professor of botany at 
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Ufsal, and in 1753 he published his Species Pla/Uarum, 
His authority was now supreme, and the impulse he 
communicated to the study of vegetables unprece- 
dented in the annals of botany ; hence the various 
voyages that were undertaken by his immediate dis- 
ciples, Kalm, laiphngf Hasselquist, and others, or 
which have been since undertaken by their successors, 
aided by the munificence of princes, or the zeal of pri- 
vate inaividuals, as well as the various societies that 
were sooner or later instituted, with a view to the 
advancement of botanical knowledge ; amon^ which, 
the Linnaean Society of London, founded m 17S8, 
stands pre-eminent, under the presidency of Sir James 
Edward Smith, one of the most distinguished of the 
followers of Linnaeus, and the possessor of his herba- 
rium, library, and manuscripts. 

The acquisitions thus made to the mass of botanical 
knowledge, are altogether astonishing. Botanists are 
now said to be acquainted with upward of forty 
thousand species of plants ; and still there are regions 
oi the earth unexplored, and flowers without a name, 
•*« sunt sine nomine flores.^* 

We cannot, however, refuse to acknowledge that 
botany has also derived the most important advai> 
tages from such cultivators of the science as cannot 
be ranked among the disciples of Linnaeus, though 
they have equally contributed to the advancement of 
the knowledge of plants, at least in the department of 
the study of their natural affinities; the grand and 
ultimate end of botany, which Linnaeus himself knew 
well how to appreciate, and even to improve, as may 
be seec in his prelections published, by Giseke, and in 
his Fragments of a Natural Method, But it was left 
for the illustrious Jussieu, the most accomplished bot- 
amst of the present age, to ^ve to that method the com- 
parative perfection which it has actually obtained, and 
to erect tne noble superstructure of his Genera Plant' 
arum ; a work exhibiting the most philosophical ar- 
langement of plants, as well as the most complete 
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view of their natural affinities, that was ever presented 
to the contemplation of man. 

This work was published at Paris, in 1789 ; and 
the natural method of Jussieu, which may be regarded 
as haying at all times stood in opposition to the atti- 
ficial method of Linnaeus, seems now to be advancing 
to a more direct rivalship than ever. Even in the 
works of such botanists as profess to be the disciples 
of Linnaeus, there seems to be a leaning to the method 
of Jussieu; but whether the natural method of the 
latter will be suffered ultimately to prevail, or the arti 
ficial method of the former, time only can show. 

Great, however, as the progress of systematic bot- 
any has undoubtedly been, during the course of the 
last and beginning of the present century, the progress 
of physiolos^ical botany has perhaps been still ^eater. 
In proof of this, it will be sufficient to mention the 
names of Hales, Bonnet, Du Hamel, Hedwig, Spallan- 
zani, Gsertner, Knight, Keith, and Mirbel; each of 
whom has distinguished himself in the field of phyto- 
loo^ical investigation, and eminently contributed to the 
advancement of the science. Above all, we must not 
fail to mention the name of Priestley, as being the 
first who introduced into the study of phytolocy the 
aid of pneumatic chymistry, which, under the nappy 
auspices of Inafenhouz, Senebier, Saussure, Ellis, and 
Davy, and lastly of Gay-Lusac and Kenard, has done 
more to elucidate the phenomena of vegetation, than 
all other means of investigation, and has furnished, as 
the foundation of the physiology of plants, a body of 
the most curious and undoubted facts. 

Before we dismiss this part of our subject, it is not 
unfit that we should notice the extraordinary progress 
that has been made at the same time in distinct 
branches of the science, as well as in the application 
of the arts of drawing, engraving, and colouring, for 
the purposes of illustration, and for exhibiting to the 
aye, at all times, in all places, and at all seasons, the 
beautiful and interesting productions of the vegetable 
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kingdom, in ^ch perfection, as, as nearly as possible, 
to supersede the necessity of living specimens ; some- 
limes so rare and inaccessible as to be out of the 
teach of the most scientific. There is no branch of 
jmowledge which has furnished more splendid and 
elaborate works of this nature, than that of botany, 
«r in which the arts have been carried to a greater 
degree of perfection and delicacy ; and as a study so 
elegant and agreeable cannot well be rendered too 
general, it is pleasing to observe, that through the 
improvements that have thus taken place, and the 
facilities afforded to such publications, not a month 
passes in this kingdom without lar^e additions being 
made to the general stock of botanical knowledge, in 
works of singular beauty and correctness ; though far 
from costly, considering the pains bestowed upon them. 
The lovers of botany stand greatly indebted also, to 
those learned persons who have made it their particu- 
lar business to collect, examine, and describe the plants 
of countries and districts, and to supply them with 
distinct Flora^ both foreign and domestic, as the Flora 
Britannica of Smith, the Flora Anglica of Hudson, the 
Flora Scotica of Lightfoot, the Flora Cantabrigiensis 
of Relhan, the Flora Oxoniensis of Sibthorpe, the 
Flora Londinensis of Curtis, the Flora Grseca, the 
Flora Peruviana, the Flora Danica, the Flore Fran- 
ec»se, and others much too numerous to mention ; in 
the same class may be reckoned those works which 
are still further confined to the description or illustra- 
tion of particular genera of plants, as in our own 
country, the Carices, by Goodenough ; the Grasses, by 
Stillingfleet; the Meiithae Britannicoe, by Sole;' the 
Pines, by Lambert; the Fuci,by Tumer; and various 
others. 

ELECTEICITY. 

Though the property of excitation existing m amber^ 
Ulektron,) appears to have been known to Thales six 
btmdred, and to Theophrastus three htmdied years 
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before Christ, yet electricity (which ta|^e3 its nam* 
from this circumstance) and galvanism, as it is still 
called, may decidedly be regarded as sciences which 
have sprung up durmg the period to which our pre> 
sent inquiries belong. It was not, indeed, till toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century that experimoits 
in electricity were pursued with any degree of ardow^ 
success, or advantage. Mr. Hawksbee wrote learnedly 
upon the subject m 1709, but it was not till twoi^ 
years afterward that Mr. Grey and M. du Faye at 
taris, engaged in some experiments which contributed 
to throw light upon the subject. Mr. Grey, who re- 
sumed his experiments in 1734, saw enough to lead 
him to conclude that the electric fluid and lightning 
were the same, which was not, however, effectually 
proved till the year 1752, when the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin, of America, with great ingenuity, and do 
small degree of courage, ascertained the fact by deci- 
sive experiments ; a discovery which he soon applied 
to practical purposes, by the invention of metallic 
conductors for tne security of buildings, ships, &c. 
during storms. 

As experiments could not be profitably undertaken 
till a suitable apparatus was provided, it is equally 
evident, that the improvement of such apparatus must 
greatly have depended on the progress of the scioice. 
The Leyden vial for the accumulation of the electri- 
cal power in glass, was invented about 1745, and the 
general apparatus gradually improved by Van Marom, 
Cunaeus, Doctor Nooth, Mr. Naime, Doctor Priestley, 
Messrs. Read, Lane, and Adams. To Professor Voltat 
of Oomo, we stand indebted for two very useful and 
important electncal instruments, the electrophorus, 
and condenser of electricity. Many sorts of electrome- 
ters for measuring the quantity and quality of elec- 
tricity in an electrified body, have also been invented. 

In 1747, electricity began to be used for medical 
purposes, and was supposed to be of efficacy in cases 
of rheumatism, deamess, palsy, scrofula, cancel^ 
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abscesses, gout, &c. ; but the progress of medical eleo 
fricity has not been great, while the want of an ap- 
paratus, and the knowledge and skill requisite to 
apply it properly, must always prevent its becoming 
any, very common remedy. 

- Galvanism, which may be said to have been en* 
grafted on electricity in 1791, was the discovery of the 
celebrated Galvani of Bologna; it has been called 
animal electricity; his first experiments having been 
made on animals, and tending manifestly to prove the 
identity of the nervous and electric fluids, though this 
was for some time doubted. M. Galvani discovered 
that, without any artificial electricity, and by merely 
presenting some conducting substance to different parts 
of the nerves or muscles of a dissected frog, violent 
motions were produced, exactly similar to those which 
were excited by a discharge of the electrical machine. 
The discovery of M. Galvani has since led to very 
important ends, through the great care and attention 
of M. Volta, who, improving upon his discovery of the 
power of conductors, has been enabled to supply the 
philosophical world with an instrument of very extra- 
ordinary powers, especially for purposes of chymical 
decomposition. At first M. Volta was led to suppose 
that it required only a set of different conductors, two 
metals and a fluid, to collect and distribute the electri- 
cal matter ; he considered that, upon these principles, 
he had produced an artificial imitation of the electrical 
powers exhibited by the torpedo, the gymnotus, silu- 
ms,'and tetrodon electricus; but further discoveries 
demonstrated that there* was a chymical agency going 
forward all the time, and that much depended on the 
action of the fluids on the metals, which are all natu- 
rally excellent conductors, but become non-eonductors 
when oxydated, some bein^ more easily oxydated 
than others. The voltaic pile* is a simple galvanic 
combination; a series of them forms a battery. The 
most perfect galvanic combination is held to consist in 
such an arrangement of metals, exposed to the action 
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of an oxidating fluid, as are liable to very diflTereni 
changes; the greatest and the least. In every simple 
galvanic combination, water is decomposed, the oxy- 
gen entering into union with the metal, and the hydro 
gen being Solved. 

Since this discovery, many have engaged in electro- 
chymical researches, of the utmost importance, par- 
ticularly our own countryman, Sir Humphrey Dary. 
His experiments on the alkalies and earths, and didcor- 
ery of their metaUic nature, being in themselves suf- 
ficient to show how wide a range of inquiry is opened 
to the experimentalist, by this powerful agent ; it being 
reasonable to suppose, that there is scarcely any suh- 
stance in nature, either above or below the surface of 
the earth, that is not subject, more or less, to the 
chymical agencies of electricity. Heretofore the ob- 
tervations of the philosopher were chiefly, if not en- 
'.irely, confined to those sudden and violent changes 
which take place through any powerful concentration 
of the electric fluid. These new discoveries seemed to 
aflbrd him a fair chance and opportunity of tracing 
some at least of those manifold changes which may be 
brought about in a more quiet, tranquil, and insensible 
manner ; and which, in all probability, are incessandy 
operating effects, hitherto little known and little sus- 
pected. It is obvious that medicine, chymistry, physi* 
ology, mineralogy, and geology, may all be greatly b» 
sisted by a more perfect Knowledge of such curious and 
hitherto hidden processes of nature. Before the galvanic 
method of exciting electricity had been di^vered, 
many very curious experiments had been made, to 
prove the influence of electricity on the atmosphere 
magnetism, vegetation, muscular motion; in eardh 
qusikes, volcanoes, and other natural appearances and 
operations ; all of which are likely to become better 
known, and further illustrated, by the applicaticm of 
the electro-chymical apparatus, which, since its iifst 
invention, has been already greatly improved. It may 
not be amiss to observe,, that meteorology, as a pa^ 
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ticnlar branch of knowledge, has been ^atly aided 
fcf all the improrements spoken of above in chymistry 
and electricitjr, and in the invention of many instru- 
ments, very simple, bat chiefly to be referred to the 
eighteenth century; as the barometer, the tliermom- 
eter, the hydrometer, the pluviameter, or rain-guage, 
the anemometer, and electrometer already mentioned. 
Among the most eminent of those who have applied 
themselves to this study, we may reckon Messrs. Boa- 
guer, Saussure, De Luc, Gay-Lussac, Van-Marum, 
Ferguson, Cavallo, &;c. ; Drs. Franklin, Blagden, and 
Priestley ; Messrs. Canton and Beccaria. 

MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Mineralogy and geology are reasonably to be re- 
garded as new sciences since the close oi the seven- 
teenth century, having been cultivated from that time 
in a manner totally new, and greatly advanced by the 
progress made in other sciences, and the improvement 
of many arts. They are both, however, still so much 
in their infancy, that a very brief account of what ha& 
taken place during the last and present century is the 
utmost that we can attempt. 

It was not till toward the middle of the last centurv, 
that the modem scientific arrangements of minerals 
began to occupy the attention of naturalists. That 
indefatigable observer, Linnaeus, did not overlook this 
branch of natural history, but introduced into tne 
twelfth edition of his ** Systema Naturae,'' published 
in 1768, a systematic view of " The Regnum Lapi- 
deum," which he divided into three classes, j9e^r<s, 
minercBy SLadfossiluB, many orders, and fifty-four genera. 
In 1793, Gmelin republished the ^^ Systema Naturae," 
of Linnaeus, with alterations and improvements. 

Linnaeus did not take the lead in such arrangements : 
m his own work he notices the preceding svstems of 
Bromelius, who published in 1730; Wallerius, in 
1747; Woltersdorf, in 1748; Curtheuser. in l''75j 
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Jttsti, m 1757 ; Cronstedt, ia 1756 ; and Vogel, in 1762L 
Linnaeus, however, has the credit of having first redu- 
ced the science of mineralogy into classes and orders, 
and Wallerius and himself undertook the arduous and 
hazardous task of fixing the specific characters of min- 
erals. Wallerius's second svstem appeared in 1772, 
In 1781, Veltheim published his system at Brunswick, 
and in 1782, Bergaman's made its first appearance at 
Leipsic. 

Before this time the celebrated Werner, professor 
of mineralogy at Freyburg, in Saxony, had published 
a treatise on the classification of minerals, according 
to their external characters, which was more fiilly 
illustrated in his notes to a translation of Cronstedt, 
which appeared in 1780. Werner has obtained a name 
amon^ mineralogists and geologists, which stands de- 
servedly high ; though he seems only to have prepared 
the way for the observations and experiments of oth- 
ers, by an accumulation and description of facts and 
appearances extremely curious and valuable. The 
fundamental principle in Werner's mineralogical ar- 
rangement, is the natural affinity of fossils, of which 
he enumerates three kinds : the chymical, the or^c^ 
tognostical, and the geognostic. Mr. Kirwan first in- 
troduced the Wernerian system into Britain, in his 
treatise on mineralogy, 1784. 

In 1773, the study of the regular or crystalline forms 
of minerals seemed to give a new turn to mineralogy. 
The first work of eminence in this line was the Oi^ 
tallographie of the celebrated Rome de I'lsle, which 
was made the basis of the system of Hauy, published 
in 1801. All mineral bodies are supposed by this sys- 
tem to be reduceable by mechanical divisicxi to an 
integrant molecule. From the form and component 
parts, it has been proposed to deduce the specific char- 
acters. The forms of the integrant molecule are found 
to be three ; the tetrahedron, the triangular prism, and 
th e parallelopiped. Much attention has been paid to 
this system, and it must be acknowledged tha if 
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the tests proposed were easily to be applied, and chym« 
istry had proceeded so far as thoroughly^ to enable us 
to distinguish between the accidental and essential 
ingredients of minerals, as has been done in some re- 
markable instances with much effect, more direct 
means of distinguishing minerals could scarcely be de- 
vised : but as things stand at present, there seems to 
be too much geometry and chymistry necessary to 
render such a system generally useful. In 1808, how- 
erer, M. Chevenix, in the Annales de Chymie, gave 
great support to the system of Hauy, to the disparage- 
ment of tnat of Werner, to whom, nevertheless, he is 
careful to give due praise. Crystallization wiUiong 
remain, probably, a subject of most curious research 
and inquiry among geologists as well as mineralogists ; 
the appearances of it in primitive rocks, leading im- 
mediately to the grand question concerning the opera- 
tions, of hre and water, which hare divided the culti- 
vators of this branch of study into the two parties of 
PlatonistSf who contend for the igneous origin of 
those rocks, and the Neptunists^ who refer them to an 
aqueous origin; of the latter of which, was the cele- 
brated Werner. 

Many other systems, more or less connected with 
Werner's, have been made public, as Brochart's, 
Schmeisser's, 1795; Babington's, 1796; Brogniart's, 
'a very useiiil and valuable one,) Kidd's, 1809 ; Clarke's 
(811 ; one by Mr. Arthur Aikm; and lastly, that of 
Berzelius, a Swedish chy mist, who has lately attempted 
'.o establish a pure scientific system of mineralogy, by 
the application of the electro-chymical theory and the 
chymical proportions : as this system is closely connect- 
ed with the latest discoveries and improvements that 
have been made in chymistry and electricity, we shall 
here close our remarks on mineralogy, as a science by 
DO means perfected, but open to further experiments 
uid observations, though very materially advanced 
iince the close of the seventeenth century. 

Credogy has arisen out of mineralogy ; and though 
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no new science as to name, is entirely so aecordini^ to 
the principles upon which it is now conducted. Wer- 
ner was for giving a new name at once to the new 
science, which was a judicious step to take, though it 
has not been generally adopted ; ne called it Geog' 
nosie : it is fit, mdeecli that it should be distinguished 
fix>m the jpeology of old, which only engendered a 
parcel of fanciful theories of the earth, unfounded on 
Nucts. How the globe was formed, is a very different 
inquiry from that of *^ what has happened to it since 
it was formed." Modem p^logy is chiefly conversant 
with the latter ; to ezamme the interior of the earth, 
as far as it can be examined, in order to understand 
the course of the revolutions and changes that have 
taken place, and of which we perceive the most man- 
ifest proofs: already 'very extraordinary circumstances 
have been discovered, indicative of successive changes, 
both before and after any organic beings existed, and 
therefore both before as well as after the globe became 
strictly habitable; among the most curious effects 
plainly to be traced, may be reckcmed the extensive 
operations of fire and water, the extinction of many 
species of vegetables and animals, and the very ex- 
traordinary preservation of some of the latter, be- 
speaking a state of congelation, at the moment of 
tne catastrophe by which they appear to have been 
overwhelmed ; remains of animals in places where 
they no longer exist, and the extraordinary absence 
of human reliquiae. The science of comparative 
anatomy has been of great use in these researches, in 
which nobody has distinguished himself more than 
M. Cuvier, secretary of the French Institute. 

Many geological societies are forming, or have been 
already been formed, in different parts of Europe and 
in America, and professorships founded in our univer- 
sities ; but it will be long, perhaps, before the several 
observations and discoveries making in all parts of the 
world, can be so compared, classed, and methodized, 
as to bring out such results as may be admitted foi 
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certain and indisputal.e troths, id regard to the his- 
tory of the earth and of man. In the meanwhile, 
we should consider that geologists have always a 
field to work in, abounding in materials so applicable 
to every useful art as to promise continual accessions 
of knowledge, not merely scientific, but of real prac- 
tical utility. 

We ou^ht not, perhaps to dismiss this part of our 
satgect, without noticing the very curious geological 
map of England, published by our countryman, Mr. 
Smith, in 1815, a work of great merit and originality. 

GEOGRAFHT. 

We have mentioned geography, also, as among 
those sciences which may be regarded as almost new, 
aot cwly because it is since the middle of the last cen- 
tury that we have acquired a more correct knowledge 
of the fio^ure of the earth, but from the extraordinary 
manner m which the whole terraqueous globe has 
been explored of late, and the additions consequently 
made to our former knowledge of its parts : the dis- 
coveries that have taken place since the close of the 
seventeenth century, have, according to the French 
geographers, presented to us two new quarters of the 
worid, and which have been denominated Australasia 
and Polynesia, The following account may serve to 
explain these additions to modem geographv : — 

The former is held to contain, 1. New Holland, and 
all the islands between twenty degrees west, and 
between twenty and thirty degrees east of it. 2. 
New Guinea and the islands adjacent 3. New Britain, 
New Ireland, and the Solomon Isles. 4. New Caledo- 
nia and the New Hebrides. 5. New Zealand. 6. Van 
Dieman's Land, which is separated from New Hol- 
land by Basse's strait or channel, and is about thirty 
leagues wide. 

The division called Polynesia, consists of, 1. The 
Pelew Islands. 2. The Ladrone or Marian Islands. 2. 
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The Carolines. 4. The Sandwich Islands. 5. The 
Marquesas, whic^ are very numerous. 6. The Society 
Islands, about sixty or seventy in number. 7. The 
Friendly Islands. 8. The Navigator's Islands. The 
largest island in this division is Owyhee, one of the 
Sandwich Islands, and the place where the celebrated 
circumnavigator, Cook, lost his life. 

The voyagies and travels conducive to these discov- 
eries are too generally known to be much dwelt upm 
in such a work as the present. It will be sufficient 
merely to mention the names of those who, since the 
years 1735 and 1736, (when the Spanish and French 
mathematicians undertook their celebrated missions 
to measure a degree of the meridian under the pde 
and at the equator,) have been employed by the dif 
ferent powers of Europe, on voyages of discovery. 

Of tne English w^ may enumerate : — 

Byron, 1764 — 1766. Mr. Harrison's timepiece ap- 
plied to the discovery <^ the longitude. 

Wallis and Carteret, 1766. Sailed together, bat 
soon separated; Otaheite and other islands discovered. 

Cook, three voyages : — 

First voyage, 1768 — 1771. The transit of Venus 
observed at Matavai, in Otaheite, June, 1769. New 
Holland, and New Zealand explored. 

Second voyage, 1772 — 1775, in search of a southern 
continent. 

Third voyage, 1776—1780, to discover a northern 
passage; fatal to captain Cook, who was killed at 
Owhyhee. 

Poriloch and Dixon, 1785—1788 ; principally to es- 
tablish the fur trade, at Nootka Sound. 

Vancouver, 1790 — 1795, to explore the northem pas- 
sage.. Unsuccessful. 

Phipps, (Lord Mulffrave,) north pole, 1773. 

Lord Macartney, China, 1792. 

Lord Amherst, ditto, 1816 — 1817. 

Of the French we may reckon :— 

BougainviUe, 176e— 1768. 
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La Peyrouse, 1785 — 1788, supposed to have penshed. 

D'Entricasteux, in search of La Peyrouse. 

Marchand, 1790—1792. 

The Spaniards appear to have employed Malaspina, 
t& Italian, 1790, to explore distant seas and countries ; 
but his voyage was not published. These were all 
of them voyages, not merely devoted to geo^phical 
discoveries, but in which competent persons, m sumost 
e?ery branch of science, were concerned, to take ac 
count of whatever should offer itself to their notice, 
or be likely to contribute, in any manner whatsoever, 
to the general advancement of human knowledge; 
astronomy, botany, zoology, meteorology, physiology, 
mineralogy, and geology. Trade and commerce, navi- 
gation and the arts, were constantly in the wav of 
receiving illustration or improvement, during these 
bold attempts to advance the geography of the world, 
and solve the difficulties which still seemed to hang 
about that interesting and important science. The 
names of Banks, Solander, Green, Sparrman, Forster 
and Anderson, will descend to the remotest posterity, 
with that of Cook. 

War often, indeed, interrupted these pursuits, but 
the eighteenth century has the credit of affording the 
following strong marks of the progress of civilization 
and liberal ideas. It was during a continental war, 
that a combination of learned and scientific persons, 
English, French, Russians, Danes and Swedes, in the 
year 1761, laying; aside their animosities, undertook 
the arduous task of observing, for astronomical and 

feographical purposes, a transit of Venus over the sun. 
t was in the midst of war, that France, in aveiy pub- 
lic and formal manner, suspended all hostilities that 
could in any manner affect the progress or safe return 
of our English navigator. Cook ; and both the French 
and English, in the course of their voyages of discov- 
ery, are known to have evinced a spirit of philanthropy 
and humanity venr opposite to what had passed oq 
tuch occasions in lormer ages. The improvement of 
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every barbarous and savage people they might visit, 
was amoDg the first thoughts of those who w^ere en- 
gaged in these new adventures. Some remarkable 
directions to this effect, given by Louis XVI. himself 
to La Feyrouse, will for ever do honour to the memoir 
of that beuign but ill-fated monarch. The En^lisA 
circumnavigators were not less attentive to these 
things, but continually sought the amelioration of the 
savage condition of the people they visited ; too often, 
however, quite in vain, or without any lasting effect 
It would be utterly out of our power to enter into 
any details of the numerous researches that have been 
made in all parts of the globe, since the spirit of di^ 
covery was first excited, which has so remarkably di»* 
tinguished the period of which we are treating. In 
the north and south, east and west, of both hemis- 
pheres, almost every region has been explored, and 
every information obtained tbat can throw light on the 
history either of the earth or of man. The two pen- 
insulas of India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and Abyssinia, 
the northern and the southern, and, m some instances; 
the interior parts of Africa ; Syria, Greece, and Tur 
key ; Norway, Lapland, Siberia, and even the wilds 
of Tartary and Eamschatka ; New Spain ; the back 
settlements of North America, and North America 
itself; Iceland, Greenland, &c., have all been visited 
by persons of science and learning, and are almost as 
well known now, as the most frequented and civilized 

Earts of Europe ; all that can be ascertained of their 
istory ; all that the remains of antiquity could unfold 
to the eye of curiosity ; all the animals, plants, miner* 
als, they produce ; have been so amplyr examined, de- 
scribed, classed, and methodized, that it may reasona- 
bly be supposed, that in very many instances, all that 
can be known is known. Among the travels enumer- 
ated, the scholar, in particular, has been in no ordinary 
degree gratified by the visits that have been recently 
paid to modern Greece, and by the able, classical, and 
scientific descriptions which have been given of that 
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lay ioterestin^ portion of the eontinent, by Lcrd Bjr- 
fOD, Mr. Hobhouse, Major Leake, Dr. Holland, Sir 
William Drummond, Dr. Clark, Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
William Gell, and others of our own countrymen; and 
hf M. Pouqueville, who having accompanied Bonaparte 
to Effypt, at the close of the last century, was among 
ihe first to explore those celebrated regions. 
• The new means of inquiry and investigation, have 
to kept pace with the wide field lately opened to the 
world, tnat even individuals have been found compe- 
tent to bring home with them from the most remote 
countries, ample information upon all the great points 
that can possibly interest the curiosity of man; a 
greater instance of this, could not perhaps, be produced 
than in the case of a living traveller aod author, the 
celebrated M. Humboldt, of Prussia, whose multifa- 
rious researches, at a very early age, in almost all 
parts of the globe, have added more to the general 
stock of knowledge in the compass of a very few 
years, than could have been attained by aj^es of in- 
quiry in times at all distant. In speaking of this very 
celebrated traveller, whose accounts of Spanish Amer- 
ica in particular have lately excited so much attention 
it is fit also to notice the removal of many restraints 
and impediments in the way of such researches, 
through the more liberal policy of the mother-country ; 
so &x from expressing, as would have been the case in 
former times, any jealousy of such a visit to her colo- 
nies, M. Humboldt obtained the express approbation 
and concurrence of the Spanish court The removal 
of the court of Portu^l to the Brazils in the year 
1807, has also proved favourable in no small degree to 
the prosecution of such inquiries ; the king having 
with considerable liberality, patronised such under- 
takings. 

The sovereigns of Russia, from the time of Peter 
the Great, through a natural desire of acquiring a cor 
feet knowledge of their very extended dominions 
buried, at the close of the seventeenth century, in pro 
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found igQorance and obscurity, were careful to employ 
proper persons to make such discoveries, who so ably 
dischai^ed their commissions, that, before the end of 
the eighteenth century, a celebrated German professor 
declared that they had amassed such a quantity of 
materials, entirely new, for the history of the three 
kingdoms of nature, for the theory of the earth, for 
rural economy, and for an infinity of other objects rel- 
ative to the arts and sciences, as would employ many 
leamed men for several years, in their proper arrange- 
ment and classification. The names of Beering and 
Spangberg, Pallas, Gmelin, Muller, Chappe D'Aute- 
roche, Georgi, Lepechin, are well known as among 
those who have most distinguished themselves in these 
northem and northeastern expeditions. Among the 
improvements connected with the science of geogra- 
phy, and its progress, we should be glad if we could 
do justice to the very leamed and eminent persons 
who have, in a manner unknown before, devoted their 
time to the more correct delineation of the face of the 
globe, in the construction of maps and charts, which 
seem to be advancing rapidly to tne highest degree of 
perfection. M. D'Anville, whose labours in this way 
are so well known, may be justly considered perhaps 
as having given the first stimulus in this line of study, 
to the geographers of modem times. 

As the science of astronomy is, in many instances, 
connected with geography, we may here notice the 
changes that have taken place, in regard to the for- 
mer, during the last and present centuries; which 
however, being only in the way of addition upon tht 
established principles of the Copemican and Newtonian 
systems, are not such as can be said to have altered 
tne character of the science itself; and, indeed, the 
additions that have been made are very easily enu- 
merated, though they must have cost much pains, 
and are the results ot very curious observations and 
intricate calculations on the part of those to whom w« 
stand mdebted for them. 
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We have added five {Janets to those formerly 
known as belonging to our solar system. The Geoi^ 
fium Sidus, or Uranus, discovered by the celebrated 
Sir W. Herschel, 1781, and its satellites, 1787; Ceres, 
by M. Piazzi, at Palermo, 1801 ; Pallas, by Dr. Olbers, 
at Bremen, 1802 ; Juno, by M. Harding of Lilienthal, 
m 1804; and Vesta, by Dr. Olbers, 1807. To the 
former of these celebrated observers, we owe a most 
enlai^ed knowledge of the celestial regions, particu- 
larly of the nebulous parts, from the application of his 
Dew telescopes of most extraordinary powers, which 
have enabled us to ascertain that the milky-way, and 
other similar appearances in the heavens, are a con- 
geries of fixed stars, in strata, prodigiously numerous, 
and exhibiting veiy curious phenomena. Of the im- 
mense amount of these stars, which may still have 
beyond them an unfaihomable and unexplorable 
ibyss of the same kind, we may form some conjecture 
from the following statement of Sir William himself, 
who found by his gauges, in the year 1792, that in 
the small space of forty-one minutes, no less than 
two hundred and thirtv-eight thousand stars, in the 
via lactea, had passed tnrough the field of view in his 
telescope. Sir William places our own system in the 
ma lactea. He has discovered, besides many new 
stars, double and triple stars, and what he caUs 
changing stars. 

We have learned to correct our ideas concerning 
the substance of the body of the sun, heretofore con- 
sidered as entirely of an igneous nature. Though its 
rays contribute largely to the production of heat on 
the earth's surface, many very obvious appearances 
ought sooner to have convinced us of what now 
seems clearly to be understood, that the sun is not a 
body of fire. 

The science of astronomy has been much promoted 
during the time of which we have been treating, by 
the improvement or invention of many curious and 
necessary instruments, and the building and estab- 

VOL. VI. — z 
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oshment of regular obserratories ; and practical 
astronomy has been carried to a rety high pitch, by 
the talents and ingenuity of many yery eminent per- 
sons in France, Britain, Germany, Italy, &c. ; as ]M 
Clairault, D'Alembert, De la Caille, La Place, l<a 
Grange, Bailly, De la Lande, &c. ; Bradlev, Maskelyn, 
Herschel, Hutton, Kobison, Ferguson Vince, &c. ; 
Euler, Mayer, Boda, Bianchini, Boscovich, Frisi, 
Piozzi, &c. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the travels, expressly 
undertaken in 1753, to measure in the northern and 
southern parts of the world, a degree of the meridian, 
by which the figure of the earth was ascertained to 
be an oblate spheroid, according to the conjectures of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and contrary to the assertions of 
the Cassinis and Bemouilli, w6o had for some time 
insisted that the polar diameter was longer than the 
equatorial: all the experiments seem to concur in 
proving the reverse. The steps that were taken in 
the years 1761 and 1769 to determine the parallax of 
the sun, by observing the transit of Venus, afiford an- 
other strong proof of the extraordinary zeal and reso- 
lution with which science was cultivated during the 
period of which we have been treating. On the rec- 
OD^mendation of Dr. Halley, who had observed a 
transit of Mercury at St. Helena, but who did not ex- 
pect tcr live to see a transit of Venus, and who in feet 
died in 1742, mathematicians and astronomers were sent 
out in the years beforementioned, both from France 
and England. 

Among the modem inventions appertaining to 
astronomy, besides the instruments absolutely neces- 
sary to correct observation, we may reckon those cu- 
rious and elegant machines, exhibiting the motions 
and phenomena of our solar system and its several 
parts; our orreries, planetariums, tellunans, lunari- 
luns, &c., all of which may be considered as extremely 
interesting and ingenious contrivances. 
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It Tvould be useless to attempt to give any circum- 
stantiai account of the process that has been made 
in other sciences, during the period of which we have 
been treahng, and vain to seek, by a mere enumeration 
of names, to do justice to the many eminent and illus- 
trious persons who have distinguished themselves in 
▼arious parts of the world, in every branch of learning, 
useful and ornamental, since the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. The numerous biographical 
works, chronological charts, critical and philosophical 

i'ournals, which have from time to time been pub" 
ished during this period, may supply information much 
more full and copious than woula be at all consistent 
with the limits of this work, already extended beyond 
their ori^nal design. As, however, the surprising 
burst of mtellect, investigation, and enterprise, which 
has so marked and distinguished the last and present 
century, appears to have been in a great degree con- 
nected with the historj' of Europe during the same 
period, we shall take a bii^f view of the latter; be- 
grinning with England and France, the two countries 
which seem in several respects to have had the most 
considerable share in the changes that have taken 
place. 

At the period of the death of Queen Anne and Louis 
XIV., England and France appear to have stood in 
situations diametrically opposite. England had just 
obtained all that she wan tea from a revolution ; France 
had scarcely begun to feel that she stood in need of 
one- England had succeeded in placing her civil and 
religious rights on a sure footing ; Fnince was as yet 
but little sensible that hers had been grieatly violated. 
Eng^lahd was recovering from a state of misrtde and 
licentiousness ; France was declining more than ever 
into such a condition. In England, Newton had es- 
tablished his new system of philosophy, and Locke 
illustrated the principles of a. free government ; in 
France, Descartes still held the minds of men in a state 
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of fafl^inatioD and enchantment, and the people knew 
not what it was to be free. 

The French ^orernment, by too great sererity in 
political and religious matters, had compelled many 
of her snbjects to take refuge m forei^ coontries, 
where they were at liberty to make their own reflec- 
tions, to print and to publish their thoughts upon the 
comparative despotism of the country from which 
they had been dnven, and the delusions to which the 
subjects of the latter were exposed. 

Among those who had been thus banished, or com- 
pelled to retire, no one could have done more to un- 
settle the minds of his countrymen, in regard both to 
religion and politics, than the celebrated Bayle. His 
object appears, however, to have been tnerely to umset' 
tie them; forhis whole work is a tissue of doubts and 
difficulties, which he had no disposition to resolve, but 
to leave to every man's own judgment to determine, 
after having very impartially stated ill the arguments 
and all the facts he could ypssibly collect on both sides 
of every question. 

The French had been so long used to submission, 
that merely to teach them to doubt was a grand step 
toward a revolution in their opinions ; but Bayle did 
not live to see the seeds he had been sowing come to 
any perfection. It was not, according lo tho accoont 
of the French themselves, till Voltaire, partly in t 
state of exile, had visited England, that they b^;an to 
ripen. In England, Voltaire became acquamted with 
the philosophy of Newton and Locke, and saw some 
of the best political principles of the latter established 
and in action; but being the guest of Bolingbroke, his 
doistical principles, which were very early made known 
by a passage in his tragedy of QSdipus, underwent no 
cnange, or were probably more deeply fixed and oonr 
firmed. 

Though Shaftesbury, Wolston, Collins, Toland, Tin- 
dal, and others, had attacked revelation^ and either 
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rAy or insidiously sought to imbue the minds of 
EInglish with their deistical principles, the public 
ID general were little affected by their writings. Men 
of superior talents, superior credit, and very superior 
learnings, had lived, or were living, capable of giving 
t dlflTerent tone to the feelings of the people. New- 
ton, Locke, Addison, Steele, Clarke, Swift, &c., were 
amply sufficient to support the cause of religion ; and 
not only to defend the very outworks of Christianity, 
but to avert the shafts oi ridicule, and set at naught 
the sarcasms of infidelity. In those admirable peri- 
odical papers, the Spectator, the Guardian, the Tat- 
tler, &c, we may trace a direct and most benevc^ent 
design of rescuing the rising generation from the con* 
ta|^on of bad examples, and the influence of false 
prmciples. 

In prance, it was otherwise ; deism, though weak 
against the plain evidences of Christianity, was strong 
against the fanaticism of a bigoted, and the supersti- 
tion of a corrupted church. The banter of Voltaire 
soon began to take effect, when aimed at persons and 
things so vulnerable as the monastic orders, and the 
controverted points in dispute between the Jesuits and 
Jansenists. The defence of religion, also, in conse- 
quence of these diso^raceful and puerile conflicts, and 
the plausibility of the attacks that were made upon 
It, which struck hard at its abuses, fell into hands lit- 
tle capable of wielding the weapons so effectually 
employed in England. The dread of derision too soon 
damped the spirit of pulpit eloquence, which had cast 
such a lustre on the names of Saurin, Massillon, &c., 
and converted even the Christian preacher into a phi- 
losopher of the modem school. Among those who 
first appeared in defence of revealed religion against 
the deists, the French themselves have particularly 
mentioned the younger Racine, the cardinal de Polig- 
nac, and M. Le Franc de Pompignan. The first wrote 
a heavy poem, which few read ; the second, a lone 
pHUosophical poem in Latin, which not many could 
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read; and the last published some satred odes, of 
which Voltaire found room to say,'C7ith his usual wit, 
^Sacres ils sont, car personne rCy touched* Though 
Voltaire might have imbibed his deism iu part from 
Boliugbroke, it was plainly not a plant of Eoglish 
growth ; but it proved to be sadly congcmial at that 
time to the soil of France. 

The regency had wrought a great change in the 
principles and manners of that Tively people. The 
profligate habits of the duke of Orieans opened a wide 
field to libertines and freethinkers, and naturally en- 
couraged them to speak their minds more ireely upon 
all subjects than would otherwise have been consistent 
with the spirit of the government. Religion and 
morals, indeed, could not have received a OTeaterblow 
than from the extraordinary elevation of the infamous 
Dubois to the rank of cardinal, and to the archbishop- 
ric of Cambray, so lately filled by the amiable and 
virtuous Fenelon. 

While the morals of the French were thus becom- 
ing daily more depraved, the manners of the English 
were evidently much improved. The grave and aus- 
tere character of William III. the correct deportment 
of Mary, and her sister, Queen Anne, had eifectualiy 
checked the licentiou^ess of the two preceding reigns, 
and given encouragement to a set of writers peculiarly 
capable of amending the age, of inculcating true piety 
and sound morality, and giving a better tone to the 
amusements of the public. Instead of the gross indel- 
icacies which had disgraced the writings and degraded 
the talents, of Vanburgh, Behn, Congreve, and even 
Dryden, the taste and manners of the nation derived 
great improvement and advantages from the more 
chaste and correct performances of Addison, Steele, 
Rowe, Prior, Pope, Thomson, AkensideJ &c The 
stage underwent a wholesome reformation, and in 
every department of literature there appeared a mani- 
fest leanmg toward whatever could conduce to puijty 
of sentiment and delicacy of feeling. 
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Had Voltaire carried back with him from our shores, 
as he might have done, a purer form of Christiaoity, 
and a better system of morals, as well as a more cor- 
rect philosophy, and sounder principles of government, 
he might have conferred a lasting benefit on his coTm- 
try ; a benefit the more timely and critical, as it would 
possibly have prevented some of the worst evils which 
befell that unhappy nation in her subsequent struggles 
for liberty. Bayle had taught the French to doubt; 
Voltaire, havmg taken a near, though imperfect view 
of England, taught them to think and to inquire; 
while a greater man than himself was contributing, 
though more slowly and quietly, to the same end. 

Almost at the very time that Voltaire was in Eng- 
land, Montesquieu visited the same country; but 
appears principally to have confined his views to the 
great obiecl of his researches, the spirit of her laws, 
and the leading principles of her admirable constitu- 
tion. There he learned to admire, in its purest form, 
a limited monarchy, and a system of jurisprudence, 
equally adverse to tyranny and licentiousness ; equal- 
ly friendly to the wholesome authority of the magis- 
trate, and the just rights of the people. Montesquieu, 
however, (though in his Persian Letters he had be- 
trayed a leaning toward deism,) moved in a line dis- 
tinct from that ffenerally taken by the philosophers of 
the day. While Vpltaire soon manifested a desire of 
taking the lead of all the wits and freethinkers, how- 
ever different their talents, their characters, or their 
principles, Montesquieu was not displeased to be left 
to himself, and to leave his great work to make its 
own impressions, however slowly, on sensible and in- 
genuous minds. Its first effects of any importance 
may, perhaps, be traced in the remonstrances of the 
parliaments, who began to take a higher tone after 
the publication of Vesprit des Lois, and to consider 
themselves more in the light of representatives of tbc 
people. 

A nimiber of very extraordinary men were begk 
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Ding tt the same time to draw upon themselves the 
attention of the world, and to employ their talents in 
different lines, and often upon very different principles, 
to enlighten the world and emancipate it from the 
thraldr \ of ancient prejudices and inveterate abuses. 
Among these, however, none were more extrava^nt- 
ly eccentric than J. J. Rosseau. This extraordmary 
man was decidedly for new modelling the whole sys- 
tem of political society, and reducing it to principles 
which existed only in his own imagination. Not hav- 
ing ever seen a race of savages, he fancied they must 
be the more perfect the nearer they were to a state of 
nature; and being tormented with the restraints of 
civilized society, he concluded civilization itself to be 
an evil. These sophisms served to render him the 
idol of the equalizing and destroying demagogues of 
the revolution. It was impossible to resist the im 
pressions made by the captivating pictures he drew; 
out they seldom had any better effect than that of 
rendering his votaries as dissatisfied with the world 
as he himself was, and bewildering their imaginations 
with doubts and difficulties innumerable. He knew 
how to appreciate the sublime morality of the gospel, 
though he could not regulate his own actions by it ; 
and having found in the Bible, as in all other cases, 
something that dissatisfied his restless and irritable 
mind, and reviling what he could not approve, or did 
not sufficiently understand, he certainly aid as much 
mischief to the cause of revealed religion, calling him- 
self a Christian all the while, as the worst of his deist- 
ical contemporaries. His opinions and his actions, as 
exhibited in his own writin^p, will for ever render him 
an object of admiration mingled with pity, if not in 
some instances with abhorrence ! 

But it was, in no long course of time, discovered that 
the free opinions that were afloat, and which were as 
▼anous as the persons who entertained them, and who 
had as yet no common bond of union, as Voltaire, Ros- 
seau, Buffon, Diderot, D'Alembert, Duclos, Helvetiua, 
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MarmoEtel, Condillac, Raynal, Volney, (to name bnt 
a few,) should by some means or other be embodied 
J and consolidated, that the whole of their several 
I ihong^hts and observations on different subjects nlight 
I be presented to the world in a mass. This was the 
I origin of tliat great and voluminous undertaking, the 
i Encyclopedie, spoken of before, planned by Diderot and 
I D'Alembert , and which, to say[ the least of it, seemed 
to be a treasure of universal science, far more compre- 
hensive, at least, than anything of the kind before 
attempted, being not confined to what might strictly 
be called the arts and sciences, but extending to every 
question of government, civil economy and finance. 

The Dictionnaire Encyclopedique, amid many faults 
and extravagances, contained undoubtedly much im- 
portant matter, written in so agreeable a style, as to 
oe admirably fitted to excite and promote a tnirst after 
general knowledge, universal inquiry and investiga- 
tion, a confidence in private judgment, and a prejudice 
against everything that appeared to have no other 
support than custom and authority. Wheat might be 
torn up with the tares, and tares often sown instead 
of com: but it must be acknowledged that we stand 
indebted to the projectors of this work fbr the detect 
tion and extirpation of many errors, and the powerful 
stimulus given by their movements to the spirit of 
free inquiry and useful research. 

The persons engaged in it have been so generally 
called philosophers, and have been styled such in so 
many histories of the French revolution, that it is 
almost necessary to observe that the greater part of 
them bore little resemblance to those who had here- 
tofore been dignified with that title. The rej^ent, 
duke of Orleans, though dissolute in his habits of life, 
was a man of taste, talent, and information ; so that 
the savans of France, who had heretofore been a re- 
tired order of men, became about this period the hfe 
of society, and the ornaments of the hig^hest circles in 
the metropolis. Some few, indeed, still kept a di»> 
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tanee from the court, but, generally speE^ng, su<^. 
was the state of things durini^ the regency and after-, 
ward, when Louis XV. fell into that disgraceful 
coune of life which clouded his latter days, and 
subjected him and his mistresses to the censure of 
the clergy, even Voltaire, whom the king personally 
dialiked, and the Encyclopeedists, as enemies to the 
clergy, were taken into favour. They were often, 
indeed, dismissed again, but never entirely driven from 
court. 

This change of public opinion, even in the highest 
circles, introduced the learned into places where they 
never appeared before, and gave them a new charac- 
ter, while the influence which the men of letters 
thus began to acquire in society, obliged the noblesse 
to change their habits also, and to mingle with those 
who before formed a distinct class; it obliged them 
also to cultivate learning themselves, and even the 
females found it necessary to become more or less 
philosophical. 

In the meanwhile some of these modern philoso- 
phers had other European courts set open to them, 
particularly in the northern parts of Europe, ysrhere a 
greater degree of liberty in the article of opinion 
already prevailed, very different from the bigoted and 
Machiavelian principles of Rome and Italy, which 
had hitherto borne sway. Catherine II. of Russia, 
and Frederic of Prussia, through a laudable desire 
probably of improving and enliolitening their semi- 
barbarous dominions, mvited thither some of the most 
busy of the French literati ; but with little judgment 
or discrimination. Frederic, besides Voltaire, D'Alem- 
bert, and Maupertius, gave free admission, and even 
encouragement, to the atheist La Methrie, the mar- 
quis D'Argens, and the abbe De Frades ; and Cathe- 
rine received, and greatly patronised in his latter 
years, the celebrated Diderot. Thus, with the knowl- 
edge and learning which the new philosophers really 
possessed, skepticism and infidelity were spread far 
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fod wide, and there was a sad mixture of darkness 
and illumiDation in all they taught. 

The French resolution has been attributed to the 
literati, or philosophers of those days; but we should 
^preatly err, if we were to suppose that they contem- 
'plated generally such a dissolution of things as after- 
ward took place ; many, indeed, were dead before the 
revolution commenced. Neither Voltaire nor Mon- 
tesquieu were republicans ; the former had a supreme 
contempt for the populace; and, by his flattery of 
Catherine II. and the marchioness de Pompadour, 
would seem to have had little of the republican spirit 
in him. Indeed it has been asserted of nim, that " he 
loved kin^s." Raynal is said to have shuddered when 
he saw his own violent imprecations on despotism and 
tyranny brought into action. Some, however, undoubt- 
edly threw aside all restraints, openly declared them- 
selve deists, atheists, &c., and to their abominable blas- 
phemy and infidelity we may reasonably impute many 
of the evils which marked those dreadful times : but, 
in truth, the history of opinions ceases to be connected 
after a short time with the French revolution. It 
very soon became a struggle of passions and private 
interests, and at length terminated in a catastrophe as 
&tal to the literati as to the throne and the altar. 
That fatal instrument, the guillotine, so much spoken 
of at that time, was stained with the blood of some- 
of those very persons who had contributed most to 
the advancement of knowledge, and the propagation 
of liberal ideas. 

The impulse, however, was now given to two of 
the most curious, ingenious, and inquisitive nations of 
Europe, and nothing could possibly exceed the rapidity 
with which every branch of science has since been 
cultivated; in Britain, constantly with more steadi- 
ness, gravity, and judgment, than in France, though 
not with more zeal and activity. The Germans, in 
th<; meanwhile, in the northern parts more particular- 
ly«8eem to have devoted their time to studies of rather 
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a different description, being known chiefly for woiIdi 
of intense research and most profound learning. Ex- 

Serimental philosophy, natural history, and chymistry 
ave indeed been also cultivated by them with con- 
siderable success; but in works of fancy, wit, and 
humour, they have not acquired so mucn credit as 
th'^ir neighbours. A singular disposition to indulge 
in jales of wouder. chivalry, and knight-errantry, has 
been manifested in most of their works of imagina- 
tion ; and in metaphysics, they have produced systems, 
which, while they betray an extraordinary talent for 
the investigation of sucn abstruse subjects, are cer- 
tainly more to be admired for their ingenuity than 
their utility. 

No country in Europe, perhaps, can have under- 
gone greater improvements, during the period of 
which we have been treating, than Russia ; but her 
improvement has not been so much progressive as sud- 
den. The mighty genius of Peter the Great determined 
him to intrcxluce his own extensive empire at once 
into the commonwealth of Europe ; and, instead of 
waiting to give his subject a capacity for improving 
themselves, as other nations had done, he eagerly 
adopted all that had been discovered elsewhere, and 
converted his rude people into a civilized nation, just 
as far as such methods could reach. He taught them 
to adopt and imitate what they were as yet in no 
condition to invent, or even improve, and left it to 
his successors to fill up the gaps that might remain 
unprovided for at the time oi his death. His subjects, 
or rather slaves, obeyed his dictates, and have contin- 
ued since to bdrrow from their neighbours, till they 
have obtained such a sufficiency of good things, as to 
be no longer regarded as a rude or ignorant people, 
though all the other countries of Europe had the 
start of them till the very close of the seventeeiith 
century. 

P^eter the Great had, in a small compass of time, 
some very weak and some very wise successors. The 
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former hanrenot been saflTefed to staod long in the way 
c^ the latter, aad though thdr removal ha3 savoured 
little of the civilizatioa and improvement of which we 
hare been speaking, it cannot be denied that Russia 
has been prevented by many singular occurrences 
irum relapsmff into her former state of rudeness and 
barbarity. The extremes of magnificence and rude- 
ness, indeed, are too often found to meet; and the 
middle class has by no means yet ac<}uired that impor- 
tance in society which is so essential to every well- 
resrulaied government. The state of things still ec- 
nibits too much of the old narrow line of distinction, 
of lords and vassals ; nevertheless, Russia has obtained 
much, and advanced considerably. Where, little more 
than a century ago, wolves fed and sought their prey, 
an immense and magnificent city and metropolis now 
stands, thronged with inhabitants from all parts of the 
globe ; but perhaps it would be well if she would con- 
sent to step back and give a solid and more natural 
base to her acquirements. The system of adoption 
and imitation has brought her to a state rather of 
superficial than of real greatness. She has had her 
universities before her schools ; but it could not well 
be otherwise in so sudden an improvement: much 
remains to be done before the nation at large, in its 
several relations, social and political, can be said to be 
really and effectually civilized. 

Sweden, during the eighteenth century, produced 
many eminent men, and contributed largely to the 
advancement of science. It may be sufficient to men- 
tion, in proof of this, the names of Linnaeus, Wal- 
lerius, Cronstadt, Bergman, Scheele, Thunberg, and 
Spa rr man. 

The Danes have not been idle, but have encouraged 
in many ways the promotion of literature and philoso- 
phy ; mathematics and astronomv, zoology, botany, 
and other sciences, have been cultivated with good 
success; and many splendid works are extant, that 
reflect i;reat credit on the spirit and ardour of the 
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gorernment, as well as of individuals, and the leanu 
societies instituted and established there. 

DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 

Many new discoveries and inventions of lastii 
bene6t to mankind, as well as many most essenti 
improvements of old inventions and discoveries, hai 
marked the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; soi 
of the most remarkable of which it will be suffjciet 
merely to name, as they are already become too comJ 
mon and familiar to need explanation ; such as tnocu'*! 
latiofiy and much more recently, vaccination ; steanA 
engines and steamboats ; printing of linen and cot/oAl 
cloths; paper for rooms; figured silks and carpets;] 
spinning machines; stereotype printing, and lithographid 
engraving; musical types; porcelain and pottery^ 
particularly Welsh and iron-stone china; lightning 
conductors; timepieces; pneumatic^ electrical^ and gm- 
vanic apparatus; life-boats and life-preservers; the 
speaking-trumpet, safety-lamp, telegraphs, gas-lights, 
panoramas, balloons, reflecting and achromatic lele^ 
scopes, concave mirrors, with various other optical and 
astronomical instruments. 

Laws and governments have been advancing toward 
a greater degree of perfection, though in many coun- 
tries very slowly, and manifestly \inder diilicul tics and 
impediments which time only can remove. The 
French revolution opened people's eyes to ancient 
abuses ; but by inducmg all the evils and horrors of 
anarchy, did by no means accomplish so much for 
real liberty, as might have been wished and expected; 
like other tumultuary revolutions, it terminated in a 
military despotism, and its effects on the continent of 
Europe have been hitherto very partial, and of no 
Tery great importance as to the actual amelioration 
of things. Still we may justly enumerate among the 
chan^^es conducive to the future benefit, comfort, and 
happmeas of mankind, the steps taking in several 
•tales to restore or establish the representative system 
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^oTemment ; the dissolution of many monastic in^ 
BtitutioQs, and teudal privileges; the check that has 
been given to arbitrary imprisonment, torture, the 
korrors of the inquisition, and the African slave-trade; 
ahe improvements that have taken place, principally 
30&roum the interposition of our benevolent country- 
^oan, Mr. Howard in the management of prisons, and 
.the extraordinaxy steps lately taken, especially in the 
British dominions, for the better education of the poor 
and their instruction in religion. 

It would be vain indeed to attempt to enumerate 
the astonishing additions that have been made within 
.these few years, to the public establishments for the 
promotion of knowledge, the advancement of profes- 
Bional skill, and the relief of the necessities or man- 
kind. Philosophical societies of all descriptions have 
been formed in various parts, under the most favour^ 
able circumstances of support and encouragement. 
The propagation of Christianity has been attended to, 
and promoted with extraordinary zeal, not only by in^ 
dividuals, but by missionary and iBible societies, far too 
numerous to mention. Every description of medical, 
chirurgical, and other assistance, has been furnished 
to the poor, by a most extraordinary increase of hos- 
pitals and infirmaries, dispensaries, asylums, and 
charity-schools. The naval and military professions 
have had the. benefit conferred on them of new and 
distinct academies, including a charitable provision 
for the children of those who have perished in either 
service. The improved state of chymistry and me« 
chanical skill, has advanced many arts to a very high 
degree of perfection, and much assisted both the 
manufacturing and agricultural industry ; nor should 
we omit to mention, as among the improvements of 
latter years, by which our own country in particular 
has been bene&ted in the highest degree, the amend* 
ment of the public roads, the increased means and 
&cilities of public conveyance and commuiiicatioQ 
and the advancement of inland navigation. 
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RELIGION. 

>, regard to religion, from the close of the seTcn- 
teenth century to the year 1820, we may remark thai 
pa^ianism continues to prevail oyer the greater j)art d 
Asia, Africa, and the new-discovered iiuands, as weH 
as among the Indians of America, North and South, 
(in the settlements of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the Roman Catholic religion has been introduced ol 
course.) Mahometanism prevails in some parts of 
India, in Persia, Arabia, Egypt, the States of Barbary, 
Syria, and Turkey. The Jews continue dispersed over 
every part of the world, but in a state and conditioo 
far better than was formerly the case ; in Europe they 
are no longer exposed to cruel and wanton aets of op- 

Eression and persecution, and in some countries they 
ave obtained important privileges. In Abyssinia the 
majority of the people are said to be Christians, and 
throughout the whole of the European settlements of 
North America, Christianity is the received religion, 
though under a variety of denominations : — Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed Church, 
Episcopalians, Baptists,' Quakers, Methodists, Roman 
Catholics, German Lutherans, G-erman Calvinists, Mo- 
ravians, Tunkers, Mennonists, Universalists, Sweden- 
borgians, and Shakers. 

In regard to religion or Christianity, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, it has been already shown what rude 
attacks it had to sustain, during the course and prog- 
ress of the French revolution. Deism and even athe- 
ism were openly avowed in the national assemblies; 
the immortality of the soul and resurrection of the 
body scouted at, and death pronounced to be an eternal 
lieep. Paganism wasin some degree revived, the tree 
of liberty substituted for the cross, and the goddess of 
reason elevated above the God of Christians. Daring 
the directorial and consular governments, however, 
Catholicism was restored, but under very altered ci^ 
cumstances; without its accompaniments of monaste* 



nes and nunneries, and very much detached from the 
swiv and authority of the papal see. 

The protestant churches, ot all sects and denomma- 
tions, have done much, as was before observed, by 
missions in every direction, to spread the knowledge 
cf Christianity, but seldom- with that cordiality and 
Vianimity that might have been wished, and which 
fioold not have failed to have given greater effect to 
their exertions. Among those who have appeared 
most zealous, though not most discreet, we may reckon 
the Moravians and Methodists ; two sects or parties, 
whose most avowed object it has been to stem the 
torrent of vice and corruption, prevailing among pro- 
fessed Christians. The Methodists have genemlly 
pretended to be of the church of England, though in 
many material respects they appear to have deviated 
fiom it, both in doctrine and discipline, and have for 
•mne time been divided among themselves into two 
^eat parties, one espousing the Calvinistic, the other 
the Arminian, tenets. It is common to refer the origin 
d Methodism to the year 1729, when the two broth* 
cfs^ John and Charles Wesley, took the lead of those 
irho adhered to the Arminian doctrines. Mr. George 
Whitefield, who joined them in 1735, became, in 1741, 
the head of the Calvinistic division. 

The modern Moravians take their date from the 
year 1722, when they first settled in Hernhut, in Up- 
per Lusatia, on the estates of Nicholas Lewis, count 
of Zinzendorf, who, in 1735, became their bishop. 
They profess to receive the Augsbur* confession;. are 
meek and quiet in their habits and prmciples, but have 
at times adopted a. strange phraseology, which was 
thought to affect their moral character, and procured 
them many enemies. As missionaries, they have been 
extremely active, particularly in the West Indies and 
America : they profess to be the remains of the Hus- 
sites. 

The emperor Joseph II. relieved his protestant sub 
jeets of all denominations from many galling resUic 
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tions, and greaHy abridged the power of the pope. 
Many catholic princes, eren the ecclesiastical states, 
followed his example in various particulars. In 
faTouring, however, an unlimited freedom of opinioB 
at such a moment, he opened the door to the introdufS 
tion of deistical principles, and fiicilitated the fc»rma- 
tion of a sect of illummati, which, during the course 
and progress of the French revolution, taught and dis- 
aemmated doctrines adverse in the highest degree to 
the order of civil society, the rights of property, and 
the Christian fiiith. 

The papal authority, during the latter years of the 
period under discussion, has been greatly abridged 
m all countries heretofore subjected to it; even in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Sicily; nor is it likely to 
be recovered, notwithstanding the attempts lately 
made to restore partiall^r the order of Jesuits and the 
inquisition. Of the indignities offered to the last and 
present pope by the French we have spoken elsewhere 
At one time they so entirely took the reins of govern- 
ment at Rome into their own hands; that the pope and 
cardinals were obliged to take flight, in which situa« 
tion Pius VI. died. His successor, Pius VIL, since the 
final overthrow of Bonaparte, has lived in peace^and 
quietness, in his capital, exercising, notwithstanding 
his recal of the Jesuits, a very tolerant and inoffensive 
sway. It is, however, to be lamented, that, in the 
instance of the pope, as well as ci the king of Naples, 
and others, their resentment of the French usurpatioos 
on their return to their dominions has been carried so 
far as to abrogate every ordinance of the French em* 
peror, however wise or salutary, and even to undo 
what had been begun, manifestly tending to the im* 
provement of their respective countries* 

HTSTORY, POLITE LTTERATtTRE, FINE AATS, ETC. 

We feel ourselves rather at a loss to give any satis- 
ftctory account of the progress that has been made in 
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the bTanches of knowledge pointed oat by the title of 
this section : it would fiir exceed our limits to attempt 
to enamerate the many historical works that have 
been published during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, or to go into any regular discussion of the 
particular merits of the several poets, painters musi- 
cians, philosophers, philologists, &c., &c., who may be 
•aid to have distinguished themselves in the period 
of which we have been treatin^^. To do this with 
any degree of justice, we should be obliged, perhaps, 
to divide them into many classes, and assisn to tne 
several individuals of the long list that might be pro- 
duced, their respective ranks and stations, from the 
highest degree of perfection to mediocrity, or lower; 
we should have to draw a comparison between them 
and their predecessors, and consider in various points 
of view, every advance they had made in their differ^ 
ent callings, studies, and pursuits : but such a discus- 
sion would be quite unsuitable to a work like the 
present Many of those, indeed, who have contributed 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, have been already 
mentioned ; but there are still some names which au- 
most demand our notice, before we entirely close this 
volume. . It should, however, be observed, that man^ 
very eminent persons, who lived tiQ Ions s^ter the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, belong to a 
different period, having been the ornaments of what 
is called the age of Louis XIV. It may be best, per- 
haps, to arrange the few we feel bound to select from 
the great mass of authors, artists, &;c., according to 
their countries. 

In Germany the following may be said to have 
acquired a high reputation : Masco v, Mosheim, Pfeffel, 
Herder, MuHerj in History; Schiller in History and Tra^ 
gedy ; Elopstock, Gesner, Wieland,. Kotzebue, in Po* 
€try and Dramatic writing ; in PairUmgy Mengs; In- 
genhouz in Chymiatryf and Bode in Astronomy; Han* 
oel) GluckyHaydo^ and Mozart, in Music ; Lavater in 
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tae fanciful science of Physiognomy, Eren the 
the names of Mesmer, Mainaduc, Grail, and Spurz- 
helm, may require to be mentioned, as hayin? for 
some time, in an extraordinary manner, amazed the 
ignorant and deceived the credulous, by their strange 
systems of Animal Magnetism and Craniology. 

In France, Camlet, Montfaucon, the Count de Cay^ 
his, Rollin, Vertot, Rapin, Groguet, Millot, B4Biynal, 
Mably, and the abbe Barthelemy, particularly distin- 
tinguished themselves in the line of History and Jbi- 
tiquities ; to whom we now add, perhaps wilh reason 
and justice, Mad. de Stael, and M. La Cretelle. M. 
Bailly, one of the victims of the Revolution, rendered 
himself conspicuous by his very curious History of 
Astronomy, and other works. Many of his contempo- 
raries who applied themselves to other branches of 
science, have been already mentioned. Some of them 
also fell by the hands of the public executioner, during 
the dreadful period of the Revolution. Their most 
celebrated painter, however, Bavid, escaped, but 'vnth 
more reputation as an artist than as a man ; for his 
own proceedings, as a revolutionist, were base and 
sanguinary. 

In Great Britain, we have to boast, in the line of 
History, of the names of Robertson, Watson, Hume, 
Henry, Gibbon, Lyttelton, Goldsmith, Roscoe, Russell, 
Gillies, Ferguson, Stuart, Mitford, Belsham, Adolphus, 
Coxe, &c., kc ; in Law, of Sir William Blackstone, 
whose Commentaries, for ele^;ance and perspicuity of 
diction stand unrivalled. Bolingbroke and Swift are 
justly held to have improved the English language, 
m the two main articles of energy and beauty. The 
style of Dr. Johnson is less chaste, though, perha])s, 
equally forcible. The name of Adam Smith will 
probably descend to the latest posterity, for his mas- 
terly work on the wealth of nations, a subject in 
which he seems almost to have taken the leadf, as an 
original writer. In Painting, the names of Hogarthi 
Reynolds, and West, stand high for originality, taste, 
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fODception, and expression; in Metaphysics^ Hume 
Hartley, Berkeley, Reid, Baxter, and Priestley, have 
distinj^shed tbemselyes. To the Poets already 
mentioDed we must add Gay, Young, Shenstone, Col- 
lins, Gray, Mason, Cowper, Crabbe, Scott, Byron ; as 
Novelists J Richardson, Smoilet, Fielding, Bumey, 
£dgeworth, &c. Garrick and Siddons have conferred 
immortal honour on the English Stage. 

Italy, though labouring under great disadvantages, 
has been by no means deficient in learned and scien- 
tific persons, since the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In history and antiquities, in poetry, dramatic 
works, natural history, drawing, engraving, and sculp- 
ture, the following names richly deserve to be deliv- 
ered down to posterit]^: Baronlus, Giannone, Mura- 
tori, Mafifei, Metastasio, Goldoni, Algarotti, Gozzi, 
Tiraboschi, Beccaria, Spallanzani, Alfieri, Bartolozzi, 
Cipriani, Canova. France and Italy 4seem to have a 
iomt claim to a living author of considerable fame, 
m. Simondes de Sismondi. 

TREATY OF VIENNA, 1815. 

As Europe, generally speaking, may be said to con 
tmue at this moment, (1820) in the state in which it 
was left by the above treaty, we shall conclude with 
a brief sketch of the changes that took place at that 
memorable period. The dutchy of Warsaw was 
given to the emperor of Russia, 'with permission to 
assume the titles of czar and kmg of Poland, some 
parts, however, being secured to Prussia, under the 
tittle of Grand Dutchv of Posen. The town of Cra- 
cow, in Little Poland, on the banks of the Vistula, 
was declared be for ever a free, independent, and 
smctly neutral city, under the protection of Austria, 
Russia, aud Prussia. The king of Saxony was con- 
firmed m his regal titles, but at the pnce of many im- 
portant cessions to Prussia, principally that of the 
dutchy of Saxony. Prussia, besides, recovered Daatp 
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zic, Quedlinlnug, iai4 many other places ; yiddmf J 
however, to the. king of iGrrefit Britain, now beoor 
king of Haaover also^ many loidships and prinei] 
ties, in other parts of Germany. A new Grermai 
confederation was established, the members of • whiekl 
were declared to be equal in their rights, aiid bound 
to render to each other mutual assistance. Theii 
affairs to be confided, first to a federative diet, amoont* 
mg to seventeen votes ; and secondly, to a general 
assembly, forming sixty-nine votes ; who are to decide 
upon all regulations touching the fundamental laws 
01 the conf^eration. The diet to assemble at Frank- 
fort on the Maine, and Austria to preside. The three 
important fortresses c^ Landau^ Mentz, and Luxem- 
bourg, being assigned over to the confederation. 

The united provinces of the Netherlands, late the 
Belffic states, were formed into a kingdom, jointly 
with those of Holland, in favour of the house of Or- 
ange Nassau, late stadtholders ; and to the same sov- 
ereign was granted the dutchy of Luxembourg, with 
the title of grand duke. 

The intesprity of the nineteen cantons of Switzer 
land was acknowledged, and guarantied ; and Geneva, 
for the first time, constituted a canton of the Helvetic 
confederacy. The states of Genoa were annexed to 
the king of Sardinia^ in the place of man^ renunda- 
tions on the part of the latter power, prmcipally ia 
favour of Geneva^ The grand dutchy of Tuscany wss 
settled on the archduke FerdincLDd of Austria ; und 
King Ferdinand lY. was restored to ;he sovexeJg|kitf 
of the two Sicilys* 
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^ASsiD jc, dynasty oftlie, uL, SSO ; 
iv^ Ml 

Abbas, SbabfOfPeniat iv., 39. 
iLbo-Abdeli, king of Granada, if., 

AJwaceo, king of Granada, It., 153. 
Abdallah the Moor, iii., 282. 
Abdalrabman, several califs in 

8|MUi, of emiaent talent, iU., 283, 

984. 
Abraham, the patriarch, i., 42, 63. 
Abubeker collects the books of the 

Konm, iii., 21 d; he takes Jerusa- 
lem, 218. 
Academy, the ancient, of Greek and 

Koman philosophy, ii.^ 81, 84 ; the 

new and the Italian, iii., 11, 141. 
Aetoan league, i., 318, 326 ; ii.,2Sl 
Aehaans, the, i., 139, iiL, 9. 
Achilles, hero, ii., 33. 
Actens, prince of -Attica, i., 90. 
Adherbal, death of, ii., 259. 
Adrasttts, league of, ip, 122. 
Adrian, or Hadrian, the Bomaa em< 

peror, iii., 97. 
JBdilas, the Roman, U., 901. 
JUIa, Northumbrian prince, iiL, 186. 
JEiaOmM defeats King Perseus, L, 

325. 
iBneas, era ot, i., 120 ; descent of C. 

J.CBsar,ii.,299. 
JBoliaus found Smyrna, i., 132. 
^ui, the, ii., 168, 194, 206. 
JBschines, orations 1., 263, 267, 272. 
Aschyltts, tragedies of, L, 212; ii., 

44,315. 
JStius, Roman general, ▼ictorions 

over AUila, iii.. 167 ', death of, 168. 



Agamemnon, leader of the Greet ai^ 

mament, 1., 125 ; ii., S3. 
Agathocles, of Syracuse, IL, 220. 
Ages, earliest, i., 34. 
Agesilaua defends Sparta, i., 257. 
, expedition into Aaia, U 



948. 
Agineourt, victory of, ir^ 131. 
Agis IV., virtue and death of, i., 390 
Agrarian law, Roman question of an. 

ii., 160, 164 
Agrieola, ii., 306. 
Agriculture, invention of, 1., 59; 

Grecian, ii., 9. 
Agrigentum, siege of, ii., 926. 
Agrippa, Marcus, ii., 304. 
Alani, the, iii., 161. 
Alarie, leader of the Goths, iU., 158; 

king of the Visigoths, 160; takes 

Rome, 161; his conquests and 

character, 199. 
Alarie II., is slain by Clovis, UL, 908. 
Alba, kings of, i., 120. 
Alba, or Albano, canal of the lake, oC 

ii., 192. 
Albigenses persecuted by Pope Iih 

nocent III., iv., 87. 
Alcibiades, character of, L, 154, 9SL 

234; death of, 239. 
Alcmasonide, party in Athens, 1^ 

174. 
Alcuinus and Dungallus, iii., 253. 
Alemauni, the, attack the empire 

la., 128, 207. 
Alembert, d*, vL, 92. 
Alencon, death of the duke of, iv.. 

132. 
Alexander the Great, birth, L, 964; 

accession, 375; eullivatioa or 
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mind, S75 ; deatroya Tbebea, S7fi ; 
Athens •obmiis, 277 ; he inTades 
A«ia, 378 ; his victories, 279, S82, 
390 ; conquest of Tyre, 386 ; 
wounded at Gaza, 287 ; visits Je- 
rusaleni, 387 ; sacrifices at Mem- 
phis, flSS; founds various cities 
named Alexandria, 288; crosses 
the Tigris and Euphrates, 290 ; at 
Babylon and Peraepolis, ^ : sub- 
dues King Porus, 293 ; builds Ni- 
ctea in India, 204 ; his death, 290 ; 
character and views, S90; anec- 
dote of, ii., 27. 

Alexander, tyrant of Fhenp,!., 256. 

• III., the pope, his inter- 
ference in the affairs of Henry II. 
of England,! v., 36. 

I., king of Scotland, iv., 



109. 



110. 



■ in., king of Scotland, iv., 

VI., pope, iv., 148, 156. 

Alexandria in Egypt, library burnt 
by Julius Ctesar's army, 1,307; 
ii., 390 ; second Alexandrian li- 
brary burnt by the Caiif Omar, 
i.,307; iii., 152,319. 

Alexis MichaelowitK, code of Rus- 
sian laws, v., 239. 

Alfred, king, defeats the Danes and 
locates them in Northumberland, 
iii., 300, et seq. 

All and Fatima succeed Mohammed, 
iii., 218, 219; the Fatimite califs, 
Iv., 55. 

Almanza, battle of, ▼., 228. 

Almanzor the Great, iii., 230. 

Alphabet, invented by the Pbceni 
cians, i., 83, 96; the Etruscan, ii., 
99. 

Alphonso the Chaste, king of Astu- 
rias, iii., 383. 

Alphonso, king of Portugal, iv.. 193. 

Amalasonta, daughter of Theodoric, 
Iii., 179, 199, 300. 

Amall, or Ostrogoths, the, iii., 203. 

Amasis, king of E^ypi, i., 68, 180. 

Ambrose, dispuiatlon against $yn> 
machua, iii., 151. 

America, continent of, discovered by 
Columbus, iv., 380; the Bahama 
Islands, 281 ; visits Hispaniola, 
S81. tin native Americans d^ 
scribed, 383 ; their cttfltoma, 963- 



386 : productions, 886 ; canqiiesl 
of Mexico, 287-291 ; Fizarro con- 
quers Peru, 291-393; mines of 
Potosi, 293 ; Spanish policy with 
regard to America, S93 ; effect of 
its discovery and conquest upon 
society in Europe, 296 ; in North 
America, Florida and Canada cd 
onized, 297 ; the states of Mary 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania, &c., 
settled by the English. 298. 

Amerigo Vespuzio, iv.. 281. 

Amiens, treaty of, vi., 146. 

Amphictyon, i.,94. 

Amphictyonic council, 1., 94, ICC^ 
209 ; elects Philip, 367. 

Amphitryon, i., 130. 

Amurath, sultan, ir., 136. 

II., his excellent cfaaradei 



and successes, iv., 138 ; t.,38. 
Anastasiw, the emperor, iii., 323. 
Anatomy, by the ancients, i., 61. 
Anaxagoras, doctrines of, ii., 68. 
Anaximander, philosophy and ad 

enee of, ii., 67. ' 

Ancus Martins, reign of, ii., 117. 
Angles, the, from Jutland, iii., 106> 
Anjou, duke of, becomes Philip V 

of Spain, v., 325. 
Anne of Austria, queen of Louia 

XIII.. v., 198; regent of PraoMb 

309. 
Antalcidas, peace of, i., 349. 
Anthropophagi, i., 100. * 

Antigonus 1. rulos in Asia, i., 30ft 

315. 

Gonatas, i., 319. 

Doson, i., 333. 



Antioch built by Seleucns, i., 306. 

Antiochus of Syria, i., 306 ; defeat- 
ed at ThermopyltB, ii., 943« 

Antipater rules in Macedoo,!., 302; 
death of, 305. 

Antonihus Pirns, reign oT, iii., 101 ; 
Titus Atnrelius Antoninus, 99 ; a|t 
of the Antonines, 101, etseq. 

Antony, Mark, avenges the deatb of 
Caesar, ii , 398-305 ; his defeat by 
Oetavius, 305. 

Apelles, Grecian painter, it., 36, ST. 

Appius Claudius, decemvir, n., 149 
170, 178, 180. 

Aquitaine, kingdom of, iii., 867,373. 

Arabia described, iii., 911 ; theCaal»> 
ba of Mecoa, 813 ; the Arab tritat 
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SIS; birtb or Mohammed, 313 ; 
etiension of the Saracenic empire , 
SI9; literature and science culti- 
vated at Bagdad, 320 ; manners of 
the Arabians, 331 ; caliAin Spain, 
973, 983*385 ; calire in Morocco, 
S3S, 3B5 ; Persia oonqaered by the 
Arabs and Saracens, 319. 

Aratas, general of the ActaiBana, i., 
319 

Arbela, Alexander's victory at, i., 

290. 
ircadios suceeeda to the Roman 
Eastern Empire in Constantino* 
pie, iii., 157, et »eq. 

Archdauflv son of Herod, governor of 
Jadesykiii., 01. 

Arehilochus, Greek poet, ii., 37. 

Arehlroedes, mechanician of Syra- 
cuse, ii., 238. 

Arebireetare, Eygptian, i., 09, 74 ; 
Grecian, ii., 13; Guthie, 17; iii., 
251; Italian, y, 31. 

Arebytas, the Pygathorean, fi , 71. 

Areopagus, tribunal of the, i., 93; 
re-established by Solon, 161. 

Argonautic voyage, the, i., 116. 

Argos, war against, L, 133. 

Aridteos succeeds Alexander, i., 
301 : death of, 314. 

Ariosto, poetry of, v., 367. 

Ariovistus subdued by Coaar, ii., 
281. 

Aristarehas, critic, 11., 33. 

Aristldes the Just, i., 167, 171, 303 : 
his reply to Persia, 313 ; dies poor, 
316. 

Ariation, his death at Athf^ns, i., 327. 

Aristippus and the Cyrenaic scliool, 
iL,78. 

Aristodemaa, i., 130, 137. 

Aristophanes, comedies, ii., 41 

Aristotle, life and writings of, 1., 
964, 275 ; IL, 71, 85, 88 ; v.. 357. 

Anus, doctrines of, iii., 198, 358. 

Armada, the Spanish, v., 86. 

Arrian, history of Alexander, il, 61. 

Artaphernes, satrap of Lydia, i., 300. 

Artaxerxes Longiinanus, i., 318,235. 

Memnon, victory of, i., 

913,255. • 

Artemisia, queen of Halicarnaasus, 
i.,211. 

Aithar of Brittany, priaeei if., 40, 
ii. 



Arts, I., 50; transmitted from Greece 
to Rome, i., 333, 737 ; U., 351 ; 
vi., 307, 308. 309. 

Arundelian marbles, the, 1., 203. 

Ascham, Roger, iv., 354. 

Asdrnbal, detbated by Metellus, il., 
338 ; slain in Italy, 341. 

Asia Minor, Greek settlements in, i., 
133. 

Asia, theory of the origin of the sd- 
ences in, r., 61. 

Aspasia of Athens, i., 339. 

Assyrian empire, Assur, i., 30 ; his 
tory, 37. 

Astronomy, Chaldaan, I., 61 ; Egvp 
tian, 75 ; Yi., 388,289, 290. 

Aatyages dethroned, i., 181 

Ataulphtts, th« Goth, espouses Pla 
cidia, ill., 163 ; he reigns at Tou- 
louse over the Visigoths, 203. 

Athens, antiquity of the Athenians, 
i., 88; kings, 96, 114; archons, 
157 ; democracy, 131 ; republic, 
156; population, 160; revenue, 
173 ; armament to aid its Ionian 
allies. 300; Athens abandoned in 
the Persian invasion, 201 ; de- 
stroyed, 313; fortifications rebuilt 
are an offence to Sparta, 314; 
wars between these republics, 
230, 333, 336 ; plague, 328 ; splen- 
did age of Pericles, 339 ; council 
of ei'ders, 234 ; city besieged by 
Spartans, 337; the oligarchy, 
326; the Thirty Tyrants, 338; 
they are overthrown by Tbrasyba- 
lus, 339 ; wars against Philip, son 
of Amyntas, 263, 869 ; exultation 
of the Athenians on his murder, 
275 ; deprecatory embassy to 
Alexander, 377. Vide Greece. 

Athos, Mount, Persian fleet wreck- 
ed, i., 301 ; canal of, 3U6. 

Atlantis, tradition of a continent 
thus named, T., 66. 

Attabalipa, emperor of the Peru 
vians, iv., 391 ; death of the Inca, 
393. 

Attains. I., 273. 

Attica, its kings, 1., 90, 1 14 ; popula- 
tion under Cecrops, 101, 156, 173.' 

Attila, conquests of, iii., 165; at 
tacks Gaul, 167; defeated, 167 
bis death, 168. 

Angustloe, St., the eanons regulai 
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or Aogvitia frttn, UL, SM ; be 
DretehM CHristlanUy in England, 
397. 

Aagustulus, tbe last empnor Hi 
Risme, Hi., 109. 

Auffttstus esUbliMhM the Roman 
Empire, ii^ 398, 306; the Angas 
uii ace of Latin Uteratuie, li., 330. 

Aulua Posthumiua, dictator, ii., 144. 

Anrelius, Marens, reign of, UL, 103. 

Aurelian, Roman emperor, iii., 113. 

Aurengzebe, the Mogul Empire un- 
der, v., 37 ; Ti., 891. 

AttMtria ; Ch%rles VI. made emperor, 
1717, tL, 30 ; engaged in war wHh 
Spain, loses Sardinia and Sieily, 
30; aide tbe Venetians against 
tbe Turlis, 30; peaee concluded 
with Turks at Passarowits, 30 ; 
Pragmatic Sanction, 31 ; war with 
Tnrkey, 1730, 33; surrender of 
Servia, Sic, to Turkey by treaty of 
Belgrade, 33 ; Charles VI. dies, 33 ; 
Maria Theresa made empress, 33 ; 
King of Poland and others com- 
petitors fbr the succession, 33 
different princes claim portions of 
tbe Austrian dominions, 34 ; Elec- 
tor of Bavaria takes possession of 
Bohemia, and assumes the impe- 
rial title at Belgrade under the 
name of Charles V1L, 35 ; peace 
concluded with Prussia by sur 
rendering Silesia, 36; peace eon< 
eluded with the different powMS 
at Aiz-la-Chapelle, 37; partition 
of Poland, 100; death of Maria 
Theresa, 103 ; succ eeded by ber 
son Joseph, 103; be travels 
through Europe, 104; abolishes 
feudal vassalage, and establishes 
schools, colleges, &e., 106; alli> 
anoe with Russia, and wvt with 
Turkey, 109; revolt of tbe Aus- 
trian Netherlands, 111 ; death of 
Joseph and succession of Leopold 
IL, 113 ; suppresses the ^volt of 



Leopold and succession Of bis son 
Francis, 114; war with France, 
114 ; conquest of tbe Netherlands 
by the French, 115; alliance with 
Russia and continuation of the 
war, 116. I 
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Babylon, Nimrod, '., 30; distiael 
kingdom from Assyris, 38; Cbal- 
dees or priests, 60; si^ge, 183. 

Babylonian Empire, v., 64. 

Bacehas, saerifleea to, li., 347. 

Bacon, Francis, I«ord Venilam, opin- 
ions and logical iraatises of, L, 
105; ii.,87; iv., 195; v., 358. 

Bacon, Roger, Iv., 195, 190 : v., SS6L 

Bagdad, the calif's government in, 
m., 319, 930; iv., 55. 

Biyaiet, bis victories in the East, iv., 
136 ; a captive of Timorlane, 137. 

Bailly, M., theory of. v., 61, 63, 6& 

Baldwin, count of Plandera, Frank 
emperor of Constantinople, iv., 67; 
his horrible death, 68. 

Baldwin II., emperor, iv., 85. 

Baliol, John, king of Scotland, iv, 
HI ; mads prisoner, 113. 

Baliol, Edward, iv., 119; king ef 
Scotland, 190, 171. 

Balk, city of Bactriana, L, 191 ; v., 
46. 

Balti or Visifoths, iii., 303. 

Barbarosaa, Hayradin, defeated Vj 
Charies V., Iv., 849. 

Bartholomew Massacre of SL, f^ 
94. 

Bayard, the cbevalier'B death, Iv^ 
346. 

Bede, the venerablei writinga nt, B^ 
353. 

Bedford, duke of, governs Fnaes 
after the death of his brother Hen> 
ry v., iv., 133 ; bis cruelty to Joit 
of Are, 135. 

Belesis of Babylon, i., 178. 

Belisarius, general of Justinian, vio> 
torios In Persia and Afiica, iiLt 
173, 174 ; be attacks Tbeodatas ia 
Rome» 174 ; war against TWibi* 
175. 

Belus, hlfl dynasty, L, 87. 

Benedict, St., order of, iii., 90S. 



Lhe Netherlanders, 113; death of Berengarlus, duke ofFriuU,iiL, 986^ 



389. 

Bern, city of, iv., 90. 
Bernard, St., preaches a new an* 

sade, iv., 64. 
Bessus, the satrap, i., 991. 
Bigod, Hugh, Norman tnron, iv.. Sft 



Azopb uken by Peter tbe Great, v., Blake, admiral, success of, v., HI, 
941. 154. 
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Bleobeiin, Mariborougli's splendid 

.vifltoiy at,y.v227. 

Bluchei, Prince, ▼!., 236. 

BOftdlcea; queen oftbe Iceni, UL, 294. 

Boats, the first, i., 59. 

Boecacio, Iv., 199. 

Boecboris, rei^n of, 1., 79. 

Boetbius, deaih and writings of, Ui., 
171, 210, 304. 

Boleyne, Anna, queen, iv., 274, 275. 

Boniface, arc^ishop of Mentx, and 
pope, ill., 227. 

Boninice VIII., pope, imprisoned by 
Philip the Fair, 94. 

Borsia, Cesar, son of pope Alexan- 
der VI., his wtekedness and death, 
iv., 155-157. 

Bossuet, Hutoire UnivertelUfi.f 17, 

18, 20. 
Botany, vi., 272-275. 
Bothwell, eari of, his marriage with 

Queen Mary, v., 113. 
Bonrbon, constable of, iv., 245. 
Boustrophedon, writing so named, 

i.,97. 
Drama, Indian divinity, the Vedam 

or book of, v., 38. 
Braoiins of India, v., 65. 
Brennus, Gallic king, puts to death 

the senators of Rome, ii., 196. 
Brissot, vi., 125. 
Britain, early account of, i., 27 ; trade 

of the Carthaginians, ii., 213; the 

Roman invasions of, 281 ; the Brit- 

isb appeal to Rome for auccour, 

HL, lea. Vide England. 
Bruce, Robert, competitor of John 

BalioUW., til. 
, Robert, king of Scotland, iv,, 

no, 171 

-, David, defeated by Philippa, 



Bull, the Golden, tr., 90, 959. 

Buonarotti, Michael Angelo, archi- 
tect, sculptor, painter, il., 18; iT., 
157 ; v., 14 ; genius and style, lfi»; 
excellence of his chisel. 20 ; edi- 
fices of his construction, 21, 22. . 

Burgundians, the, iii., 197, 207. 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, vi., 149, 155, 
160, 162, 166, 168, 171, 174, 170 
188, 197, 199, 225-227. 

Burke, Edmund, vi., 129^ 



iv., 123, 171 

, Edward, iv., 171 

-, Margery, from her marriage 



with Walter, high steward of Scot 

land, descended the StuarU, iv., 

171. 
Brutus, Lucius Junius, ii., 128, 139. 
, Marcus, conspiracy of, il., 

297 ; death of, 303. 
-, Deeimus, ii., 300. 



BueUngham, George Villiers, duke 
of, v., 138 i his excursion to Spain, 
129. 

Bulgarians settle near the Danube, 
iii., 374. 



C. 

Cabot, Sebastian, iv., 296. 

Cadigha, wife of Mohammed, lit,, 
213, 214. 

Cadiz, anciently Gades, i., 85. 

Cadmus introduces literature into 
Greeee, i., 96. 

Caecilius, dramatic poet, ii., 319. 

C»sar, C. Julius, speeches of, il., 
274; the triumvirate, 276; defeats 
the Helvetii, 281; the Germans, 
Gauls, and Britons, 281 ; marches 
into Italy, 285; victor at Pharsa- 
lus in Macedonia, 287 ; dictator, 
291 ; defeats Scipio and Cato, 291 ; 
his literary and scientific attain- 
ments, 293; assassinated, 295. 
298 ; Commentaries of Cnsar, 323 
Fide Rome. 

Cairns, their purpose, i., 52. 

Caledonians, the ancient, iii., 290 

Calendar the Roman, ii., 293. 

Caligula tyranny of, iii., 78. 

Callisihenes, ii.,'3S^ 

Calvin, founder of the Reformation 
at Geneva, iv., 371, 272. 

Cambaceres, vi., 166. 

Cambraes, congress of, vi., 14. 

Cambyses, history, i., 69, 182: his 
justice, 190. 

Camittus, Marcus Furius, dictator, 
ii., 192, 196, 199. 

CamoCns, Portuguese poet, v., 207 

Campo Formio, treaty of, vi., 158. 

Canaanites, account of the, i., 85. 

Canada eoloniaed by the French, iv 
297. 

Canadian red Indians, i., 107. 

Candia taken by the Turks, v., %ll 

Candidates in Rome, ii., 185. 

CannaB, Hannibal's victory at, i!., 
335. 

Cantacuzenus, John, emperor or 
Gieece,iv.. 136.203. 
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Canatfl, Mnf of Dtniniark, Norway, 

and England, iii., 306. 
Captivity of Israel, i., 180. 
Capua, city of Campaniaf ii., 203, 

937. 

, Btate of, Ii., 303, 205. 

Caracalia, emperor or Rome, iii., 1 10. 
Caractacua, the British prince, iii., 

293. 
Carbo, the consul, ii., 260. 
Carcassonne, treatment of the city 

of. It., 88. 
Carloman, Frank princes named, 

iii., 226, 23y. 
Carolinas, the, settled by order of 

CharlesII.. iv., 299. 
Carthage, history of. i., 86 ; ii., 210; 

liieraiare, 213; wars, 214; colo^ 

niea in Sicily, 215-221 ; the tlilrd 

Punic war, 248; destruction of 

the city, 250. 
Cary, Lucius, Viscount Failcland, v., 

141. 
Cassander, wars of, i., 306, 313. 
Cassibelaunus, Icing of the Trino- 

bantes, iii., 292. 
Cassini, astronomer, ▼., 263. 
Cassiodorua, secretary of Tbeodoric, 

iU., 194. 

Cassius, eonsnl, proposes an agra- 
rian law, ii., 160. 
Cassiiis, Caius, conspires against 

CtBsar, ii., 297. 
Castes known in ancient Egypt, 1., 

80. 
Catiline, a profligate and cruel sena- 
tor, ii., 266 ; his conspiracy with 

Cethegus and Lentulus defeated 

by Cicero, 272. 
Cato,the censor, ii., 243, 322; iii., 15. 
, the younger, opinions and 

speeches of, ii., 275. 
Catultts and Pompey defbat Lepi 

dus, ii., 268. 
Cecrops lands in Attica, i., 91, 92. 
Celestinus, pope, iv., 21. 
Celta, the, ii., 195. 
Celtic nations, ill., 177; religloa of, 

181, 187. 191. 
Censors, Roman, H., 186. 
Ceres wtvrshipped at Eleu8is,i., 112. 
Cha)roneia, battle of, i., 270. 
Chalcocondilas, iv., 203. 
Chaldaa or Babylonia, i., 60. 
Chaldaans or Chaldeea, priests and 

astronomera, i., 60. j 



Charlemagne, age of, I., 90; migi. 

conquests, and character of; iii^ 
242-255. 

Charles Martel, victor over the Sta^ 
acens, iii., 225, 226. 

Charles the Wise, king of France^ 
It., 125. 

Cbariea VI. of France, !▼., 127; mad* 
nesA, 130. 

Charles VII. of France, bia success 
against tlie English, !▼., 134; liia 
wise government, 135. 

Charles VIIL of France projects the 
conquest of Naples, iv., 146 ; be- 
sieges Rmne, 148 ; be defeats the 
Spaniards, Italians, and GiermaBs, 
149; returns to France, 149; his 
death and successor, 150. 

Charles IX. of France, t., 93. 

of Anjou, king of Naples, iv^ 



86. 

Cbariea I., state of England on his 
accession, ▼., 130; his dissen 
sions with the Parliament, 131 
peacewiih France and Spain, 133 
he interferea with the Scottisk 
church, 134 ; civil war, fields of 
Worcester and Edgebill, 141 ; be 
fa defeated at Naaeby, 143 ; a pris- 
soner of the Scots, he is delivered 
up to the Parliament, 143 ; Crom- 
well, 143 ; the king's escape, 144; 
after fruitless negotiation and an 
Imprisonment in Carisbrook Cas- 
tle, he is tried and beheaded at 
Whitehall, 145 ; question of pass* 
Ive obedience, 146-148. 

Charles II. acknowledged king in 
Scotland and Ireland, v., 149; de- 
feased at Worcester, he escapes to 
France, 150, bia restoration, 160; 
the sale of Dunkirk, 161 ; war witb 
France and Holland, 163 ; allian« 
with Holland and Sweden, 163; 
domestic administration, accasa 
tion against the Jesuits, 163-165, 
deaths of Lord William Rassell 
and Algernon Sidney, 167; tlw 
king's death, 167. 

Charles V. of Germany ami Spain, 
birth and preten sions, iv., 240, 941; 
visits Henry VIII. Jin England, 
344; his victory over Solimaa, 
248; at Paris, 250; peace witA 
Heniy, 351 ; defeats the Protest- 
ants in the batUe of Mulbeo;, SS4 * 
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Mieatfcm and death, 856 ; great 
erents of hia reign, 980. 

iries II. of Spain, ▼., 224 ; death, 
»5. 

tries CanuUron of Sweden, !▼., 

les X., king or Sweden, reign 
'«f,T., 213. 

ries XII.. king of Sweden, i., 33 ; 
'aoeeeaion, ▼., 244; lands in Zea 
' land and attacks Copenhagen, 245 ; 

^'defeats Peter the Great at Nar 
va,245; he de<hrones Augustas, 
king of Poland, 246 ; places Stan- 
islaus Leckzinski on the throne, 
MO ; he manhes into K U8«ia, 247 ; 
crosses the Ukraine, 248 : Is de- 
feated at Pultowa, 248 ; his oon- 
dactat Bender, 249-251; prisoner 
of theTark8,251; defends Strei- 
sand, 251 ; invades Norway, 252 ; 
is killed at Frederickschal, 252. 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgnndy, 
ambition and death of, iv., 145. 

Chatillon, death of Bainauld de, iv., 
65. 

Chaucer's diplomatic and poetic tal- 
ents. It., 200. 

^ess, the game invented, i., 128. 

China, its early civilization and its 
institutions, i., 31 ; the Tartar env 
pemrs, v., 40 ; Chinese emperors, 
41 ; ihe Mantchoo Tartan recon 
qoer t^hina, 41 ; annals, 42 ; cal 
dilation of eclipses, 43; man 
tiers, customs, and insiitmions, 
43 ; Jesuit missionaries, 44 ; as- 
tronomy, 45; written language, 
47; medicine, 48; gunpowder, 
fB; printing, 48; painting, 49; 
Ihe wall, 50; gardening, 51 ; Chi- 
fla-ware, 52; laws, 53; religion, 
94-56 ; morals, 56 ; traditions and 
Mperstltion, 61-66. 

Chiron, astronomical data, i., 118, 
120. 

^'''•J'y, institutions of, iv., 75, 78. 

CbosroCs I. and II., Parthian or 
Persian monarchs, lii., 98, 176. 

Christ, birth of, lii., 140, et seqq. 

Christiem 11 of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, iv., 268 ; deposed, 

'Christian IV. of Denmark, v., 205. 



ChristlanUy established ih tL« Bo- 
man empire, iii., 140-152. 

Christina, queen of Sweden, abdic» 
tion, v., 212; death of, 213. 

Chronicle of Paros, aniiqaily of thia 
Arundeiian marble, i., 91. 

Chronology of Archbishop Usher, 
i., 33 ; of Greece, 91 ; Sir I. New* 
ton% 118. 

Church, the Christian, iii., 143; the 
Greek, 279. 

Cicero saves Bome fVom the ambi- 
tion of Catiline, IL, 271 ; exile, 
279. 

Cicero, writings of, ii., 245; ill., 1! ; 
his various opinions, i., 113. 163, 
167, 241 ; ii., 174,245, 280, 295. 

Cid, Don Bodriguez or the, iv., 15. 

Cimabue, the painter, v., 12. 

Cimbri, irruption of the, ii., 260 ; of 
Denmark, iii., 178. 

Cimon, Athenian, his victories, i., 
218 : banishment, 219 ; death, 221. 

Cincihnatus, L. Q,uintius, ii., 167; 
dictator, 163 ; iii., 15. 

Cinna, the consul, ii., 265. 

Clarendon, Lord, history and char- 
acter of, v., 162; history by, 278. 

Claudius Nero, Boman consul, ii., 
241. 

Claudius, reign and conquest of 
Britain, iii., 80. 

Glearcbus, Lacedtemonian captain, 
i., 244. 

Cleisthenes, Athenian, i., 176. 

Clement IV., Pope, iv., 85. 

V ,^ — ■— — ^ lv,j V4* 

VII., iv., 248 ; bis 



quarrel with Henry Vltl. fatal to 

papal supremacy in England, 273, 

274. 
Cleomenes, i., 176 ; restores the laws 

of Lycnrgus. 333. 
Cleopatra, reigns in Egypt, ii., 290 

captivates Mark Antony, '303 

death, 306. 
Clermont, council of, iv., 57. 
Clive, vi., 54, 254. 
Clodius causes the exile of Cicero, 

ii., 278. 
Clovis, king of the Franks, iii., 193, 

222. 
Clusiura, siege of, ii., 195. 
Codrus. oracle respecting, i., 151 ; 
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his wlMeTotioD to sa^ Athem, 
157. 
Cbins, InTention and vae of, i., 98. 
Colh«rt. minister of Louis XIV., ▼., 
S15 ; death, 22S. 

Colctiin, l, 116. 

Cole, Dr., anecdote, lr.,278. 

CoIijEni, expedition of, defeated by 
the PortQfneae in Braxil, ir.\^9I : 
chief of the Haguenols, t., 94 ; 
his death, 05. 

Columbns, discovers America, Iv., 
S80 ; his voyages, 990, 281 . 

Comedy, the Grecian, II., 41-44 ; th« 
Roman, 390; English, ▼., 87S; 
French, 970. 

Commerce of the Tyrians, I., 87; 
of Greece, II., 10; of the Cartha- 
ginians, 9t3, 929; the Lernnt 
trade, Venice, and Genoa, It., 74 ; 
vr'ixh India, by the ancients, ▼., 
35 ; of the EngHsli with India, 
40 ; progress of European and of 
English commerce, iv., 207-240. 

Commodtts, the emperor. Hi., 105. 

Concordat, vi., 171. 

Cond^, the prince of, t., 09. 

, cainpaigns of the great prince 

of, ▼., 200, et sea. 

Conon. the Athenian, i.,947. 

Conrad, king, poisoned, !▼., 85. 

Coiiradin, king, iv., 85. 

Coristans, emperor of the Western 
Empire of Rome, iii., 127. 

Constantino the Great, reign. Hi., 
115; he maintains Christianity, 
116,117,148; his wars. Hi., 116, 
117 ; death of Crispus and Faasta,- 
117; embellishment of Byzanti 
um, which he selects as the seat 
of the Roman Empire {see Con- 
stantinople), 117, 118; his mag- 
nificence, 116. 

Constantino Copronymus, the em- 
peror, iii., 260. 

Conatantius, the emperor, dies In 
Britain, iii., 1 14. 

, son of Constantino the 

Great, Hi., 127. 

Constantinople the city of Byzan- 
tium established by Constantino 
the Great as the seat of empire, 
iii., 117; evtent of the new capi- 
tal, 118; the sons of Theodoslos 
shars his dominions, Aroadioal 



emperor of the Eaat reigm ■ 
Constantinople, and Honorios in 
Rome, 157 ; invasion of the East- 
ern empire by tho Iluns, 157; 
power and apleodoiir oi' the Bo* 
man emperors renewed under 
Justinian, 179 ; fhctions of tlH 
green, blue, and red, 173 ; Justin, 
176 ; Heraeiios, 177 ; the Eastern 
capital is defended against tiie 
invasion of Saracens and Turks, 
974 ; frightAil history of its em- 
peroia, 975 ; the patriarchs of tbe 
Greek church, 880; Constantlne 
Porphyrogenitaa, and ^ficepbo^I8 
Pbocas, iv., 55; Michael FapUa- 
gonatus, 56; Alexias Cooummni 
and Anna Comnena, 58 ; the city 
taken by Baldwin and the enm- 
ders, 67 ; Michael Paleologus le* 
takes it, 85 ; taken by the Tniti, 
extinction of the Greek empirB^ 
72, 141. 

Consuls of Rome, 11., 138, et seq. 

Conti, the prince of, v., 210. 

Cook, vi., 282. 

Copernicus, astronomy of, v., 960. 

Cordova, kingdom of, in Spain, iii. 
284,285. 

Corinth, Us wars, i., 226 ; siege <( 
II., 951; destroyed by the Bo 
mans, 951. 

COriolanua, Caius MardQa, tt., 156 
150. 

Comeille and Racine, t., 976, 277. 

Cornelia, daughter of 8eipio, u., SH 

Correggio, painter, v., 17. 

Corsica, vi., 138. 

Cortes, eonqnest of Mezioo by, Kr. 
980,987. 

Councils and Synods, Christian, IB . 
146. 

Courtenay, Peter do, emperor fl( 
Constantinople, it., 8ft. 

Covenant, national, of Scotland, v., 
134. 

Cowiey and Spenser, poons oC 
v., 269, 271. 

Cranaus, king of Athena. 1., 09. 

CrassuB, Roman general, ii., 969} 
a trinmvir, 275 ; alain hy the Fv^ 
thians, 282. 

Cratippus, philosophy of, ill., 10. 

Creon, king, war agaL'at Adrastvs 
i., 194. 
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Ikts&M, B«alptor of the Gladiator, 

wwphontes. retara to the Pelopon- 

•Msus, i., 130 

Qnwy, battle of. It., 121. 

Grmus, king, i., 181 ; aubdaea Aaia 
Minor, 199. 

Oamwell, OliTer, v., 143; aeizea 
tlie kin;, 143; meditatea tb« da- 

••traction of both king and parlia 
mant, 144; ancoeeda Fairfax in 
aommand of the army, 150; war 
with ilie Dutch, 151 ; disaolution 
af Parliament, 152; nominated 
Lord Protector, makea peace with 
the Dutch, 154; he affecta the 
crown, conTeraation with White- 
loeke, 1&5, 156 ; hia death, 159. 

Craatuminiujii, Italian town, U., 
104,111. 

Otaaipbon, trial of, de eonrndj i., 168. 

Cuba, the ialaud <^, iv., 287. 

Curiua, M., defeata Pyrrboa, iii., 15. 

Cuvier, vi., 282. 

Cazeo, a Peravian city, iv., S93. 

Cyaxarea deatroya Nineveh, i., 180. 

Cybele, temple at Sardia, L, 200. 

Cynic philoaophyof Antiathenea,ii., 
78. 

CfDoacepbale, battle of, 1., 325. 

Pypriia rediKed by Athena, 1., 221. 

D. 

Daniel, propbeciea of, 1., 300. 

Oanta Alighieri, iv., 198. 

Oariua the Made, aon of Cyaxarea, 

L, 187. 
•- , aon of Hyataapea, i., 183 ; 

•projeoi of aubjugating Greece, 

90O. 

. Oodomannoa, reign of, L, 273 ; 

Inraaion of Alexander, 278 ; death, 

992. 

NothQa»L,235. 

Ochna, reign of, i., 960 ; pol 

aoDed,373. 
Damlay* Henry, liord, marriage 

with Mary, qneen <^ Seota, t., 

110; hia murder, 113. 
Datia, army of, i., 201. 
David I., king of Scotland, !▼., 109. 
DaoemWri, Roman, il., 165, 171, 177. 
Dacina, aelf-derotion of, ii., 303. 
Oajoeea elected king by the Hedca, 

L, 43, 179. 



Delhi, aeat of the Mohamoialaii em- 
pire in India, ▼., 36. 

Delphi, oracle of Apollo, i., 108 ; wtr 
tacked, 209. 

Deluge, interral between the Cre» 
tion and the, 1., 84 ; of Ogygea,90; 
of Deucalion, 93. 

Demetriua Phalaraua, L, 914, 316 

Folioreelea, wara of, 1. 

316, 317. 



aon of AntigoBua, 1. 

305. 
Demetriua Phalereua, iii., 144. 

, aon of Philip II., ii.,949L 



Deroocritoa, philoeopber, ii., 73. 
Demoathenea, the orator, I., 265 ; the 

Philippica, 268, 972; danger, 277; 

death of, 311. 

death of thia great 



commander, 1., 253, 254. 

Denmark, the Scandinaviana and 
Cimbri, iii , 178 ; Odin or Sigga, 
179; Sciold, 179; Harald founda 
Jomaburg in Pomerania, 184; 
Regner liodbrog, 185 ; Daniah and 
Norman kinga and chieftaina, 272; 
the Danea aetile in France, 374 ; 
Oiho the Great, 388; Sweyn adda 
England to hia dominiona, 305; 
Canute the Great, 306; Hardi- 
knute SttCoeada him in Denmark, 
307 ; the Daniah invaaiona of Ire- 
land, iv., 37 ; the Protaataat faith 
establiahed, 879; Chriatian VL, 
Frederic V., vi., 940: Chriatian 
VlI.,eeaaion of Ducal llolaiein to 
Denmark; loaa of Norway; Fred 
eric VI., 242. 

Dermot Mao Murroeh, king of Leln- 
ater, iv., 37. 

Dea Cartea. ayatem of, t., 259. 

Deucalion, del use of, i., 93. 

Dictator, executive dignity at Roma, 
ii., 144. 

Djemachid foanda Peraepolia, v., 64. 

Didier, king of the Lombarda, iii., 
345. 

Diocletian, aplendid reign of the em- 
peror, iii., 113 ; he reaigna the pa» 
pie, 114. 

Diodorua Sienlua, ii., 59. 

Diogenes, the cynic, ii., 79. 

Dion, life of, ii., 317. 

Dion Caaaiua, hiatorian, iii., 109. 

Dionyaiua, king of Syraciaae, ii., 319 
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▼arM AwtaiM* of Che younger Di- 

onysius, 217. 
Ihonystun of Ualicarnacsas, ii., 60, 

ls3. 
Dodona, oracle of, L, 107. 
Dornlttan, the t welfl h of the CsBsars, 

a detestable emperor, iii., tt3. 
Doomsday-book, Ihe, iv., 27. 
Dorians, the colonies of, i., 133, 139, 

140. 
Doric dialect, the, i., 139. 
Draco, laws of, i , 44, 158 
Drama, the Greek, ii., 40 ; Thespis, 

40; Aristophanes, 41 ; Menander, 

42; i&scbylus, 44;— the Roman, 

317 ; Eiiiiiiis, 318 ; Piautus, 318 ; 

Terence, Sltt. 
Druids, vast temples and huge altars 

of these Celtic priests, iii., 187; 

haman sacrifices, 186, 180. 
Drusus, Livitts, ii., 201. 
Dryden, poetry of, v., 272. 
Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, v., 

105 ; death, 121. 
Dunbar, Charles II. defeated at, v., 

150. 
Dunstan, account of St., iii., 305. 
Durer, Albert, painter and engraver, 

v., 19, 21. 

E. 
Earthquakes at Sparta, i., 218. 
Edda of the Scandinavians, the, til., 

181,183; ▼.,65. 
Edgar Alheling and Margaret, iii., 

306 ; iv., 108. 
Edmund ironside, his treaty with 

Canute, iiU 306; his death, 306; 

his sons, 306. 
Edred, Bdwy, Edgar, and Edward 

the Martyr, iii., 305. 
Edward I. of England, iv., 105; 

death of, 116. 
II. of England, iv., 116; 

deposed, 1 19. 

III., iv., 119; invades 



France, 120 ; death and character, 
125. 

Edward the Black Prince, achieve- 
ments of, Iv., 122 ; death, J25. 

IV., iv., 163. 

v., murdered in the Tow- 
er, iv., 166. 

Vl.iv., 277. 



Egbert, sole Saxon monarch, anites 
the Hepiarffhy, iii., 166. - 



Egypt, its eady hiatery, i., 38, tt; 
its monarchy, priests, and judica- 
ture, 05; iispenai laws %; cus 
toms, 67, 68, 72 ; reiiel^a. 76, 80, 
character, 82; flourishing alau> 
under Ptotemy Soier, 306. 

Egyptians, the early civiltzatien of, 
i., 62. 

Eleatie sect of philasophy, ii., 72. 

Eleazar, high-priest in Jerusalem, 
iiin 144. 

Electricity, vi. 275. 

Eleusis, the Eieusinian mysteries, 

iM 112. 

Elizabeth, Queen, esiabliAhes tli« 
Protestant faith, iv., !i:7d : her mio* 
iaters, v., 105; (lolicy with regard 
to Scotland, 108; treatment of 
Mary, queen of Scots, 1 17. 

Embaludng in Egypt, t. 67, 72. 

Emilius, defeated and slain, ii., S35. 

Empires, the predominant, i., 21; 
Assyria, 36; Persia, 178; Macs' 
don, 275. Vide Rome. 

England^the Britons invaded by 
Cesar, iii., 290, 292 ; by Claudius, 
293; Suetonius Paulinus, 293; 
Boadicea, 294 ; they sue to the Ri^ 
mans for aid against the Pictsand 
Scots, 295 ; the Saxon Hepfareby, 
207; Hengist and Horcta, 296; 
kingdom of Kent, 297; Christianity 
established, 297; North am beriand, 
Mercia, Essex, Wessex, Sussex, 
2l>7 ; King Egbert, 2M; invasiom 
by Danes and Normans, 299; 
warsofAlflred the Great, 299; the 
Danes embrace Christianity, 300; 
prosperity of the kingdom, 301 ; 
the Saxon institutions, 301 ; wri- 
tings of Alfr^, 304; his Sazoo 
ftttcceasora, 305 ; Sweyn of Doa- 
mark conquers the kiiifdom, 305; 
King Canute, 306 ; Edgar Atlwi 
ing, 306 ; Harold and Hardiknat^ 
306; Edward the Confessor, and 
Earl Godwin, 308; Harold, the 
son of Godwin, is vanquistied by 
William of Normandy, 308-311; 
the Angle-Saxon government, 
laws, and manners, 312-318; 
reign of the Norman conqueror, 
iv., 22->27 ; William RuAis, 37 ; 
Henry 1., king, 38 ; Robert, duke 
of Normandy, returning Atmi Pal' 
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Mtine, ifl impriaoned, 34-38 ; cbar- 
ler by King Henry, 29 ; his char 
•Pier, SO; King Stephen^s usurpa 
lirni, 30 ; the Empress Matilda, 31 ; 
Henry II. quarrels with Thomas 
i Becket, ahihblshop of Canter- 
»ury, 33-37 ; conquest of Ireland, 
37-38; the fair Rosamond, 30; 
the princes Henry, Geoffrey, and 
Richard are rebellious, 39; pea> 
suee done by Henry H., 40 ; Rich- 
ard CoBur de Ljon, 43; the Cm- 
■ades, 43, 90-71 ; John, a usurp- 
er and tyrant, 44 ; submits to the 
legate Pandolf, 46 ; he signs Mag 
na Charta, 47 ; its provisions, 4^ 
60; power of the Norman barons, 
47; the Brabancon or Flemish 
mercenaries, 51 ; invasion of Lou- 
is the Dauphin, 51 ; accession of 
Henry III., 53 ; the Crusades, 56- 
71 ; effects of these distant expe- 
ditions, 73 ; origin of our Parlia- 
ment, 90-93 ; conquest of Wales 
by Edward I., 106-107 ; he in- 
▼ades Scotland, 108-114 ; Wallace 
beheaded, 115; Edward II., 116; 
the Spensers, 118, 119 ; Mortimer 
and Isabella, 118; glorious reign 
of Edward III., 119-136 ; Cressy, 
Edward the Black Prince, 131; 
Queen Philippa captures David, 
king of Seotland, 133 ; battle of 
Poictiers, 133; King Richard II., 
137 ; usurpation of Henry IV., 137, 
128 ; Henry V. wins the battle of 
ikgincourt, 139-133; he is suc- 
ceeded by Henry VI. as king of 
England and France, 133 ; the 
war in France, conducted by the 
Dake of Bedford, 134; mlsfor- 
Ciinesof Henry VI., 160-165 ; soc- 
eesslon of the house of York, IRS ; 
tattle of Bosworth Field, 167; 
Henry VH, and the house of Tu- 
ior, 167; rerkin Warbeck, 160; 
feign of Henry VIH., 243-351 ; 
die reformatton, 361, et seq.j 373- 
979; Wolaey, 243, 374 ; abolition 
of monasteries, 275 ; cruelties of 
Henry VIII. to his queens, 874, 
276 ; death of I^dy Jane Grey, 
S77; reign of Edward VI, 377; 
Mary I., 277: persecutions, 877 ; 
Elixabeth, 378; the Armada de- 
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feoted, T., 88 ; reign of EllMbalh, 
104-134 ; James VI. crowned king 
of Scotland, 116 ; becomes Jamep 
I. of England, 135; reign of 
Cbaries I., 130-148; the Irish re- 
bellion, 139; the Commonwealth 
under Oliver Cromwell, 148-158 ; 
Richard Cromwell, 158 ; the res- 
toration of Charies II., 160-167 ; 
James II., abdication of, 168-171 ; 
William and Mary, 171 ; the Revo- 
lution, 173 ; the English Constitu- 
tion, 174-192; William III., bis 
campaigns against Louis XIV., 
319 ; Queen Anne, 336 ; Maribo- 
rough, 328 ; accession of George 
I., vi., 18 ; appoints a whig minis- 
try, 19 ; Septennial bill, 31 ; Eng- 
land accedes to the quadruple al- 
liance, 34 ; war with Spain, 35 ; 
defeat of Spanish fleet by Admiral 
Byng, 35 ; death of George I., 38 ; 
accession of George II., 38 ; war 
with Spain, 40; resignation and 
death of Sir Robert Walpole, 43 ; 
rebellion in favour of the Pretend- 
er in Scotland, 43 ; battle of Pres- 
ton Fans, 43 ; Scotch defeated at 
Culloden by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, 44 ; rebellion suppressed, 
45; correction of the calendar, 
46 ; French intrigues in India, 53 ; 
war with France, 55: alliance 
with Prussia, 58; conquest of 
Canada and French colonies in the 
East Indies, 61 ; war with Spain, 
63 ; peace concluded with Franco 
at Fontainebleau, 64; Canada ce> 
ded to England, 64 ; accession o( 
George III., 66 ; Lord Bute prime 
nrflnlster, 68; commencement of 
dispute with American colonies, 
70 ; stamp tax, 73 ; violent debate 
in Parliament in relation to the 
colonies, 71 ; colonial duty on tea, 
76 ; commencement of hoetilitiea 
with the colonies, battle of Lex- 
ington, 77; France esponses the 
cause of the colonies, 79; war 
with that power, 79 ; siege of Gib- 
raltar by the Spaniards, and their 
defeat by Gen. Elliot, 80 ; death 
of Lord Chatham, 80 ; acknowl- 
edgment of the indepiendence of 
the colonies, and termination of 
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the wtr, 81 ; Mr. Pitt, ton of Lord 
Chatham, made premier, IS7 ; 
taUishment of ainking tand, 198 ; 
trial or Warren Haminga, 199; 
first movements in relation to Af- 
rican alare-trade, 130; difflcultiea 
wirh Spain in relation to Nootka 
Bound, 135 ; dismiaaal of French 
tniniater, France declares war, 
136 ; conouest of French Islands 
In West Indies, victory of Lord 
Howe orer the Brest fleet. 138; 
rebellion in Ireland, 130; united 
Irishmen, proposed union of* Eng- 
land and Ireland, 140 ; defeat of 
Tipnoo Saib in India, 141 ; Eng 
land and Ireland united, 142; 
armed neutrality, 144 ; peace con 
eluded viith France, Spain, and 
Holland, by the treaty of Amiens, 
146; war breaks out again with 
France, 91 1 ; ocvnparion of Hano- 
Ter by the French, Mr. Pitt comes 
into power, 219; death of Mr. 
Pitt, 213; Mr. Fox made minister, 
914; attack on Copenhagen and 
capture of the Danish fleet, 215 ; 
orders in cooncil imued, 216; 
George III. becomes a second time 
insane, Prince of Wales appointed 
regent, asrtassination of Mr. Per 
cival, difficulties and war with 
United States of America, 218; 
▼isii of diflerent princes to Eng 
land, 219; marriage of Princess 
Charlotte, death of George III., 
220. 

England, New, state of North Amer- 
ica, iv., 298. 

Engraving invented by a goldsmith 
of Florence, ▼., 22. 

Bnghien, Count D', iv., 251. 

Ennuis, poems of, ii., 318. 

Epaminondas, victories of, L, 251- 
250. 

Epernon, Duke of, v., 194. 

Ephesus, city of Ionia, 1., 132. 

Ephori, the, at Sparta, 1., 155. 

Epicurus, philosophy of, ii., 94; ill., 
14. 

Epijfonoi, war of the, 1.. 194. 

Epochs, leading historical, i.. 18. 

Equinoxes, precession of the, eluci* 
date chronology, i., 120. 

Bqiiitos, or Roman knights, ii., 106. 



Erasmus, It., 966. 

Erechiheus, or Eridbbonius, L, IIH 

Erythnsan Sea, the, 1., 184. 

Esarhaddon, king, i., 170. 

Essex, E^rl of, hia favour witi 

Queen Elizabeth, t., 121; b*i 

beaded in the Tower, 123. 
Elhelred dethroned by Sweyn of 

Denmark, iii., 305 
Eteocles, war with Polyniees sal 

Adrastus, i., 114, 192. 
Ethiopians conquer Egypt, {., 39. 
Etruscans, or Etrurians, iL, 12, 16^ 

98, et seq , 195. 
Eubcea, war in the island of, i., 236. 
Eudes, king of France, iii., 273. 
Eudoxia, empress of Arcadius, iii., 

163. 
Eugene, prince, t., 925 ; at BI^ 

beim, 227 ; vi., 975. 
Eumenes, talent and merit of, l, 

305. 
EuriC| the Visigothic conqueixnr, OL, 

168. 

, or Evaricus, bis laws gives 



to the Visigoths, iii., 203. 
Eurybiades, Spartan oonnnanda', L, 

910. 
Eurysthenes and Proeles, i., 131, 

137. 
Euryathena,i., 130. 
Eutropius, minister of Arcadius and 

Honorius, iii., 159. 

F. 

Fabius Maximus, prudence oC IL 
237. 

Fabins Pictor, historian, ii., 136. 

Fabulous ages, i.. 111. 

Fairfkx, Sir Thomas, general of the 
pariiamentary forces, v., 141. 

Fayette, La, vi., 118, 121. 

Ferdinand I., emperor of Germany, 
v., 204. 

fierdinand II., emperor oTGemuDiyj 
defeats the elector palatine king of 
Bohemia at Prague, the tbiiiy 
years' war, v., 205 ; death of, 907 

Ferdinand III., of Germany, v., 907. 

Ferdinand, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, iv., 245, 254 ; suroeeds 
to tlie empire of Germany, 356. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, and Isabella, 
iv., 148, 152 ; stare of Spain on 
their accession, 152; gain pos 
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•anion of an empire in America, 
S80-293. 

Perrara, (lake of, iv., 348. 

Fine arts, tbeir affinii/, ii., 11 ; su- 
periority of Greece acknowledged 
by Rome, 12. 

Fire-worship, i., 100. 

Plamininus, T. Quinctios, conqaers 
Greece, i., 335. 

Reary, cardinal, ri., 37. 

Flodden, the field of, iv 181 

Floridas, the, iv 299. 

Fobi,<v., 64. 

Formosos, pope, iii., 386, 388. 

Fouch^, vi., 166. 

Fox, Charles, vi., 137, 314. 

France: the Gauls attack Rome, 
ii., 19S, 196, 199 ; they are conquer- 
ed by C. J. Ceesar, 281 ; customs 
and religion, iii., 100, 234; age of 
Clovls and ibe Frank monarchs, 
192, 908 ; Frank laws, 206 ; the 
Frank monarchy, 221-340 ; Phara- 
iTkOnd, 222 ; the Merovingiaii race, 
222 ; Clovis embraces Christiani- 
ty, 233 ; division of the monarchy, 
Pagobert, Sigibert, Clovis II., and 
tbe mayors of the palace, 224 ; Pe- 
pin d'Heristal, 224 ; Charles Mar 
lel, 235 ; Cbilperic, 225 ; Saracens 
destroyed, 225; King Pepin, 226; 
Carloman, 226; Frank customs, 
St37 ; tbe Carlovingian dynasty, 
238; the Champ de Mars, 229; 
Pepin succeeded by Charlemagne, 
229; manners, 2S9; Salic laws, 
231 ; system of clientele and pa- 
trons, 233 ; the feudal system, 233- 
841; conquests of Charlemagne, 
242; crowned Emperor of the 
West, 246; Louis le D^bonnaire, 
847, 266-^i69 ; manners of the age 
of Charlemagne, 254 ; customs, 
357 ; Louis, king of Bavaria, 267, 
370; Charles le Chauve, 267; 
bereditary peers, 271 ; their cas- 
tles, 271 ; Norman invasions, 271 ; 
Charles le Gros. 273, 286 ; Eudes 
or Odo, 273 ; the Dukes of Nor 
nnandy, 305, 307 ; William's con 
quest of England, iv., 22; Duke 
Robert, his eldest son, 24-28; 
Hugh Capet founds a new dynas 
ty, 9 ; the good King Robert, 10 ; 
Philippe the First excommunica- 



ted, U; InteraslB of Arthur of 

Brittany aided by Philippe Au- 
guste, who invades England, 40- 
46; the French crusaders under 
Louis VIL, 64 ; reigns of Philippe 
le Bel and Philippe le Long, 90; 
the Knights Templars persecuted, 
94 ; battle ofCresay, King Charles 
le Bel, 120, 121 ; King John taken 
by the Blark Prince at Poictiers, 
124 ; this king's good faith. 124 ; 
Charles le Sage, 125 ; Charles VI., 
130 ; Henry V. of England decla- 
red regent at Paris, 133; Charles 
VII. recovers bis kingdom by the 
aid of Joan of Arc, 134-135 ; the 
Dukes of Brittany and Burgundy, 
145; Louis XI.. tyrannical reign 
of, 145; Charles VIII. marches 
into Italy and take % Naples, 148 ; 
his return to France, 149; reign 
of Louis XIL, 155 ; Francis I., 189, 
247 ; Uenrv 11, v., 91 ; Francis IL 
espouses Mary, queen of Scots, 91 ; 
civil wars, the Dukes of Guine, 92 ; 
Charles IX., 93 ; massacre of the 
Huguenots, 94; Henry IIL, 96; 
assassinated, 98 ; Henri le Grand, 
98; his death, 103; Louis XIII., 
193 ; Richelieu, 195 ; reign of Louis 
XIV., 209 ; revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, 223 ; death of I^uia, 
231 ; theconatituiion ofthe ancient 
monarchy, 232-238; poeis ol 
France, 270 ; she supports claims 
of Stanislaus Lazinsky to throne 
of Poland, vi., 16 ; involved in war 
with Austria, 16; a.-<sisted by 
Spain, places Duke of Parma on 
the throne ofthe two Sicilies, 16: 
disputes between the Jesuits and 
Jansenists, 82 ; French Parliament 
reruses to register the royal edicts, 
81 ; French philosophers, 85 ; ab- 
olition of the order of the Jesuits, 
88 ; disputes between the king and 
Parliament, 90; death of Louis 
XV., 90 ; spread of liberal opinions, 
91 ; accession of Louis XVI., 90 ; 
proflision and extravagance of the 
court, 94 ; convocation of the as- 
sembly of the notables, 95 ; contin- 
uation of disputes between the king 
and Parliament, 95; calling togeth- 
er the States-general, 98 ; assamea 
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tbe naiiM ofihe " National Amem 
bly/' 117; dismissal of Neckar, 
117; destruction of Rastile, 117; 
Marquis de Larayeite appointed 
to tbe command ortlie ciiy guard, 
118; National Assembly divided 
Into two {wrties, royalist and }ta- 
triots, 1 18 ; privileges of the nobles 
and clergy abolished, king and roy* 
«1 family insulted, 1 18 ; constitu- 
tional code passed by the assembly 
and a)iproved by the king, assem- 
bly diMolved, 120; Austria and 
Prussia by treaty of Pilnilz com- 
bine against France, 120 ; king ac- 
cused of treachery and the palace 
attacked by the mob, 121 ; Rnbes- 

fiierre governs the populace,dread- 
ul disorders, Lafayette resigns, 
121 ; multitudes put lo death, king 
arraigned befoie the convention, 
122; king condemned and execu- 
ted, 124 ; parties of the Girondists 
and Mountain, 125 ; Austria, Prus 
aia, Eugland, Spain, and Portugal, 
arrayed against France, 152; 
queen beheaded, 128; the Jacobins, 
execuiionof Duke of Orleans, 147 ; 
Convention abjure the Catholic re- 
ligion, and substitute reason in its 
place, 148; pew division of the 
year and Sabbath abolished, 147 ; 
Robespierre condenmed and exe- 
cuted, I4i>; Napoleon Bonaparte 
distinguishes himself at Toulon, 
149; civil war In La Vendue, 150; 
new constitution adopted by as- 
sembly, 151 ; success of the French 
arms, 152; son of Louis XVI. dies 
in the Temple. 153 ; five directors 
and Council of Ancients, 154; Bo- 
naparte obtains command of army 
of Italy, 155 ; battle of Lodi» cap- 
ture of Mantua, conquest of Italy, 
156, 157; peace concluded with 
Austria at Campo Fermio, 158; 
Boiiaparie returns to Paris, 160 ; 
Bonaparte sets out for Egypt, 162 ; 
battle of the pyramids, conquest of 
Egypt, 163; battle uf the Nile, and 
capture of the French fleet by Lord 
Nelson, 163 ; capture of Naples by 
the French, 163; Austria enters 
Into alliance with Russia and again 
deelarcvi >*dj against France, 



march of tbe Rtasnans under So- 
waroffinio Italy, and his success* 
es, 164 ; Bonaparte returns to Par- 
is, 166; appointed to the com- 
mand of tbe troops of Paris, 167; 
Directory abolished, three consols 
appointed, 167; Bonaparte ap> 
imnied first consul, takes com- 
mand of army of Italy, battle of 
Marengo, successes of the Frenrh, 
168; peace concluded with Aus- 
tria by treaty of LuneTllle, IGO; 
great power of French republic, 
169; concordate with the pope^ 
171 ; Bonaiuurte appointed first 
consul for life, 171 ; renewal of 
war with England, 174 ; Bona- 
parte declared emperor. 174 ; code 
Napoleon, death of Picbegrou, 
banishment of Moreau, 175; Bo- 
naparte takes the title of King of 
Italy ; Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
and Sweden enter into alliance 
against France, battle of Trafal- 
gar, 176 ; battle of Austerlitz, Aus- 
tria concludes a peace with France 
at Presburg, 177; Joseph Boaa- 
parte made king of Naples, Looia 
Bonaparie king of Holland, Con- 
federation of the Rhine, 178 ; Prus- 
sia declares war against Franee, 
battle of Jena, 179; Berlin decree, 
179 ; battle of Eyiau and Fried- 
land, peace concluded between 
France and Russia at Tilsit, 180: 
Milan decree, 193 ; war renewer 
with Austria, battle of Eekmuhl, 
French enter Vienna, pea<« c«m 
eluded between France and Aus 
tria, 196; Napoleon iniradesRus 
sia, burning of Moscow, retreat o 
French army, war renewed fd 
lowing year, 197 ; battle of Leip 
sic, retreat of the French, 198; a* 
lied armies enter France, captori 
of Paris, resignation of NapweoOi 
and his banishment to Elba, 190p 
Bourbons return to France, 200; 
Louis XVin. ascends the throM^ 
221 ; Congress of Vienna, 223, 
Napoleon lands from Elba. 224 ; oc 
cupiea Paris, resumes bis power, 
225; war with allied powers, bat- 
tle of Waterioo, Napoleon delivers 
bimself into the hauda of the Fof- 
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lisli, occupation of Paris, 226 ; Na 
poleon banished to St. Helena, 



Francis I. of France. !▼., 249 : inter- 
Tievr with Henry VIII ^ 244 ; taken 
prisoner by Charles V., 246 ; league 
with Soliman, 249. 

— — n. of France, ▼., 91. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Ti., 78, 126. 

Franks, i., 26; cruehy exercised 
against the, iii., 116 ; their power, 
206. 

Frederic, duke 01^" Saxony, rejects 
the empire of Germany, It., 242 ; 
taken prisoner by Charles V. in 
the battle of Mnlberg, 254 : anec 
dote, 254 ; protection to Luther, 
263. 

Frederic n., emperor of Germany, 
!▼., 53. 

Frederic the Great, ▼!., 58. 

Fronde, the faction in France, v., 
210. 

Forca Caudlna, Roman disgrace at 
Che, ii., 204. 

O. 

Gflinas, the Goth, ii!., 160. 

Galba, emperor, iii., 86, 91. 

Galerius, iii., 113; rules in conjunc- 
tion with Constantius, 114. 

Galileo, discoveries and syst3ra of. 



▼.,260. 

€taUiis, nephew of Constantine, be- 
beaded, iii., 128. 

Galvanism, vi., 277. 

Gama, Vasco de, voyage of, ▼., 26' 

Games, pubUc, of Greece, i., 106; 
ii., 30. 

Ganganelli, ▼!., 246. 

Gassendi, principles of, ▼., 259. 

Gauls, customs of the, i., 45 ; their 
irruptions into Italy, ii., 195; cap- 
ture Rome, 196 ; new war, 199 ; 
their manners and laws, ill, 234, 
235 ; superstitions, 189. 

Ctelimer, king of the Vandals in Af- 
rica, iii., 174. 

Gelon, king of Syracuse, ii., 215. 

Genghis Khan subdues the descend- 
ants of Mahmoud in Hindostan, 
v., 37. 

Ctenoese ind Venetians, power of 
the, iv., 90. 

Oenuduff, Roman tribune, ii., *61, 
171 I 



Genseric establishes the Vandal 

power in Afl-ica, iii., 164. 
Grentoo race, the, v., 38. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, iv 

193. 
Geography, vi., 283, 284, 285, 290, 
287,288. 

Geology, vi., 279, 281-283. 

George, elector of Hanover, becomes 
kin^ of England, v., 223. 

Georgia, in America, when settled. 
Iv.,299. 

Germany, governed by the descend- 
ants of Charlemagne, iii., 267, 170 ; 
emperors Lewis and Charles tho 
Bald, 247, 270 ; Charies le Gros, 
273 ; Conrad, and Henry the Fowl- 
er, 286; Otho of Saxony, 287; 
Otbo the Great, emperor of the 
Romans, 288. 289; Otho II., Con- 
rad, Henry III., succeed, 289 ; iv., 
16 ; Otho III., 10 ; quarrel between 
the emperors and the popes, 16- 
22 ; Henry IV., reign of, 16 ; he is 
excommnnicated, 17-19; Rodolph, 
duke of Suabia, slain by Godfrey, 
19 ; Conrad, Henry V., and Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, 19, 20 ; Henry VI. 
gains the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, 22 ; reign of his son Fred- 
eric II., 53 ; interregnum, 54 ; rise 
of the house of Hapsburgh, 89 ; 
Rodolph, 95; Henry VII. claims 
dominion over Italy, 98 ; Lewis of 
Bavaria, 99; Charles IV., 99; 
the German empire and Spanish 
monarchy under Charles V. , 242- 
260; the thirty years* war, v., 
204-209. 

Gnostics, the, ill., 145. 

Gods, heathen, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman, i., 80. 

Godfirey of Bouillon, king of Jerusa- 
lem, iv., 19, 57, et set/. 

Gondebald, expedition of the Bur- 
gundian prince, iii., 197, 222. 

Gonsalvo of Cordo^ra, the general of 
Ferdinand, expels Charles VIII. 'a 
army from Italy, iv., 149. 

Gosselin, defence of Paris by bishop, 
iii., 273. 

Gothic architecture, 11., 17. 

Goths, their conquests in the Roman 
empire, iii., 158 ; their conquest of 
Athens, 158 ; invasion of the ?•* 
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lopOQiMswi, 196 ; ori(in oTthe Cel-i Germanj, ▼., 906 ; killed at 1^1- 
tie and Gothic nations, 178 ; thelij ten. 809, SI2. 

GttiM» the dukea of, r., 75, 91. 



mannera aft«T ibe conquest of It 
aiy, 192-SlO. 

Ooveniments, origin and dlstinc 
tiona of, l.f 40. 

Oower** poems, W., 901. 

Gracchi, aedition of the, ii., 252, 300. 

Gracchus, Sempronins, defeats the 
Carthaginians, ii., 237. 

Oranicus, battle of the, i., 279. 

Oratian, the emperor, iii., 151. 

Greece, fabulous and early times of, 
i., 21, 88-124 ; advantage of the 
Amphictyonic council, 96 ; savage 
tribes, 88. 99; civilization, 97; 
ni)thology, 101 ; games and con- 
tests, 108; perfection of the Hel 



ir. 

Habeas Corpus Act, ▼., 165, 186. 

Ilamilcar Barcas, ii., 230. 

Hannibal, his alliance with Pbfli]i 
II., i., 324; ii., 237; account oi 
this Carthaginian leader, 213 ; he 
besieges Ba^untnm, 231 ; cbarBC- 
ter by Livy,232 ; crosses the Alps, 
234; gains numerous battles in 
Italy, 234 ; approaches Rome, 236 ; 
indulges at Capua 237 ; is worst- 
ed by PabiuR Cunctator and CHau- 
dius Nero, 241 ; is rooied at Zama 
by Scipio Afhcanus, 241. 



lenic language, 99 ; antiquities and Hanno, voyage of. ii., 213. 
literature, 1 IS ; compulation of its| Hapsborg, Bodolph, count of, elected 



history, 119; navigation, and na 
Ties, 121 ; colonies in Asia Minor, 
Sicily, Magna Gnscia, 132; com- 
parison of Athens and Sparta, 
171 ; high character above that of 



Persia, 213; renown In the age oflHeien, the fair Grecian, i., 125. 



Emperor of Germany, iv., 89. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, i., 175 

Haroun al Kaschid, the ealif, iii 

2-21,284. 
Hastings, Warren, ▼!., 129. 



Pericles, 221, 223; luxury and 
concomitant decline, 261 ; liberty 
overthrown by King Philip, 262, 
272; popular cry for liberty on the 
death of Alexander, 31 1 ; republics 
of Sparta and Athens, 330 ; influ- 
ence of its philoAophy and art!* 
upon its conqueror Home, 327; 
agriculture, ii., 9: commerce not 
encouraged, 10; architecture, 12; 
drama, 40-52. 

Greece, the Gothic invasioD of, iii., 
158. 

Greek and f^tin churches, their sep 
aration, iii., 279. 

Gregory II., pope, iv., 99. 

IV., pope, iii., 268, 276. 

— — ^ v., pope, iv., 10. 

— ^ VII., deposed, iv., 19. 

IX., the pope, his arrogance, 

iv., 53. 

Guaiimozln. the emperor of Mexico, 
iv., 289, 290. 

Guebres of Persia, i., 196 ; iii., 219. 

Ouelphs and Ghibelines, wars of 
the, iv., 53. 

Oustashp, kingofBactriana. 1., 190. 

Gustavns Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
his wan with Ferdinand II. ofi 



Hellespont, bridge of Xerxes across 

the, i., 305. 
Helots of Laconia, slaves, i., 152. 
Helvetic republic, iv., 95. 
Henry L, king of England, it., 28. 
II., king of England, It., 32, 



110. 



103. 



III. of England, iv., 52, 

IV. of England, iV, 137; 
death, 130. 

V. of England, successflil 

wars in France, iv , 129-133. 

VI. of England, iv., 133; 



marries Mnrgarrt of Anjou. 160; 
oppnsed by Richard, duke of York, 
origin of the factions of the White 
and Red Roses, 161 ; defeat ti 
Margaret. I(i2 ; the king imprisoiH 
ed, 162: his queen victorious, 163; 
defeated at Towton, 163; Henry 
dethroned, 164; restored *-v tlM 
Earl of Warwick, 164 ; death of 
the earl, 164 ; death of Prince Ed- 
ward, 165; the de|)osed king ii 
murdered by Richu'd, duke of 
Gloucester, 165. 
Hep-y VII. defeats and slays kin| 
Biobard UI., iv., 107 ; his uaiua 
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with tbe beiress of York, and his 
wise government, 167. 

Henry VIII. of Engltnd, the 
tiaionne, iv., 150 ; gives his sisier 
Mary in marriage to Louis XIL of 
France, 159; takes part with 
Charles v., 245 ; league with Pran- 
eis, and war with Charles, 347 ; 
refutation of Lather, 264 ; affairs 
of religion, 273, et seq. 

— — II. of France, Iv., 255 ; v., 01. 

ni. of France, v., 96. 

IV. of France, v., 98 ; gains 

the battles of Arqaes and Ivry , 99 ; 
peace of Verrins, 101. 

— IL, Emperor of Germany, !▼., 

89. 

— vn., Emperor of Germany, 

It., 9a 

of Transtamare usurps the 

kingdom of Castile, iv., 151. 

Heptarchy, or Saxon kingdoms in 
Britain, iii., 166. 

Herarslida, return of the,!., 119, 130, 
139. 

Heraclius reigns at Constantinople, 
iii., 177. 

Heraclittts, doctrines of, ii., 73. 

Hercalaneum, paintings in, ii., 94. 

Hereales, history of, i., 130. 

— — -, son of Alexander, L, 301 ; 
death of, 315. 

Herod the tetrarch, iii., 91. 

HerodotiM, the history of, ii., 52. 

Heroes and demigods, i., 56. 

Herschel, Sir W., vi., 289. 

Hesiod, poems of; i., 99 ; ii., 36. 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, Ii.. 326. 

Hiecoglyphics, use of, i., 50, 55. 

Hilderic dethroned by Gelimer 
Vandal, iii., 174. 

Hindoos, account of tne, t., 34, 37. 

Bindostan, contest of French and 
English for dominion. Lord Clive 
founder of British empire in In- 
dia, vi., 254 ; East India Compa* 
ny, 255 ; defeat of Tippoo Saib, 
359 ; presidency of Sir William 
Jones, 260 ; population of British 
India, 263. 

Bipparchas, son of Pisistratus, i., 
175; death, 176. 

Bippias rules at Athens, i., 175 ; ex- 
pelled, 176: repairs to Darius, 

m.aoo. 
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Hispaniola, or 8t. Domingo, iv ., 281, 

387. 

of Greece, account of the 

ii., 52-64. 
History, Universal, the author's 

plan, i., 13-33. 
History elucidated by tumuli, cairns, 

stones, or columns, i., 52. 
Holbein, Hans, paintings of, t., 20. 
Homer, his perfection of language, 

1., 99, 103 ; poem ascribed to, 124 , 

ii., 32-36. 
Horace, opinion upon, ii., 327. 
Horatii and Curiatii, mortal contest 

ofthe,ii., 116. 
Horatius Codes, heroism of, U., 141 
Horatius, Roman consul, Ii., 182, 

183. 
Hottentots, drawings found in their 

caves, i., 50. 
Huzuenois persecuted by Iiouis 

XIV., their churches destroyed, 

T.,222. 
Hungarians, their wars, iii.. 287. 
Huns, the, Invade the Roman em- 
pire, iii., 157 ; under Attila, 165 
Huss, John, iv., 100, 265. 

I, J. 

James L of Scotland, his education 
while detained a prisoner In Eng- 
land, iv., 173; murdered in aeon 
vent near Perth, 175; his poem 
of " Christ Kirk of the Green,** 
201. 

James II. stabs Willam, Earl of 
Douglass, iv., 177; killed at the 
siege of Roxburgh by the bursting 
of a cannon, 178. 
theiJames III., his quarrels with his 
nobles, iv., 178 ; -his death when 
flying fVom his son, 179. 

James IV., iv., 179; killed in the 
battle of Flodden. 181, 189. 

James V.,king of Scotland, defeated 
by the English, Iv., 184, 185. 

James VI. of Scotland, and I. of 
England, v., 116 ; succeeds to the 
crown of England, 125 ; Gunpow- 
der Treason, 127 

James IL of England, v., 168; flight 
to France, 171. 

Janus, temple at Rome, ii., 116; 
temple closed in time of psvee^ 
231 ; m.. 91 
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Jipui diaeorered bjr tba Portngaew, 
v., 58; empire of, SO. 

Jaeon and Um Argooauts, i., 114, 
117. 

Iceland, account of the wiitera of, 
iii.. 180, 189. 

Iciiioa, tribune of the Roman peo- 
ple, li., 109, 179, 183. 

Idolatry, fta possible origin, 1., 55. 

Jehan, Shah, father of Aurengzebe, 
▼.,37. 

Jehoiakim, king, i., 180. 

Jerome of Prague, !▼., 101. 

Jerusalem, conquest by Nebochad- 
neztar, i., 182 ; it is besieged by 
the Romans, iii., 91; city and 
temple destroyed by Titus, 91; 
it is rebuilt under the name of 
JElia Capitolina, iii., 98 ; the mod- 
ern town ia taken by Abubeker, 
the calif, 218 ; the Crasades un< 
der Richard CcBur de Lion and 
Godfrey king of Jerusalem, it., 
42, 57; the city taken by the 
Christians, 61. 

Jesuits and Jansenists, yi., 83. 

Jews, their early history, i., 18. 

Jewish laws, i.. 45. 

Iliad, supposttioD respecting the, i., 
103. 

Inachus, i., 85, 90. 

India or Hindostan, historical no- 
tice of, v., 34 ; Darius Hystaspes, 
I., 184 ; v., 34 ; Alexander the Great, 
34 ; authority of Seleucus in In- 
dia, 35 ; its commerce possessod 
by the Egyptians, 35; the Mo- 
hammedan invaders, 3t) ; the Mo- 
gal empire, 37 ; Aurengzebe, 37 ; 
Timurlane, 38; the Gentoos or 
Hindoos, ^; religion of Brama, 
38; castes, 38 ; customs, 39; com- 
merce of the ancients with, i., 
184 ; ▼., a& 

, English empire in, establish- 
ed by the East India Company of 
Merchants, v., 39. 

Indus, the river, ▼., 35. 

Infidel opinions in France, &c., vi., 
292-297. 

Inlieritance and dirision of estates, 
i., 47. 

Innocent II., the pope, iv., 31. 

-^ in., the pope, receives from 

John of England his kingdom, 
Md restores it, iv., 45, 87. 



Innocent IV., the pope, iv., 88. 
Inquisition, .horrors of the Spomsb, 

iv., 152. 
Inquisition, lis? of the^ v., 87. 
Inventions, scientific, ..,239; fi, 

302. 
Joan, pqpe, question of, iii., S78. 
Joan of Arc burned at Rouen, h . 

135. 
John, king of France, taken pricnasi 

by the Black Prince, iv., 123. 
John, king of England, iv., 44. 

— Casimir, king of Poland, abdi 
cation, ▼.,213. 

— of Austria, Don, defeats dM 
Turks at Lepanto, v., 28. 

, Duke of Bragauza, king of 

Portugal, % , 201. 

VIII., pciw, ill., 280. 

XXII., the (lope, iv., 99. 

Jomsburgers, courage of tlie, iiL,, 
184. 

Jones, Sir William, vl., 09. 

Ionia, 1., 199. 

Ionian cities, i., 132. 

Ionic dialect, it, 35. 

Joseph, emperor of Germany, ▼., 
229. 

Josephus, narrative of, i., 286, 309. 

Joshua, wars of, i., 42, 86. 

Ipstis, battle of, i., 316. 

Ireland, account of the nation, of its 
princes, and its conquest by Hen- 
ry II. and Strongbow, eari of 
Pembroke, !▼., 37, et stq. ; the 
Danes, 37 ; the groat rebellion, ▼., 
139. 

Irene, reign and exile of the em 
press, ifi., 245. 

Ishmaelites, descended fh>m Abra 
ham and Hagar, iii., 219. 

Isis, i., 112. 

Isis and Osiris, i., 39. 

Isabella of Castile, her marriagt 
with Ferdinand of Arragon, i^« 
149-153. 

Issos, battle of, i., 282. 

Italian sect of philosophy, ii., 71. 

Italy, kingdom of Odoacer the Hero- 
lian, iii., 169; of Theodorie tU 
Ostrogoth, 171 ; Athalaric, Theo 
datus, Beliscjios takes Rome, 
174 ; Totila captures and rebuilds 
Rome. 175; govenied by Narees, 
176; kingdom of the Lomha>da, 
298, 245; CharleoagBS enrpofcf 
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iiT Rome, 946; Bernard, king oflLaiigton, John, arehblabop of Can- 



Italy, 947; his death, 207; Iamw 
and LoihartQs, emperors of the 
West. 267-270; Arnold, or Ar- 
nalf, 286 ; Lewis is succeeded by 
*lie Emperor Conrad, 286 (for 
tae emperors, vide Gennany); 
Otho the Great deposes Pope John 
XII., 289 ; state of Rome, iv., 56 ; 
eities of Genoa, Veniee, and Pisa, 
74 ; state of Italy, 146 ; invasions 
of the French, 148. 

ioba, king of Mauritania, ii., 292. 

Judea, Nebuchadnezzar*8 conquest 
of, i., 180. 

Jufrurtba, wars of, ii., 258. 

Julian the apostate, iii., 128, 149. 

Julius II., pope, ir., 157, 205, 273 : 
v., 266 

Junius, letters of, tI., 69 

Junot, vi,, 183. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, temple at Rome, 
ii., 120, 201. 

Justin, reign of, iii., 176. 

Justinian, character of, iii., 172 ; his 
wars in Italy, 174-176 ; his code 
and pandects, 203. 

K. 
lEepIer, astronomer, v., 261. 

L. 

{.acedsemon, or Sparta, its Dorian 
possessions, i., 95 ; the Heraclidae 
were its kings, 131 ; the republic, 
136, etseq. ; tactics, 153 : authori- 
ty in Greece, 173 ; Cleomenes de- 
thrones Hippias of Athens, 176 ; 
Spanans at Therroopyls, 207; 
aid the Athenians, 213 ; rebellion 
of the Helots, 218; war against 
Athens, 220, 226; the Peloponne- 
sian war. 230 ; paramount in Gre- 
cian aflTairs, 238; at war against 
Artaxerxes, 247; league against 
this republic, 248; war against 
Thebes. 251-259 ; city is attacked 
by Epaminondas, 258. Vide Ly- 
cnrgus, Greece, &c. 

tadislaus, king of Poland, his per- 
fidy and defeat, ir., i38 

Lama, the Great, of Thibet^ ▼., 33. 
anguage, Hellenic, i., Q? ; Cartha- 
ginian, ii., 212; the Latin lan- 
guage and literature, 306-330. 
VI — c c 



terbury, iv., 47. 

Laocodn, sculpture, ii., 25. 

Lartias, first Roman dictator, U., 
144. 

Utins, the, ii., 101, 117, 126; com- 
plete defeat by Torqoatus, 203. 

Laud, archbishop, r., 136. 

Lavoisier, vi., 268. 

Laws, ancient, most severe, !., 44, 
history is the interpreter of, 48 ; 
ancient form, 48; recorded In 
poems, 52 ; Egyptian, 66 ; Lace- 
dajmonian, 136-156; Athenian, 
158 ; the Roman, of the Twelve 
Tables, ii., 171 ; Papirian cale^, 
173; of the Visgoihs Hi.. 202-208 ; 
the Justinian code, 203; the Um 
teUionis, 206 ; the Salic and Rip- 
uarian laws, 231 : of the Gauls, 
234, 235; judicial combats, 206 
257; laws of the Anglo-Saxons 
301-304. 

Leleges, a Greek people, i., 89. 

Lentulus, Publins, a rebellious pr9* 
tor, »., 273. 

Leo the Isaurian, the iconoclast, iii., 
260. 

IV., pope, Iii., 285. 

, condition of Rome under pope, 

Hi., 276.- 

X , pope, iv., 205, 244 ; sale of 

indulgences, 261 ; era of perfec- 
tion for the arts of painting, poe- 
try, sculpture, and architecture, 
v., 9, 266. 

Leonidas, devoted valour of, 1., 207, 
overthrows Agis IV., 321 . 

Leopold, archduke of Austria, iv 
96. 

Leovlgildus and Ervigius, their Visi- 
gothic code, iii., 203. 

Lepanto, battle of, v., 28. 

Lepidus, defeat of, ii., 268 ; a trium- 
vir, 298, 300. 

Leuctra, battle of, i., 253. 

Lewes, battle of, iv., 104. 

Lewis of Bavaria, emperor of Ger- 
many, iii., 267-271 ; iv., 89, 99. 

Liberius, minister of Odoacer, iii. 
196. 

Licinius made Csesar, iii., 116; hifl 
death, 117. 

Licinius Stolo, husband of Fabia, 
ii., 197. 
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Umrta, ntvin of tbe eaptiT«ai UL, 
IW. 

Unnsas, ri, S72. 

lilerature, review of, to the 18th 
century, iv., 190-207 ; v., 866; ▼!., 
307-309. 

Lfrius ADdroolcm, poet, H., 40. 

Livy, the historian, ti., 183, 324. 

Llewellyn, prince or Wales, !▼., 106. 

Locke, John, writings of, v., 265. 

liOcri, the, i., 139. 

Lodbrog, king Regner, song of, Ui., 
187. 

Logic and metaphysics, teachers of, 
ii.,85, 87; ▼.,257,258,265. 

Lombards, kingdom of tbe, iii., 176 ; 

* their laws, 208; the kingdom 
overthrown, 228; extinguished, 
245. 

LongQeville, duke of, ▼., 210. 

Lotharingia, or Lorraine, iii., 270. 

Louis (for the successiou of kings, 
vide Prance). 
XL, iv , 145. 

XII.,lv., 15L 

Xnt., v., 193-199, 209. 

->— le Grand, i., 32; marriage of, 
v., 209 ; purchases Dunkirk, 214 ; 
Spanish claim, 216-224; takes 
Strasburg. 221 ; obtains posses- 
sion of Luxembourg, 221 ; aflhir 
of Algiers and Tunis, 221 ; perse- 
cution of tbe Huguenots, 222 ; de- 
feats William of Orange, 5223; 
aids the Pretender, 228 ; his death, 
231. 

XIV., writers and poets ot 



Luxor, niiiia ttj T., 71, 74. 

Lyoophmn of Pherc, i., 264. 
Lycurgus, laws and institutions o^ 

L. 130-156, 321, 323, 330 ; be c«i>> 

riea tbe Iliad into Greece, IL, 31 
Lydia conquered by Cyrus, L, 199 
Lysander, victory of, i., 237. 
Lysias, the orator, I., 240, 242. 
Lysimachus, king of Macedoniai L, 

302. 
Lyaippus, statuary to Alexander, H 

27. 

M. 

Macbeth, death of, iv., 108. 
Macedonia, reijtns of Perdiocas, L, 
256 ; and of Philip, 261, 273. 

-, a Romaa province, L, 



the age of, v., 276. 

Loyola, Ignatius, founder of the or- 
der of tbe Jesuits, iv., 252. 

Locanus, Ocellus, philosopher, ii., 
72. 

Lucretius, Catullus, and TibuUus, 
ii., 326, 328. 

Lncullus marches against Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes, ii., 269 ; re- 
called afler victory, 269. 

Lucuilus, taste and example of, ii!., 
11. 

Laneville, treaty of, vL, 169. 

Lvslgnan, Guy of, iv., 65. 

Luther, Martin, reformation of, ir^ 
263. 

Lutze'n, battle of, ▼., 206. 

Lnxembourg, the duke of, t., S2S. 



325. 

Magellan, navigator, i., 100. 
Magi of Persia, i., 191. 
Magna Charta. iv., 92. 
MaKneniiua assassinates theempei- 

or Constans, iii., 127. 
Mahmoud. a Tartar, conquers a part 

of India, v., 36. 
Mahomet, tee Mohammed. 
Mairan, M. de, writings of, ▼., 61. 
Malcolm UL, king of Scotland, iv., 

108. 
Malplaqnet, battle of, ▼., 229. 
Manfred, iv., 85. 
Manichees, the, i., 194. 
Manlius, Titus, ii., 204. 
Mantinea, war with Tegea, i.,8S7; 

battle of, 258. 
Marat, vi., 125. 
Marathon,, defeat of the Persians at, 

i.,202. 
Marhattas, the, of the Indian penin 

eula, v., 39. 
Marcellus takes Syracuse, ii., 299. 
Marcianns, reign of, iii., 166, I6& 
Mardonius, command and deatbeC 

i., 201, 213. 
Marius, varied fortunes of the cos> 

sul, ii., 259, 263-265. 
Marlboroujth, duke of, v., 226 ; vto» 

tories of Blenheim and RamilUss, 

227 ; Malplaquet, 229. 
Margaret, queen of Henry VI., !« 

spirited condurt, iv., 162. 

, daughter of Hcnrr Vn.| 



married to James, king or Scot 
land, ir., 180. 
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Ifariiii Mauds diaeoverad by M agel 

Ian, lOU. 
Harriage, an early institution of cit- 

ilizaiion, i., 45 ; cuacoms regarding 

U,46. 
Marriages of the Romans, It., 181. 
Ifarseiilefl, Drnidical grove near, iii.» 

Ifartial, epigrammatist, ii., 329. 
Martin V., pope, ir., 100. 
Mary I., persecutions or, iv., 277. 
IL and Wiilism, ▼., 170 



Mebegan. "TaMsao da I'lIUloin 

Univeraelle, i., 17." 
Memphis, ThebcM, Tbin, and Tania^ 

goveraments of ancient Egypt, i., 

39. 
Menelana. I., 125, 136. 
Menenius, Roman consa!, ii., 170. 
Menes, Osiris, or Misraim, i.. 

39. 
Mentor, (he Rbodian, i., 273. 
Merovius and the Merovingian race 

of kings, iii.. 222. 



queen of Scots, and wife of Meseene, hiRtory of, i., 173, S54. 
FrancislL, king of France, claims Metellus defeats the Achaaiis, i., 
the English crown, t., 106 ; hsr| 326 ; triumphs in Sicily, ii., 228 * 
marriage with Lord Darnley, 110;r in Aft-ica, 250. 
is prisoner in ihe castle of Loch- Mexico, (he capital described, iv., 



leven, 113; bar abdication, 115 
sbe escapes lYt>m prison, defeat ai 
Langside and flight to England, 
116, 117; imprisonment at Foih 
eringayby Elizabeth, 118; she is 
beheaded, 120. 

Maryland settled, iv., 208. 

Massinisaa, Numidian king, iL, 1^18, 
296. 

Matfhiaaj emperor of Germany, v., 



Maxentius, son of Maximian, wars 
and rivalship with Cooacantiae, 
iii., 115. 

Ifaximilian SIbraa, duke of Bfilan, 
iv., 150. 

Mazimiiiaa I. of Germaay, iv., 148, 



n., emperor of Gernnany, 



T.,204. 
Kaximian, government of, iii., 114 ; 

be abdicates, but resumes the em- 
pire, 115. 
Blazarin, administration of Cardinal, 

T., 209 ; death of, 2J4. 
Medala, their utility and beauty, i., 

53. 
Medea, their first king, i., 42, 187. 
Media, i., 180. 
Medici, family of the, iv., 147 

f Cosmo de', iv., 147. 

, Peter de', iv., 147. 

Medicis, Alexander of, iv., 248. 
, Mary of, UegentofFrance, 

v., 193; impriaoned in the castle 

ofBloia, 194. 
— , Catharine of, v., 03. 

Megabyxaa, tba Peraian, L, 321. 



288 ; conquest of the empire, 288 ; 
picture writing of, i., 50. 

Michael, the ein|ieror. iii., 280. 

Miletus founded, i., 132. 

Military art, the, 121, 125, 153. 

Millot, M El^mens de i'Histoiro G^n 
Arale," i., 17. 

Miltiades, actions of, i., 902 ; death, 
204. 

Milton, Engliah epic poet, v., 269, 
270. 

Mineralogy, vi., 279, 280. 

Minorca and Sardinia taken by the 
Engliah, v., 229. 

Minos, king of Crete, i., 146. 

Mirandola, siege of, iv., 158. 

Mitbridates, wars of, i., 326; 
263,265; death of, 270. 

Mogul dynas(y in India, v., 37. 

Mohammed, religion of, i., 26 ; 
311-218; precepts and laws, 214; 
his posterity, the Abassiiis, 5M)2 ; 
splendour and iwwer of the 
Mussulmans, 220. 221, 177 : the 
Mohammedan religion spreads 
thruughout India, 284; the Mo- 
hammedan rule in the peninsula 
of India, v., 36; the Mogul, em* 
perors, 37. 

II., Sultan, takea Constan 

tinople, iv., 139, et seq. « 

IlL, v., 28. 

IV.. Sultan, v., 818 



11., 



ui,, 



Mohammed Gori rules at Benares la 

Hindostan, v., 3ft. 
Monarchies, the first, i., 41t 
Monasteriea, abolltioa of them U 

England, i7., 375. 
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MwMlto tiMCicttiOM, riM oi; tt , 

16A-WM.978. 
Mon«y, Iron, at SparU, t., 148. 
Monk, General, reetoree the bouae 

offltuait, ▼., 160. 
Monteaqolea, bla prinelplea of poU- 

tfcaand lawa,Ul., 906. 
Monteuima, death of, iv., 888, t80. 
Moatfort, Bimon de, It., 66, 88. 
Montrow, marqaia of, ▼., 143; hia 

death, 140. 
Moore, Sir John, tI., 187. 
More, 8ir Thomaa, beheaded, !▼., 

S74, 170. 
Monao, vi., 175. 
Morgarien, Tietory of the Swiaa at 

the Paea of, !▼., 00. 
Moroeeo. ftranded near the Adas 

Moantalna, UL, 381.; empire of, 

WS. 
MorUfoer, !▼., 190. 
Morton, earl of, v., 110; recency of 

Scotland, the murder of Dmmley, 

190. 
Moaalc law, the, L, 44. 

blatory, i., 04. 

Moaea, oomparlaon inatilated, i., 103, 
Mnaoa, em of, I., 91 ; the booka of, 

34; Septuagint, 306. 
Miiley Haaaan, Iv., 940. 
Molae, empwor of Morocco, 

Mommiua deatroya Corinth, i., 396 ; 

if., 951. 
Murray, the rmmnt, t., 110-117 ; is 

murdered, 190. 
Mutitta Scnvola,!!., 141. 
Mnia, viceroy in Alhca, lii., 989. 
Myeeos, 1., 130. 
Mytholof y, acooant of the ancient , L, 

56. 
Mytholoffy, Oredan, I., 109. 

N. 

Nabonaaaar, en of, i., 170. 

Nadir Shah, ▼!., 959. 

Naraea orerthrowa the Goths, lii., 

476. 
Narra, battle of, t., 945. 
Naaeby, Fkirflix rictorioua at r., 

143. 
Nararre, Spaniah kingdom of, iii , 

983. 
Narlgatlon, the Impnnrement of, !., 

30; of the Pbceniciana, »; the 



Argonaotie Toyage, 116; GfMl^ 

191 ; Carthaicinian, ii., 914. 
Naxos taken by the Persiana, 1., 9H. 
Nearehua, voyage or, i., 390 ; v., 35. 
NebuchadneTur, Israel carried iaio 

captivity by, i., 180; ii., 190. 
Nelaon, Lord, vL. 163. 
Nepoa, emperor of We^em Rome, 

defbroned, IH., 100. 
Neptune, tradition, i., 93. 103. 
Nero, despotism of. iil., 83. 
Nerva, an excellent emfieror ol 

Rome, ill., 05 ; be adopts Tngan, 

05. 
Newbury, IQng Cbarleai^a defeat a^ 

V , 141. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, chromrfoey oC 

i., 1 18 ; ph'loaopby of, v., 964 ; en 

light and colours, 965. 
Nicanor attacks Aiheiia, i., 313. 
Nice, council of, iii., 108. 
Nicholas 1., pope, ambitions plans 

of, iii.. 976. 

— — , pope, iil., 970. 

v., pope, iv., 904. 



Nimeguen, peace of, v.. 990. 

Niciaa, the Athenian, i., 933. 

Nile, causea of its Inundation, L, 68. 

Nileos, son of Codrua, i., 139. 

Nimrod, grandson of Ham, i., 36.49 

Nineveh, capital of Assyria, L, 3iSk 

Ninna, conquests of i., 37. 

Noah, the Ihmily of, I., 35. 

Noailles, Marshal de, vieforiona in 

* Spain, v., 993. 

Normana. eonquesta of the, U 97* 
iii., 971 ; under Eric of D«>mtrl^ 
979; bum Paris, plunder Rosea 
and Boordeaux. 973 ; under Rolla 
they acquire Normandy and Bril- 
tany, 974. 

North, Lord, v|., 197. 

Nun ^ Pompilius. lawgiver ofBamit 
ii., 113-116,306. 

Numitoriua, military tribaoe^ iL 
189. 

Numidia, Rithynia, and Cappadoois^ 
kingdoms, afterward proviaoea,« 
Rome, ii., 958, 963. 

Nyatadt, treaty of, vl., 97. 

O. 

Obellaka, Egyptian, i., 70. 
Octavius, Roman tribune, il., 254 
•. Caiua, heir of Caius Ju 
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fl«s Cassr, ii., S90. ($<e Aogus-lOttoinaii empira, iii.,S19; 1t»1I8. 



toa). 

dMipos. tana o€y 1., 122, 123 ; trage- 

'dyoT, ii^47, 51. 

Odin, or SiggA^ the conqueror fh>m 
SeytbiSf rules in Scandinavia, iii., 
179 ; account of the deities Odin, 
Friga, and Tbor, 180-183. 

Odottcer and iheHeruli conquer Ita- 
ly, iii., 169 ; he i« ranquisbed by 
Theodorie, 171. 

O^Connor, Roderie, king of Con 
nangbi. {▼ , 38. 

"Ofyges. the deluge of, L, 90. 

Olaua, Norwegian kinc, iii., 305. 

OliTarex, minister of Philip IV., t., 
195,200. 

Olympla, in Elis, L, 109. 

Olympiads, the, i., 109. 

Olympias, queen of Philip of Ma 
eedon, L, 204, 271; her death, 
314. 

Olympis games, i., 109, 209 ; ii., 30. 
31. 

Omar, the ctflf, Ii., 307; his con- 
quests, iii., 219 ; he burns the lib- 

- rary of Ptolemy. 219; iv., 56. 
Ommiades, the, calift of this dynas- 
ty, iii., 220, 283. 

Oracles, sorceries, and superstitions, 
I., 107, 176, 204. 

Orestes, crime of, i., 128 ; reign of, 
137. 

^ general of Nepos, iii., 169. 

Origen, Uionysius, and Cyprian, fa- 
thers of tile church, iii., 148. 

Ofleans, dulce of, vi., 147. 

Orieans, the maid of, ir., 134. 

Osiris, conquests of, i., 39. 

Ostend Bast India Ck>mpany, vi.,28. 

Ostracism, judgment by, i., 166. 

Ostrogoths, iii., 167-171: defeated 
by Betisarius, 174; and by Nar- 
ses, 170; high character of the 
Gothic kings, 198, 199 ; laws, 202. 

Othroan, or Ounan, the calif, iii., 
219 ; iv., 136. • 

Otbo, Roman emperor, iii., 86. 

— I., emperor of the Germans, 
iii., 288. 

II., iii., 289. 



(Vtdtf Turks.) 
Orid, the poet, ii., 328. 
Oxenstiem, chancellor of Bweden* 

thirty years' war, t., 206. 
Oxford library, iv , 204. 

P. 

Pagan deities : their mytbolc^ and 
worship carried by ih. Phoeni- 
cians into Greece, i., 84, 89. 

Painting in ancient Greece, ii., 94« 
28. 

Painting tad the fine arts, ▼., (Htt; 
academy instiiuted at Florence, IS. 

Paleologus, Michael, iv., 85. 

— -, John, his treaty witfc 

Amurath, iv., 136. 

Palestine, the Crusades to the Holy 
Land, It, 56-71. 

Palmyra and the history of Syria, i., 
53. 

Panasus, Athenian painter, 1., 203 ; 
ii., 11. 

Papirius Cursor, iii., 18. 

, the Jus Civile Paplrianun^ 



III., iv , 10. 



— • IV. of Germany, iv., 53. 
ittfsearus, king of Bohemia, iv j 89 ; 
>iain In battle, 90. 



ii.. 178. 



Csrbo defeated by the Cimi 

bri, ii.,260. 
Paris besieged by the Normans, ilL, 

272. 273. 
Paris, Trojan prince, i., 125. 
Parmenio, Macedonian captain, L, 

273; death, 297. 
Paros, the chronicle of, an inscribed 

marble, i., 91, 94, 125. 
Parrhasins, ancient painter, ii., 26, 

27. 
Parsi, or Guebres of Persia, i., 195., 
Parthians, wars of Rome against 

the ; they overthrow Crassus, ii., 

282; reign ofChosroCs, iii., 96. 
I^lkuil, I.ivonian noble, v., 244. 
Patriarchs, parental authority of the 

i..41. 
Patricians, Or Senators of Rome, IL, 

105. 
Patrons and clients at Rome, 11., 

110; iii., 13. 
Paul III., pope, iv., 954. 

IV., pope, v., 74. 

Pausanias murders Philip, i.. 274. 

— — — , death of the Spartan, L 

216. 
i FMrp the Cmel, king of CastUei, It. 
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|« ; alaln m ito 4«p«rttim of tbal fMle, Boonarolti, and 
Bl«ck Prince. 141. I ▼.,2N22. 

Maciaa and Artaa docirioes, iil., Petrarch, iv., 198; his 

Pdasfi, the, i., 89- 



Pbliiyo aucmede to tbe aathority oT Plwramond kingdom of. Hi., 321 



Bodiifo and Witiza in Spain, iii., 

S83. 
MopidM, death of, i., 257 ; acUona 

of, 9ftl. 
PelopooneaUn war, the, i., 230, 330 



intervieii 
with Chaucer, 200 ; ▼., 270. 
Phalanx, the, i., 128. 



Pharaoh, Nee ho, fleet of, i.,79; <Ia- 

thntned, 18a 
Pbarnacea, son of Mithridates, fi«» 

291. 
Pheras, state ofThessaly, L, 256. 



Pemhr^ Stronabow, earl of, iv.,|Phidias. aculpiures of, i., 203,361; 
37. • ii., 11,23; temples built by him, 



PsoOt Admiral, !▼., 206. 

, William, iv., 296. 

Pennsylvania conquered from the 

Dutch, ir., 296. 
Pepin d'Henstat, mayor of the pal- 

aee, iii., 224 ; king, iiL, 225. 
PftrciTal,Ti., 218. 
Percy, named Hotspur, It., 129. 
Pordiccas, 1., SOl. 

, king of Macedon, i., 256. 
[brides, taste and learning of, i., 

219 ; administration, 223 ; defilh, 

S28. 

Persecutions, the, of Christians by 
Nero and Domitian, iii., 143 ; by 
Trajan, 147 ; the Antonines, 147 ; 
by Diocl^ian, 148. 

. erseus, king of Macedonia, ii., 
247. 

«- -, founds Mycenn, K, 130. 
ersia. Invasions of Greece, i., 22 : 
the Persisn monarchy, 180, 185; 
magnifScenoe, 1S5; customs and 
institutions. 185-lQO; valour, 180; 
religion, 190; the Bre-worship- 
pers, 190 ; Persinns adopt the cos- 
tume of conquered nations, 197; 
they invade Greece, 197 ; arc re- 
sisted by the Athenians with reso- 
lution, 178-220; action at Ther- 
mopyls, 208 ; the monarchs, 235. 
Vide Alexander the Great, Thc- 
mistocles, Miltiades. and tbe Par- 
thians and Saracens. 

Peru, annals of, i., 49. 

Peter, king of Arragon, !▼., 86. 

, church of St.. at Rome, built 

by Leo X., iv., 261. 

Peter the Great, reign of, t., 238 ; 
▼i., 50, 228. Fide Russia. 

Pater the Hormit. iv., 56, et seq. 
eter's, St., of Rome, built by Raf- 



ii., 11. 
Philip II. of Spain, v., 74. 

HI. drives tbe Moore ootot. 



Spain, v., 200. 

IV., king of Spain, v., 901, 

V. of Spain, ▼., 225 ; victory 



215. 



of Almanza. 238 ; defeat at San- 
ffossa, 230 ; tbe victory of Villa 
Vitiosa establishes Philip perma- 
nently, 230. 

the Fur, king of France, iv^ 

90. 

the Ixng, It., 90. 

of Valois, king of France 



IT., 120. 

, son of Amyntas, i, 256; 

reign of, 261 ; prepares to invade 
Asia, 273 ; assassinated, 374. 
-, son of I>emetrius, defeated 



by I^rinusin Italy, ii., 237 ; warn 
of. i., 323; ii., 242. 
Philippa, queen of Edward III., de- 
feats David Bruce with his fifty 
thousand Scots, iv., 123, 172. 
Philosophy of the Egyptians, i., 76. 

of Greece, i., 134 ; ii., 65- 

97 

■■ — of Greece and Rome, iii.» 
9-14, 141 ; full account of the 
great heathen philosofbers, i., 
134; ii., 65-^7; iii., 128, 140^ « 
fotsim. 

the Athenian schook 



abolished by Justinian, iii., 172 
Phocians, the sacred war, i.. 263. 
Phocion, Athenian commander, L. 

270,311; death of, 313. 
Phoenicians, their commerce and 

literature, i., 83 ; settle in Greece 

89. 
Pboroneus, king of Argos. L db 
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a JjhBtiiia and Tjcnttlas, Greek ptttri- Pompey, aons of, Ihetr wars, {▼. 
^arehs, iii., 279, 881. 294. 




»rtes conquers Persia, i., 180. 
ihegru, VI., 179. 

.19 and Scots, the, iii., I6d, S95. 
ietare- writing, an aid of bisiory, i., 

Iniidar, odes of, ii., 38. 
iffilt, afterward Lord Chatham, vi. 
M. 

Lord Chatham, Ti., 127, 



gi— , son of 
,t SI2, 213. 
,4>f«iu, poi 



port of Athens, L, 121, 
21&. 
:; yisistratos collects the 'Terses of 
,1 «■ Homer, ii., 33. 

^istratas, usurpation of, i., 174. 
u ^nsarro and Almagro conquer Peru, 
!▼., 291 ; their death, 293. 

3Vlagtte in Rome, ii., 201. 
flaisa, baillo of, i., 213; siege of, 
u 231. 

jt Plat«ans, the, i., 201. 

. flato^s opinions of Lycnrgus, i., 142 ; 

■^ Tisiis Sicily, ii., 217 ; writes the 

doctrine of Socrates, ii., 7A; the 

• Platonic philosophy, 81. 

;• Plautoa, plays of, ii., 319. 

Pliny, his philosophy and criticism, 
'. Ii., 25; iii., 11-14 
/ PUny, I he younger, writings and ad- 
V ministration of, li., 312 ; iii., 12. 
[ Platarch, the works of, ii., 02, 308. 
■ Ptoto, account of, i., 103. 

Poetry, its earliest objects, i., 51. 
PoeU of Greece, ii., 31. 
Pqggio, the Florentine, !▼., 101, 203 
Triand, faulty constitution of Po- 
land ; Augustus 11. deposed, 1704 ; 
restored by Russia, 1709 ; Angus 
tos 111. elected king, vi., 201 ; by 
Che influence of Russia Count Po 
niatowski elected king, 203; re- 
ligioui* contentions, 204 ; divimon 
of Poland by Russia, Prussia, and 
Aastria, 207; second and third 
partition, 200 ; final division, 310 
Priybtus, an accurate historian, ii., 

58. 
Polysperchon, i., 313. 
Pompey, Cneus, Roman command 
er, ii., 262; he joins Sylla, 266; 
distinguished in command, 268; 
is defeated by Julius Cesar, 287 ; 
la alain in Egypt, 280. 



Pontius, victorius Samnite, ii., 204. 

Poplicola, Pub! i us Valerius, ii., 140 

Porphyry and Philo, i., 84; iii.. 147. 

Porseona, king of iBiruria, ii., 141. 

Portugal, revolution, v., 201 - con 
stitutionof,203; Portugal attacked 
by Spain and defended by England, 
vi., 63 ; French army under Junot 
capture Lisbon ; royal family em- 
bark for the Brazils, 183 ; insur' 
reciion against tlie French ; lirit- 
ish army under Sir Arthur Wellea- 
ly arrive : battle of Vimiera, 186; 
country evacuated by the French ; 
French under General Soult in- 
vade Portugal, baule at Talavera, 
retreat of tbe French. 188. 

Portuguese, their nautical discover- 
ies, i., 30; v., 267. 

Posthumius, Roman consul, ii., 247. 

Pnetor, the Roman, office of, ii., 
199. 

Praxiteles, > Athenian sculptor, L, 
261, ii., 12. 

Presburg, treaty of, vi., 177. 

Presbyterians, the, iv., 271. 

Pri4«tliood, the ancient heathen, 1., 
58; promoters of science, 60. 

Priestley, Dc, vi., 268. 

Printing, art of, invented by John 
Guttenburg, iv., 205. 

Procles, descendant of Hercules, i. 
137. 

Proteus, fable explained, 1., 104. 

Prorogenes, painter, ii., 28. 

Prussia, union of Russia, Austria, 
and France against Prussia, vi., 
67 ; commencement of seven years* 
war, 58 ; Frederic the Great, 58 ; 
his extraordinary military move- 
ments, 59; peace with Russia and 
Sweden, 64 ; peace concluded with 
Austria at Unberisburg, 65; re- 
cent origin of the kingdom of 
Prussia, 233 ; the elector Frederic 
William, Frederic William If., 
2*24; Frederic William UI., 235; 
war with France, 236. 

Pssmmeticus, reign of, i., 68, 79. 

Ptolemy, Auletes, ii., 390. 

Lagus, narrative of, v., 35 ; 



geography or, 36. 

Philadelphus, iii, 144. 
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Ptoicny 1. Lagiw, king of Egypt, i., 

304 ; ii., 63. 

Philadelphiw, 1., 307. 

— EiiergetM, 1., 808. 

Pulcb«ria, daughter of Theodosius, 

Kovernii at CJoDatanliDople, iii., 

163, 1A5. 
Puliowa, defeat of Cbarlea XII. at, 

▼., 348. 
Punjab, the, ▼., 34. 
Funic ware, flret, li., 335 ; aecond, 

831; third. 346. 
Purple dye of Tyre, i., 67. 
Pydna, battle of, I., 331. 
Pyrainida, deacription of the, i., 71 
I^rrho and the Skepllea, it., 00. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirua, i., 317 ; ii., 

307, 831 ; iii.. 15. 
Pythagoras, i.. 76; aehool of, 134; 

hia traaamigratioD of the eoul,ii , 

69. 



Quebec founded. It., 397. 
Queane, du, French admiral, t.,S90 

R. 

Raffaelle d'Urbino, the moat excel- 
lent painter of the Italian acbool, 
a., 18 ; ▼., 1ft. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, cplonicea Vir 
ginia, iv., 396 ; expedition to Gui 
ana, and death of, v., 137 ; history 
written by, 376. 

Rami! lies. Marshal Villeroy defeated 
at, v., 2-/7, 

Ravenna, Odoacer besieged in, ill., 
171. 

Reformation, the, in England, iv., 
861, 273; writings of Wickliffe, 
372; the Lollards, 273; Henry 
VIII., 873; Edward VI., 277; in- 
crease of Protestantistn, 277; Eliz- 
abedi esiablisbes the Protestant 
religion, 379. 

Regulua attacks Carthage, ii., 227; 
his embassy and devotion, 228; 
death, 229. 

Religion, the first ideas of, i., 54; 
of China, v., 54, 56 ; of Egypt, i., 
65, 76, 80 ; of Greece and Rome, 
I., 102; ii., 99, 107, 114, 120, 126 ;| 
•f Brahma in India, v., 38 ; of 
tbe Scandinavians, iii., 180; the 
Mabommedan, 177. ■ 



iRepablics: Athens, I., 131, 156 > 
Lai*«d«mon, 146; Thebes, 150: 
Rome, ii., 139, 137, et »eq. 

Ret£, cardinal de, t., 149, 210. 

Rhodes, the Colossus destroyed, ih , 
319. 

Richard, duke of Normandy, iii., 305 

I., kinc 1^ England, reiga 

of, iv., 43. f^'idt Crusades. 

II., iv., 127 ; assassinated in 



Pontcfyaci Castle, 128. 

III., crimes of, iv., 166; 



crowned, 166 ; death on Boswortli 
Field, 167. 
Richelieu, cardinal, ▼., 194; repels 
Buckingham, 195; surrender oi 
Rochelle, 196; esiablisbes tbe 
French Academy, 198, 8G6, 209. 
, duke of Normandy, iii., 307. 



Robert, high steward of sfeoiland, 
succeeds to tbe thruneon tbe death 
of King David, iv., 178. 

III. of Scotland, iv., 172. 

Rodolph of Hapsburg, i v. , 95. ride 
Germany. 

11. of Germany, ▼., 804. 



Rollo, conqueats of the Normal! 
chief, iii., 374. 

Rome, ancient, i., 23; il., 98-330; 
iii., 9-177 ; Kings, Consuls, Gen- 
erals, are found in tbe tabular or- 
der of names ; many chief eventa 
and customs follov^ here: tbe 
Roman »diles, ii.,301 ; theiEqui, 
168, 164, 306; agrarian law, dis- 
putes regarding an, 160, 164 ; tbe 
Albans and Fidenates, 116; the 
Aveniine Mount, 168; augurs and 
aruapices, 108; books of Numa, 
112; quarrel of C. J. Orsar and 
C. Pompey, 269; dictatorship ol 
Caesar. 291 ; his death, 297: cna- 
didates, 185; defears of Caniw 
and Thrasymenus, 234, 235: se- 
cession of Capua to the state, 303 ; 
war with the (;ariha£inians, 153, 
210, 225; -Romans destroy Car- 
lhHge,250; censors, 186; censoa, 
126 ; ceniurics and classes. 124, 
157, 163; civil dissensions of the 
patrician and popular parties, 1^ 
146, 153: the civil war of CA-sar 
and the great Roman }iatriocs,2^; 
the cloacflB, 119; the comiiia, ISA, 
137,163,163; oomuionwealth and 
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consals, 132» 138, et seq.^ iii., 48- 
64; conqueaUi in Asia, it, 343 ; in 
Greece and Macedonia, 242, 247, 
251 ; conspiracy of Catiline, 271 ; 
cnnstituiion, iii., 65, 68, et passim ; 
RonnaQS destroy Corimli, ii., 251 ; 
customs, 113; dictators, 144, 168, 
et passim; decemviri, 165, 17 i, 
177; disregard of treaties, 135; 
divination and augury, 99, 1U7; 
embellishment of the city, 119, 
S96; theequites, 107; the Etrus- 
cans, or tlirurians, 98, 141, 195; 
fasts, 116 ; the flamen, 114 ; foun- 
dation of the city, 103 ; sedition of 
the Gracchi, 252 ; wars with the 
Gaols, 195; city destroyed by 
Brennas, 196; heit>ic deeds, 141 ; 
consternation at Rome on the ap- 
proach of Hannibal, 235; temple 
of, Janus, 1 16 ; the Jugurthiue 
war, 258 ; temple of Jupiter Cap- 
itolinus, 120; the Roman kings, 
103-136; the Latins, 101-203; 
laws and institutions, 107-115, 
122-137, 171; iii., 109; lectister- 
Binm, ceremony of superstition, 
iii., 191 ; defeat of Lepidus, 268 ; 
atrocities of Marina, Cinna, and 
Bylla, 263-268; marriage laws, 
184; summary of Roman manners, 
ii., 15-30; the citizens retire to 
Mons Sacer, ii., 148, 154; navy, 
226; iii., 46-48; war between Oc- 
tavius and Mark Antony, ii., 304 , 
omens, 108 ; origin of the ))eople, 
96 ; the Ptilatine Hill, 210 ; the Pa- 
pirian code, J73; patricians, pa- 
tres, or senators, 105; patrons, 
110; iii., 18; philosophy, iii., 9; 
the plague, ii., 191, 201 ; the pon- 
tifices, 118; power of the urban 
prstora, 199 ; war against Pyrrhus^ 
the Epirot, 207 ; religion of hea- 
then Borne, 107, 126 ; revolutions 
ef Lucius Junius Brutus against 
the kings, 128; of Virginius 
against the decemvirate, 179 ; of 
Cosar against the republic, 285, 
291 ; of Marcus Brutus to restore 
liberty, 297 ; wars against the Sa- 
bines, 104, 117, 167; against the 
Samnites, 202-205 ; the Salii, 1 14 ; 
■enate of Rome, 118-132 ; its con* 
teaui with the plebeians, 14^164, 



189 ; the war in Sicily, 226, et seq. $ 
the Social war, 263 ; siege of tSyr- 
acuse by Marcellus. 238 ; the Ta- 
rentine war, 2Q0; TariHsian rock, 
161; tribes and curiie, 105, 122; 
tribunes of the people, 148, 153; 
the military tribunes. 182; the 
first triumvirate, 275-282 ; iii., 53 ; 
the second triumvirate, ii., 300- 
304; the Twelve Tables, 171 ; the 
Veientes, iii., 140; siege of their 
city Veil, 190; temple of Vesta, 
115; vestal virgins, 115; law of 
Volero, 162; wars against the 
Volscians, 121, 156; warfiire, tac- 
tics, and art of besieging and de- 
fbnee, iii., 30-45. 

Rome : the empire founded, Octavi- 
us reigns with the style of Augus- 
tus, ii., 306 : iii , 65 ; reign of Ti 
berius [the Christian eraj, iii., 73 ; 
Caligula, 77 ; Claudius, 79 ; Nero, 
82 ; Galba. 86 ; Otho, 86, 91 ; Vitel- 
lius, 87 ; Vespasian, 89; Titus, 91 ; 
Domitian,93; Nerva,94; Trajan, 
95; Adrian, 97; Antoninus Pius, 
101 ; the Antonines, 99 ; Marcus 
Aurelius, 101; Commodus, 105; 
8. Severus, 107; Caracalla, 110; 
Aurelian, 112; Diocletian, 112; 
Maximian, 114; Constantino th6 
Great, 1 15 ; he changes the seat of 
empire to Byzantium, 117; Con- 
stantius, 127 ; Julian, 128 ; Jovian, 
134 ; Valentinian and Valens, 135; 
Theodosius the Great, 138; final 
establishment of Christianity in 
the Roman empire, 140. For the 
Lower Greek, or Eastern Empire 
of the Romans, vide Constantino- 
ple. 

Rome, V^estern Empire, governed by 
Constans, iii., 127 ; ravages of the 
Saxons, Alemaimi, and Franks, 
128; the Western capital under 
Honorius, son of Theodosius,.157 ; 
part of the Spanish province con- 
quered by Vandals and Alani. 161 ; 
and Italy invaded by Alarie the 
Goth, 160-162; treaty with the 
Goths, 162 ; causes of the Roman 
weakness and success of the bar- 
barian hordes, 169 ; the Western 
Empire terminated wir.h Augaa> 
toluli, 169; Odoooer beoomin 
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king of Italy IM; the city taken 
by Belisaritts, 174 ; rebuilt by To- 
lila, 175; defended against the 
Saracens 285* 
Rome, Modem, lU., 195; the new 
•miiire of the West, 242 ; affairs 
of the church and progress of the 
papal dominion, 147. 245, 258, 260, 
S63, 266; Pope Nicholas, 276; 
Joan, 277 ; temporal dominions of 
the papacy, 328, 289; Leo III. 
crowns Charlemagne in Rome, 
246 ; Gregory IV.. 268 ; its consuls 
in the time of Pope Leo IV.. 276 ; 
claim of spiritual rule in Chris- 
tendom. 276 ; succession of pones 
from Serglus III. to John XlX., 
288-290 ; absolute power of popes 



Gregory IX and Innocent 1 
63 ; John XXII., 99 ; the popes in 
Avignon, 100; Clement VII. and 
John XXIII., 100; the reformation 
of the church ; Hues, Jerome o' 
Prague: and Wickliffe, 100, 101 ; 
Clennenc XL issues famous bull 
unigenituSf vi , 245; Ganganelli, 
under name of Clement XIV., 
made pope, 246 ; Pius VI obliged 
to cede much of the papal states to 
France; resides in France, 249; 
Pius VII. concludes concordat 
with France ; Rome declared by 
Napoleon a free im])erial city; 
pope resides in France, 250. 

Romulus, reigp of, ii., 103. 

Roxana, daughter of Oxyartea, L, 
301,314. 

Bubens, florid style of, t., 20. 

Bufinus, minister of Arcadiua, slain, 
iii., 158. 

Rupert, prince, at Worcester and 
Edgehill,T., 141,206. 

Russia, invasion of the Roman em- 
pire by Muscovites or Russians, 
iii., 275 ; dominions described, ▼., 
S38 ; the czara scquire Novogorod 
and Moscow, 239 ; Alexis Michael- 
owitz, 240; victories of Jermack 
over the Tartar nations, 239 ; So- 

fhia, daughter of Phndor, 240; 
eter the' Great, 240; the Stre- 
lilzes or militia, 241, 243; he cre- 
ates a fleet and defeats the Turks 
in the Black Sea, 241 ; Tisits Eng- 
land, 242; raises an army, 243; 



oppoaoA to the hero of fiweden, 
244 ; ware, 245 ; he is defeated at 
Narva. 245; is victorious at Pul- 
town, 248 ; his designs, 254 ; the 
Turks support cause of Charles, 
249 ; and surround Peier, who ca> 
pitulaie!«,249; his designs against 
rereia, 254 ; Alexis Peirowiiz op- 
poses bis father's reforms, and 
Is put to death by Peter, 255; 
the Empress Catharine, 255 : Pe- 
ter the Great, ▼!., 50, 228 ; power 
and resources of Russia, 50 ; death 
of Elizabeth and succession of Pe- 
ter III., 64; Catharine II., 64; 
Catharine I., 228 ; Peter II., Anne, 
229; Elizabeth, 230; Peter III., 
Catharine II., 231 ; gigantic plans 
of C'aiharine II. ; war with the 
Turks; Paul I., 232; strange 
character of Paul ; is assassina- 
ted ; succeeded by Alexander, S33. 
ffRuyter, Admiral de, ▼., 151, 218, 
220. 
Ryawick, peace of, ▼., 224. 



S. 

Sabatei Sevi, the impostor, ▼., 217. 

Sabines, the, Italian nation, 11., I04k 
111,112,117,167. 

Sacerdotal order of Rome, iii., 144. 

Sacred war, the, i., 264. 

Saguntum, siege of, ii., 231,233. 

Saladin, the Paracen, iv., 65. 

Salamis, sea-fight of, L, 211. 

Sallust, histories of, ii., 322. 

Salmanazar, the captivity under, L 
179. 

Salvianus, bishop or Marseilles, SL, 
194. 

Samnites, the Italian nation, U., SOB, 
203. 

Samnium, city of, ii., 90S. 

Sanchoniatho, earliest proftne wii 
ter, i^ 21, 84. 

Sanscrit language, the, v., 38. 

Sapores I. and II., Parthian or Per> 
sian monarchs ; inroads into the 
Eastern empire, iii., 118, 128; is at- 
tacked in Assyria by Julian, 133. 

Saracens, their empire, 1., 26; iii, 
220 ; they occupy Sicily. 285 ; be 
siege Rome, 285, 182; they sttb> 
due the Visigoths in Spain, 283 

Sardanapalus, i., 37, 38- 
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Siirdis, in Lydia, 1,200. 

Serniaitans, itieir inroad into Morsia 
and Paniioitia, iii., 128.. 

Saturn, tradiiioii of, I, 103. 

Sarage nations, condition of, i., 99. 

Skuons estabiisb tlieir governmeot 
in Britain, iii., 160. 

Seanderbeg, his success against the 
Turks, iv., 139. 

Scandinavia, genius and Institutions 
of the Gociiic nations, iii., 177- 
192; religion of the Scandinavi- 
ans, 180. 

Sciences, invention of, i., 56 ; trans- 
mission of, 62 ; in Egypt, 7ft, 172 ; 
their origin, v., CI ; progress of 
science and literature to the 18th 
century, iv., 190-207, 224 ; v., 157- 
880 ; progress of science during 
the i8ih century, vi., 264-271. 

Selpio, triumphs of S. Ar'ricanus, ii., 
241 ; accusation and defeoce, 244 ; 
his retirement, iii., 15. 

Scipio Asiaiicus, ii., 243, 246. 

Eintiianus, ii., 250. 

■ Publius, campaign and death 
of, ii., 233, 234. 

Scotia, Nova, colony of the English, 
iv., 298. 

Scotland, ancient constitution of, !., 
29; the Caledonians and Scots, 
ill., 166, 295; reigns of Donald 
Bane and Alexander I., iv., 109 ; 
invasions by Edward I., 107; 
raign of Malcolm IV., 110; Wil 
liam the Lion, 110; King David, 
109 ; Alexander UL, 110 ; his con- 
tested succession, 110 ; Baliol and 
Bruca, 1 11 ; William Wallace op- 
poaies Edward, 1 12 ; Kobert Bruce, 
116; battle of Bannockburn, 117; 
reigns of the kings of the house of 
Stuart, 170, et seq.; James IV. 
shiin at Flodden, 180-181 ; James 
v., 182; Queen Mary, misfor- 
.tunes of, 165, et teq. ; King James 
VL, v., 114 ; his succession to the 
Bnglish throne, 125; rebellion, 
1715; arrival of the Pretender; 
battle of Dumblane, vi., 20. 
^ripmres, the Holy, are the origin 
of history, 21, 41, 63; heathen 
mytliology copied the chief per- 
sonages of the Mosaic history, 
103 ; the Septuagiut, ill., 144. 



Sealptare, Grecian, ti., 18. 

Sculptures, ancient, copied on coia 
i.,53. 

Scylax, his expedition to the ladof 
v., 34. 

Scythia invaded by Darius, i., 184k 
191. 

Scythians, their immigration ftom 
Asia into Europe, iii., 178. 

Sebastian, Don, king of Portugal, ▼,» 
84. 

SeleucidB, era of the, i., 305. 

Seleucus, reign of, i., 304; he ex 
tends his authority over India, t. 
35. 

Seiim I., v., 26. 

— II. takes Cyprus, v., 27. 

Semiramis, splendour and power o( 
i-,37. 

Seneca, opinions of, ii., 23, 246. 

dennacherib assassinated, 1., 179. 

Sepulture of the Egyptians, i., 67, 
72. 

Sei;giU8 III., pope, ill., 288. 

Sertorius, war in Spain, ii., 268 

Servilius, Roman consul, it, 146. 

Servius, s^ulpiiius. tribune, ii., 197. 

, Tutlitts, sixth king of Rome, 

ii., 121. 

Sesostris, power and conquests of, 
i., 39 ; inquiry, 78. 

Severus, Septimius, Roman empa 
ror, iii., 107. 

Seville, treaty of, vi., 15. 

siforza, Francis, duke of Milan, ir., 
147, 248. 

, Ludovic, duke of Milan, It., 

147. 

Shakspeare, William, v., 273. 

Shepherd kings in Egypt, i., 39. 

Sicily, the Athenians invade, i. , 233 , 
i|s early history, ii., 214 ; kings ot 
Syracuse, 215-218 ; the Carthagin- 
ian power and wars in, 2i9-SKll ; 
Syracuse besieged, i., 133; and 
destroyed, ii, 238-240; conquered 
by the Saracens, iii.. 285. 

Sicilian vespers, iv., 86. 

Sidon, history of, 1., 86; colonies o(; 
86 ; burned by its citizens, 273. 

Sieges, memorable : Agrigentum, 
U., 226; Athens, 1., 237; Plats, 
231 ; Saguntum, ii., 231,233 ; Syr* 
acuse, L, 133; ii., 237; Thebes, 
i., 121; Troy, 125; TyrOf Saft- 
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Vein II., IM; Vienna by tlM»| 

Turks, T., 221 ; ▼!., IM. 
Sifga, or Odin, expedition of the 

iSeythian, lii., 179. 
Siglamund, emperor of Germany, 

fv., 100, 94U 
Bimon Moiufort, eail of Leicester, 

It., 88, 102 
Blaves of Greece and Rome, i., 152, 

332. 
Smerdis. 1., 181 
Smith, Dr. Adam, i , 133. 
Snorro Scarleaon, Icelsndic writer, 

tit, 181. 
Sobieski, John, fcinf of Poland, 

ssTes Vienna ftom the Turks, t., 

221. 
Social war, the, ii., 283. 
Socrates, trial of, i., 162, 941 ; doc- 
trines oT, U., 75. 
Solomon, the Wisdom of, i., 57. 
Solon, lawgiver of Athens, i., 138, 

150, 175. 331. 
Solyman, Hungarian king. It., 248. 
— — — — the Magnificent takes 



Rhodes fh>m tbe Knigbts of St. 

John, ▼., 20. 
Sophia, prinosss, of Russia, t., 240. 
Sophists of Athens, ii., 75. 
Sophocle% and Euripides, i., 261; 

U.,44,40. 
Boult, Msrshal, ▼!., 188. 
Ik>uib Sea Scheme, vi., 27. 
Spain, Roman wars in : Saguntnm, 

ii., 233 ; valour and prudence of 

Serforius, 268; the Vahdals in, 

iii., 161 ; the Visigothic power in, 

202; Mohammedan or Saracenic 

kingdoms, 272, 882; the first 

Spanish kings, 283 ; Moorish king- 
dom of Cot^ova, 2S4 ; Muza and 

Tariff, 282; Charles V. (king 'Of] Sully, duke of, v., 100, 102. 

Spsin), the emperor, It., 242-260; 

revolt of the l)fef heriands from tbe 

dominion of Philip II., v., 78 : the 

Armada, 66; Philip Hi., 199; 

Philip IV., 202 ; Philip V., his sue- 

cession to the crown, 203, 235; 

war with England, vi., 25 ; fleet 

defeated by English under Admiral 

Byng, 25; accedes to quadruple 

alliance, 26; death of Ferdinand 

VI., 61 ; accession of Charles HI , 

62; family compact between tbe 

Bourbon princes, 62 ; Cfiaries IV., 



182; war with Franetf Frensk 
successes, peace concluded, 183; 
declares war against Enrland, de- 
feat of Spanish fleet by Lord Nel- 
son St Trsfslgar, 183; Charles 
VI. resigns in favour of his son 
Ferdinsnd V]I. ; Napoleon com 
pels Charles to reiHime his an 
thoriiy. and then resign the crown 
in favour of Joseph Bonaparte ; 
both Charles and Ferdinand pris- 
oners in France; Spaniarda riseia 
opposition to tbe French, 185; 
English army under Sir Joho 
Moore enters Spain ; battle of Co- 
runna ; death of Sir John Moore ; 
Napoleon takes command of tbe 
Frvnch armies. 187 ; abolishes tbe 
inquisition, 188; battle of Sala- 
manca ; English under Lord Wel- 
lington enter Madrid ; battle of 
Vittoria ; evacuation of Spain by 
the French, 191 ; Ferdinand re- 
turns to Madrid, 192. 

Spires, the diet of, iv., 271. 

Stafford, Viscount, executed, ▼., 165. 

Star-chamber, arbitrary Jurisdictkn 
of the, v., 133, 135. 

Stephen UI., the pope, letter of, lii., 
228. 

Stilicho, minister and general, d» 
fenda tbe Roman empire againM 
the Goths, iii., 158; success, 160; 
he is beheaded, 161. 

Stoic philosophy sstablished by Zs- 
no, ii., 91 ; iii., 14. 

Stonehenge, Druidical temple, UL, 
188. 

Strafford, earl of, ministefof Cbarlai 
I., v., 136 ; beheaded, 138. 

Suevi, the, iii., 161. 



Sulpitius, Roman tribune, iL, 101 

Sundials, iii., 18. 

Suwaroff, vi., 164. 

Sweden, extent of the oonquests :f 
Odin or Sigga, iii., 179 ; Protestaat 
reformed religion established, 1% 
279; alliance with England, v., 
163; Christina, abdication of 
queen, 21*2 ; reign of Charles XIL, 
t., 244-253 ; Charles XII., Freder- 
ic I.. Adolphus Frederic, GuittB- 
vus IIL, vi.. 228 : assassination of 
GustftTua HI., Gustavus IV., 230 
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i3«reden obtains Norway ; Barna* 
dmte elected cro*vn-priDee ; auc- 
oeeds to the throne, 340. 

Swiiaerlaod, conrederation of the 
autes, iT , 05-97 ; religious dissen 
tions ; war with France, vi., 243, 
944. 

■yasrins, Roman governor in Gaal 
iu., 232. 

Sylia, acUons and government of the 
dictator, li., 263 ; military fame, 
S63; impeached, 265; marches 
against Miihridates, 265 ; his cruel 
proscripiions in Kome, 266; dic- 
tator, 267 ; he resigns, 267 ; death, 
268. 

Syracttfle, i., 133; attacked by the 
Athenians, 233; foundation and 
colonies, ii., 215 ; besieged by Mar^ 
cellus,238; destroyed. 240. 

Syria, kingdom of, i., 306. 

T. 

Tables, public, at Sparta, !., 140. 

, the Twelve, laws of the Ro- 
mans, ii., 171 ; tii., 17. 

■meitus, writings of, ii., 308, 324 ; on 
the religion of the Germans, ill., 
187; of the Gauls, 100. 

TMIeyrand, Perigord, vi., 166. 

Tlunertane, conquests of, ▼., 3& 

Tarentines, war of the, li., 206. 

Taiquinius Priscus, reign of. it., 1 18. 

Superbus, ii., 127; the 

king's expulsion from Uome, 129, 
141 ; his sons slain in action, 144 



the Glemsalemme Liberata 
of, T., 269. 
Tfetios, king of the Sabines, U., 111. 

Tell, William, Ir., 95. ^ - , ..,«.. ^. 

Templars, knights, pcrsecuUon of Titus, the good emperor, lii., 92; his 



chaneter of, 904; baoishinealf 

216, 217. 

Theodoric the Goth defeats Odoacer, 
iii., 169-171; he succeeds hlmaa 
king of Italy, ¥71 ; death, 172 ; bis 
government, 195, 196 ; his tolerant 
character, 198. 

Theodosius, the emperor, overturn* 
the pagan temples and hierarchy^ 
iii., 150-154. 

II., code of, iii., 164; 

reign, 165. 

Theramenes, trial at Athens of, 1., 
239. 

Thermopyln, meeting of the Am- 
phictyonic Council at, i., OS ; the 
Persians slay Leonldas at, TXn, 

Theseus, raign of, i., 114. 

, temple of, il., 13. 

Thou, de, the historian, ▼., 278. 

Thracians, the, i., 276. 

Tbrasybulus, enterprise of, 1., 240. 

Thncydides, his character, i., 223; 
banished, 235; history by, 226, 
230 ; life of, ii., 54. 

Tierstiern, counts of, iv., 89. 

Tiglath-pilezer, conquests of, 1., 179. 

Tilley, general, defeated at Leipsie, 
▼ 206. 

Tilsit, treaty of, vi., 180. 

Time, measurement of, progress ot 
the art, iii., 17; striking clocks in- 
vented, 350. 

Timoleon, {wtriotism of, ii., 218. 

Timurbek or Tamerlane, bis con- 
quests and toleration, iv., 197. 

TipiMio Saib, tI., 141, 250. 

Titans, the, i., 89, 101. 

Titian, the Flemish school of paint- 
ing, T., 16. 



the, iv., 04. 

Terence, comedies of, li., 319. 

Terentius or Terentillns, ii., 165. 

Testament, New, iii., 144 ; iv., 272. 

Tetxers absolutions, iv., 268. 

rhales, prediction of an eclipse by, I., 
75, 134 ; moral doctrines of, ii., 66. 

Tbebes or Theba», republic, i., 123, 
250-259 : its |X>wer declines on the 
death of Epaminondas, 260 ; op- 
poses Philip, 369 ; the city is de- 
stroyed by Alexander, 276. 

Thebes, of Egypt, temples, 1., 182. 

Tbemistocles, proposal of, 1., 171 ; 



capture and destruction of Jerusa 

lem, 91. 
Toniyris, queen, I., 181. 
Torquaius defeats the Latins, il., 

203 ; puts his valiant son to death, 

204 
Totila, the Gothic chief, retakes 

Romefirom Belisarius,iii., 175, 199 
Toulouse, count of, iv., 87. 
Trajan, reign of the emperor, iii., 05 ; 

column of, il, 16. 
Tribunes, Roman, of the peopis, ii 

148, 153 ;'the military, 182. 
Trissino, epic poem of, v., 266. 
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IMmnTfraiM 9t HUtauit the flnt, IL, 
37» ; iii , 53 ; tbe aecood, »., SOO. 

Tromp, Van, Admiral, t., 151. 

Troubadoum, romance, !▼., 197. 

Troy, aien of. i., 93 ; era of the war, 
11 1, 1 15, 134 ; the entire history of 
it doabted, ii., 34. 

Taisto, German lei^islator, f., 53. 

Tttiiiu Uoetiliua, king of Rome, ii., 
116. 

ToraelliDe, taiatorieal epitome by, 1., 
14. 

Torenne, opponent of Marlboroagh, 
▼.,310; his campaigns, 316; he is 
killed by a ean non-ball when op- 
posed to Monteeueuli, 380. 

Turks and Turcomans, their irrup- 
tion into the empire of the Califs, 
If .,54 ; the sultans, 186-140 ; they 
take Constantinople, 141 ; their 
empire established, 143-145. 

Tuscan architecture (the Etrus- 
cans), ii., 15. 

Twelve Tftbles of Roman law, i., 
44 : iii., 17. 

Tyre, its commerce and wealth, L, 
86 ; its destruction, 87 ; New Tyre 
taken by Alexander, 87; ooin- 
meree with India, 87. 

Tyrone, account of (yNeill, earl of, 

T.,121 

U. 

UlysMs, king ofltbaca, 11., 34. 

Umphraviile, Gilbert de, earl of An- 
gus, iv., 111. 

Urt«n II., the pope, preaches the 
crusade, ir., 57. 

UseAii arts, the, ii., 

Utrecht, peace of, v., 330. 

V. 

Valentinian II., sueeeeds Honorius 

at Home, iii., 164, 165, 168. 
Valerius, Marcus, Roman dictator, 

U., 147, 156. 

Messala, iii., 18. 

Pttblius, consul, Ii., 167, 

183, 183. 
Vandals, conquests of tbe, iii., 161 ; 

empire in Africa, 174. 
Vane, Plr Harry, ▼., 137. 
Varro defeated by Hannibal, ii., 335, 

336. 
■ ' , Roman author, U., 333. 
Vasa, Erie, !▼., 968. 



Vasa, GnstaTW, It, 109: kiag cf 

Sweden, 360. 
Veientes, the, ii.. 111. 
Veii besieged by the Romans^ iL 

190; taken, 103. 
Vendee, la, vi., 150. 
Vend6me, duke of, ▼.,310; battle of 

Cassano, 338; Villa VIriosa, 330. 
Venice, the city founded on islands 

iii., 108 ; Iv., 90, 156 ; its captun 

by the French, vi., 348. 
Vespasian, a valiant general, sue- 

ceeds to the empire of Romie, iii., 

00. 
Vesuvius, eruptions of Mount, iiL, 

196. 
Victor, Amadeus, ▼{., 15. 
Vienna, relief of, by John Sobieiki, 

▼., 331 ; second treaty of. ▼!., 15; 

Convention of 1738-17 ; treaty of 

1809, )»5; Congreasof,333; trea- 
ty of 1815, 309. 
Villars, the duke de, an ezcelieat 

general and engineer, ▼., 336. 
Virgil, imitations by, ii., 36 ; cha^ 

acter of his poetry, 337. 
Virginia, daughter of Virginius the 

Roman, ii., 17»-I83. 
Visigoths, or Western Goths, iii.t 

303 ; their lawa, 303-308. 
Vitellius overthrows Otho and suc- 
ceeds to the empire, iii., 88, 80. 
Volero, law proposed by this tribune^ 

ii., 163. 
Volscians, the, 11., 146-184. 
Voltaire's historical works, iii., 193; 

his tragediet, ▼., 377 ; vi., 395. 

W. 

Wallace, William, iv., 113: 
Walpole, Sir Robert, ▼!., 38. 
Washington, vi., 77. 
Wellington, duke of, ▼!., 186, 191. 
Werner, vi., 881. 
Western Empire of Home, i., 35. 
West India islands, the Caribbeea 

and Jamaica discovered, iv., 381. 
West Indies, the French islands oi 

Antilles, iv., 338 
Westphalia, peace ot; ▼., 307, Sbd. 
Wickliflb, iv., 100, 139. 
Wilkes, vi., 67. 
William the Conqueror, severity ol 

his government, 1., 37. 

Ill and Queen Mary IL 
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r., 17t ; IPrineo of Orange, 319 ; be 

is defeated at Steenkirk and Ner- 

Tvinde, 233. 
WiUiam I., prince of Orange, v., 

77; assassinated, 79; William II. 

and III., 83. 
— — , surnamed the Lion, king 

of Scotland, i¥., 110. 
Wit, John de, grand pensionary of 

Scotland, ▼., 218. 
Wit, Cornelius de, v., 218. 
Wittenagemot, the Saxon, L, 27 
Wolfe, General, vi., 61. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, ir., 243, 274. 
Writing, invention of, t, 48, 83. 

X. 

Xeooption, the retreat of ttao ten 
Ihouaaiftl Greeks, i., 243 ; his life 
writLiga, U., 56, 7§. 



Xerxe* Invade* Greece, !., 905 ; is 

assassinated in Persia, S14. 
Ximenes, Cardinal, iv., 207. 

Z. 

Zachary, pope, iil., 226. 

Zama, defeat of Hannihal at, ii., 94l» 

244. 
Zendavista doctrineli, I., 190-196. 
Zeno, the emperor, iii., 168, 170. 
Zeno, Zenophanes, and Pannenideai 

li., 73. 

Zeno, founder of the Stoics, ii., 9S 
Zeuzis, Grecian painter, ii., 26. 
Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, i., 190 j fll., 

145, 219. 
Zoroaster the Second, 1., IPI 
Zuinglius, iv , 267. 
ZCirich, town ot, ir., 7f 
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ROYAL DYNASTIES. 



ISEABL. 

B.C. 
^ud.. 1005 

LiTid and Iihboeheth 1055 

David sole king 1148 

Solomon 1015 



Aehoboam 
Abia 



B.C. 

975 
958 
955 



B.O. 

Jeroboam I.. 975 

Nadab 954 

Baasa ...... 953 



Jeboaapbat.. 914lEla 930 

Jorem 889|Zimri 929 

Abaxiah.... 885|Ahab 918 

Atbaliah.... 884lAbaziata .... 897 



JUOAH. 

B.C. 

Joaeh 878 

Amasiab.... 838 
UzziahorAz- 

ariab 809 

Jotbam 757 

Abas 741 

Heaekiah ... 736 
Manasaes... 607 

Amon 642 

Josiah 040 

Jehoakaz I g^^ 
J«hoiakira J ***" 
Zedekiah .*» sXfl 



ISRAKt. 

B.O 

Joram 898 

Jebu 884 

Jehoabaz ... 856 

Joasb 839 

Jeroboam II. 823 
Zaebariab .. 771 
Menahem .. 770 

Pekaiah 760 

Pekab 758 

Hoahea 729 

Samariah . . . 721 



PcRiu, KxNflB or. 

B.C. 

Cyms...* 559 

Cambyaes 529 

Smerdia Magus. . . 522 
Darina I. son of 

Hystaapes 521 

Xerxea 1 485 

Ariaxerxes L 454 

Xerxea II 425 

SogdianuB 484 

Darius 11. Nothus. 423 
Aruaerxea II..... 404 

Aruzerxea ill 358 

Arses or Arogos.. 337 
Dariua 11. Oodoma- 

niw 335 

Under the Gnseka and 
Parthians from 331 

B.C. to 296. A.D. 

VI. — D d 



Satsanian Dyiuuty. 

A.D. 

Ardisheer Babigan, 
called by (he Ro- 
mans Artaxerxes 226 

Shabpoor L 240 

Hoormnz 1 271 

Babaram 1 272 

Baharam II 276 

Rabaram III 893 

Narsi S93 

Hoormuz II 303 

Shabpoor 11 310 

Ardisheer II 381 

8hahpoor HI 385 

Baharam IV 390 

Yezd^jird-Ulathim. 404 

Bahnram V 420 

Yezdejird II. ..... . 438 

Firoze 458 

Pallas 484 



A.1> 

Kobad 486 

Noosheerwan 531 

Hoormuz III 57& 

Baharam Choubeen 590 
Khoosroo Purveez. 591 

Sheruyeh 028 

Shah-Sherrendeh . 631 

Ar£em>dohkt 632 

Yezdejird III 63S 



MoDKRK Persia. 

SiLffanean Dynasty, 

ShahlsmaU 1504 

Tamasp 152S 

Ismail II 1576 

Mohammed Meer- 

za 1577 

Abbas tbe Great.. 1581 
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A.D. 

Stm Meena, or 
ShabSuflbe.... 1637 

AbbM II 1041 

Snffee Meena, or 
Sbah SueleiniAn 16M 

noomein 16V4 

Mabmood(theAff- 

S'lan) 17S8 
nff (tiM Aff- 

Shan) 1795 

Tamaap II. aoa of 

Uooaaein 1730 

Nadir »hab 1732 

AdilSbab 1747 

InterresAum 1750 

Kerreem Kban* • • 1753 

Interrbgnum 1779 

Looir Ali Kban.. 17d9 
A ga Mohammed.. 1795 
Futteh Ali Khan 

(preaent king). . 1790 



Macbdom, Kikos or. 

B.C. 

Fbilip, aon of A- 

myntaa 360 

Alexander the Gt.. 336 
Philip Aridew.... 333 

Caraander 310 

Antipater ) aoa 

Alexander) ^^ 

DemetriuB S94 

Pyrrhus S86 

For 10 yeara twelve 

kinga 278 

Aatigonua I. Gona- 

tua 277 

Demetrius II 243 

▲ntigonus II. Do- 

aon 332 

Philip 211 

Perseua 179 



B.C. 

AttalQa1II.PhUoRi- 
etor 138 



PERGAiina, KiNoa or. 

Philetarua S83 

BumenesI 903 

AttalUR 1 941 

Eiunenea II 197 

Aitalus II. Pbila- 
delphua 159 



Stbia, Kings or. 

Seleucua Nieator. . 312 
Antiochua 1. Soter. 280 
Anciochua II. Otds- 901 
8eleuctta II. Callin- 

iuua 940 

Seleucua III. Ce- 

raunua 926 

Antiorhua III. the ' 

Great 923 

Seleucua II. Pbilop- 

ater 187 

Antiocbttsrv 175 

AniiochuaV 164 

Demetrius I. Soter 102 
Alexander Kalas.. 15d 
Demetrius II. Nica* 

tor 146 

AntiocbuaVI 144 

Diodotua 143 

AntiochuaVn 139 

Demetrius II. rea- 

twatioo of 130 

Alexander Zebina..l37 
Antiochua VIll.... 123 
Philip and Deme- ) 

trius \ 

Tigranes, king of 

Armenia 83 

Antiochua IX. Aai 

aticua 69 



B.C. 

Ptolemy VmPbj'B- 

eon ••• 145 

Ptolemy IX. Lm- } 

thyrua V 116 

Cleopatra > 

Alexander I «<m| 

Cleopatra | *"" 

Ptolemy Lathyms, 

restoraticMi oT. . . . 88 
Cleopatra n. i Qm 

Alexander IL( " 

Ptolemy Alexander 

III 80 

Ptolemy Diony- ) ^ 

aiua Attletes. . f 
Ptolemy Dimiy- i 

aiua a \ 51 

Cleopatra III.. . • i 
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Egypt, Kings of. 

Ptolemy T 323 

Ptolemy II. Pbila- 

delpbofl 284 

Ptolemy III. Ever- 

getes 246 

Ptolemy IV. Phi- 

iopater 921 

Ptnlemr V. Epipba- 

nea .' 204 

Ptolemy VI. Phi- 

lometor ... 180 

Ptolemy VIL Phi- 

lomelor 150 



JuDBA, Kings or. 

Hyrcanua I. (Ifigh 

Priest) 136 

Aristobulus 1 105 

Alexander Jananl 104 
Alexandra ........ 78 

Hyrcanua U. and i ^ 
Aristobulus n... ( 

Hjrrcanus II 63 

Antigonns 40 

HenKlea the Great 37 
Arcbelaus I 

AJk 

Judea, a Roman 

province 8 

Agrippa S7 



RoMB, Kings or. 

BC 

Romulus 758 

Numa.Pampilltta. . 719 
TuUus Hnstilius.. 672 
Anctts Martina.... 640 
Tarquinjus Priacna 616 
Serviua TuUina... 578 
Tarquiniua Snper- 

bua 534 

Republic for 461 yeara 



Emfbrorb. 



Auguatoa. 



31 
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A.D. 

Tiberiofl 14 

Caligula 37 

Ciaudius 41 

Nero 54 

Galba 68 

Ocho ) 

Viielliua \ 69 

Vespasian ) 

Tllui 79 

Domitian 61 

Nenra 96 

Trajaa 98 

Adrian 117 

Antoninus Pius... 138 
Uarcos Aureliua ) 

and } 161 

Lucius Vems ) 

Cominodus 180 

Pfeitinax and Julia- 
nas 193 

fieptimins -Seyerua 193 
Cajracalla and Gela 21 1 
OpitiuaMacrinus.. 217 
Blagabalua Antoui- 

us 218 

Alexander Seyerua 222 

Maximinua 235 

The two Gordiana 236 
Maximus, Pupie- 
nus, and Balbi- 

nus 237 

Gordian junior-... 238 
Pbilip ibe Arabian 244 

Decina 249 

Gallua, Hoatilia- j 

nns \ 251 

Volusianua S 

iEmilianus, Valeri- 
anua, and Gallie- 

nus 254 

Gallienus alone . . . 260 

CSaudiua 268 

Aurelian 270 

Tacitus 275 

Florianus ? ota 

Pn>bas 5' 

Marcus Aurelius 

Carus 282 

Diociesian 284 

Dioclosian ic Max- 

imianua 286 

Coosuntioa Chlo- 
ma and Galerius 
. Uaziimantta ... 304 



A.D. 

Conatantine I. the 

Great 306 

Coiiaiantine II., 
Const ans, and 
Constantius .... 337 

Julian 361 

Jovian 363 

Valentinian I. and 

Vaiena 364 

Gratian, Valeniini- 
an II., and Tbeo- 

dosius 1 375 

Honorius 395 

Valentinian III 424 

Maximua 455 

Aviius 456 

Majorianua 457 

Severus 461 

Anthemiua 467 

Olybrius 472 

Glycerius 473 

Julius-Nepos 474 

Romulus Augustus 475 

Bishops op Roaia. 

St. Linus 67 

St. Cletus, oir Ana- 

cletus 78 

St. Ciement 1 91 

Evaristus. 100 

Alexander! 108 

Sixtus 1 116 

Telespborus 126 

Hyginus 137 

Pius 1 141 

Anicetus 157 

Soter 168 

Eleutherus 177 

Victor 192 

Zephkinns 201 

Calixtus 219 

Urban 1 234 

Pontianus 231 

Anterius Fabianus 235 

Cornelius 251 

Lucius 253 

Stephen ••• 255 

Sixtus II 257 

Dionysius 259 

Felix I. 271 

Eutychianus 275 

Caius 263 

Marcellinus 296 

MarceUoa 904 



A.D. 

Eusebius .. M9 

Melchiades 311 

^Silvester • 314 

Marcus 336 

Julius 337 

Liberius 352 

Dam.isus 367 

Siricius 3tj5 

Anastatius 398 

Innocent 1 403 

Zoeimus 417 

Boniface 1 418 

Celesiinua 423 

Sixtus III 432 

Leo the Saint 440 

Hilary 461 

Simplicius 467 

Felix II 483 

Geiasius 493 

Anastatius 490 

Symtnacbua 498 

Hormisdas 514 

John 1 523 

Felix III 526 

Boniface II 530 

John II 532 

Agapetua 535 

Sylverius 536 

Vigilius 540 

Pelagius 1 556 

John III 560 

Benedict 573 

Pelagiuall 577 

Gregory the Great. 590 

POFES. 

Sabinianua 604 

Boniface II! 606 

Boniface IV 607 

Oeuadedit 614 

BoniAice V , 617 

Honoriua 1 625 

Severinns 639 

John IV 639 

Tbeodorua 641 

.Martin 1 649 

Eugenlna 655 

Viiatianua 65ft 

Adeodatna 669 

Domnua 676 

Agathon 678 

Leo II 683 

Benedict IL 664 
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ROYAL DYNASTIBS. 



JobnV 

Conon 

8ergiiu 

John VI 

Jobn VIL 

Binsiniut I. Con- 

■tanilne 

Gregory II 

Gregory ni.>* 

Zacbary 

Biephen II. and UL 

Paul I 

Stephen IV 

Adrian L 

Leo III 

Stephen V. 

Pascal I 

EugeniUB II 

Valentin 

Gregory IV 

Sergius II 

Leo IV 

Vopo Joan, ac- ) 

cording to some > 
Benedict III. > 

Nicholan I 

Adrian II 

John Vni 

Martin II 

Adrian III 

Stephen VI 

Formosus 

Boniface VI. > 
Stephen VII. ( •'•• 
Theodoruall. ) 
John IX. J •• 

Benedict IV 

1^ V. l 

Christopher ( •*" 

Sergius II I 

Anastatius III 

Lando 

JohnX 

Leo VI. 

Stephen VIII 

John XI. • 

Leo VII 

Stephen IX 

Martin III 

Agapetus II 

John XII 

Leo VIII 

BanedictV 

JohnXm 



68G 
887 
701 
705 



708 
714 
731 
741 
752 
757 
708 
772 
795 
816 
817 
824 
827 
827 
844 
847 

654 



Domlios II. t 
Benedict VI. ( 



BoniflMM) VIL 

Benedict VII 

John XIV 

John XV •• 

Gregory V 

Silvester II. 

John XVI. I 

John XVIL i • • • 

Sergius IV 

Benedict VIII. ... 

Jobn XVII 

Benedict IX..*.«. 

Gregory VI 

Clement 

DamaKas II 

Leo IX 

Victor II 

f'tephen X. »•••>• 

Nicholas II 

Alexander IL.... 

Gregory VII 

Vict.»rIII 

Urban II 

858 Pascal II 

867 GelasusII 

872 Calixtus II 

882!Honoriu8 U 

884 Innocent II 

885!Cele8tine II 

891 'Lucius II 

Eugenius III 

Anastatius IV.... 

Adrian IV 

Alexander III. ... 

Lucius III 

Urban III 

Gregory VIU 

CItmentlll 

Cele-viin III 

Innocent III 

Honorius III 

Gregory IX. 

CelestinlV 

Innocent IV 

Alexander IV. ... 

Urban IV 

Clement IV 

Gregory X. 

Innocent V. 

Adrian V. 

John XIX. 



897 

901 

905 

906 

907 
910 
912 
913 
928 
929 
931 
936 
939 
943 
946 
955 
963 
964 



96» Nicholas IIL. 



> •• • 



A.D. 

972 

974 
975 
984 
935 
996 
999 

1003 

1009 

1012 

1084 

1034 

1044 

1046 

1048 

1049 

1054 

1057 

1059 

1061 

1073 

1086 

1088 

1099 

1118 

1119 

1124 

1130 

1143 

1144 

1145 

1153 

1154 

1159 

1181 

1185 

1187 

1188 

1191 

119& 

1216 

1227 

1241 

1243 

1254 

1261 

1265 

1271 

1276 

1277 



Martin IV. 

Honf>riu8 IV 

Nicholas IV 

Ceicsiin V. i 
Boniface VII I. \ ' 

Benedict X. 

Clement V. ...... 

John XX 

Benedict XI 

Clement VI 

Innocent VI 

Urban V 

Gregory XL ..... 

Urban VI 

Bonifa(»IX 

Innocent VIL .•«.. 

Gregory XII 

Alexander V 

John XXI 

Martin V 

Eugene IV 

Nicholas V 

Calixtus III 

Plus II 

Paul II 

SixHisIV 

Innocent VIII. . . . 

Alexander VI 

PiusIIL ) 

Julius ILJ 

Leo X 

Adrian VI 

Clement VII 

Paul III 

Julius la 

Marcellus II. t 
Paul IV. i • 

Pius IV 

PJusV 

Gregory XIIL.... 

SixtusV. 

Urban VII. i 
Gregory XIV. J * 

Innocent IX 

Clement VIII 

Leo XL ) 

PaulV. S 

Gregory XV 

Urban VIII 

Innocent X 

Alexander YIL... 
Clement IX...... 

Clement X 

lmiocentXL«..#. 



A-D. 

1S8I 

tarn 



1291 

1301 
1H» 
1316 
133ft 
13a 



1361 

1379 

1378 

1389 

1404 

1406 

1409 

1410 

1417 

1431 

1447 

1455 

I49B 

1464 

1471 

1484 

1462 

1503 

1513 
I59S 
1583 
1534 
1550 

1555 

1560 
1566 
1572 
1585 

1596 

1591 
159S 

160S 
I6SI 

lesa 

1644 
1655 
1667 
1670 
16» 



ROYAL DYNASTIES. 
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A.D. 

Absander VIII... 1669 

imocencXI! 161)1 

eieinent XI 1700 

Ibnocent XIII.... 1721 

Beoedict Xlli.... 1724 

Clement XII 1730 

fienedict XIV.... 1740 

dement XIII,... 1758 

nvaVI 1774 

CittsVlI 1800 

Leo XII 1822 

Pins VIIL 1629 



Bm.pkb.oti8 op thk 
East. 

Arcadias 395 

Tbeodosius II..... 408 

Marcianus 450 

Leo I. the Thracian 457 
Leo junior II., Zeno 474 
Anastacitis the Si- 

lentary 491 

Justin I. tlie Thra- 

eian 518 

Justinian 1 527 

Justin II 5()5 

Tiberius II 578 

Maaricius the Oap- 
padoeian ....... 5S2 

Phocas 602 

Heraclitis 610 

Constantino III. ... 64 1 

Constans II 642 

Constant ine IV. Po- 

|[onata8 668 

Justinian II. 685 

Leontitt9 694 

Absimerus Tiberi- 
us 697 

Justinian II. resto- 
red 704 

Pbillipicus Barda- 

nes 711 

AnastatinsIT 713 

llieodotiiim III.... 715 
Leo III. Isauricns. 717 

Constantine V 743 

LeoIV.* 775 

Constantine VI.... 780 

Irene 797 

Nicephoras 602 

- - 811 



' A.D. 

Leo y. the Armeni- 
an 813 

Michael IIL the 
Stammerer 821 

Tbeophilus 829 

Michael III. the Sot 842 

Basilius the Mace- 
donian 867 

I^ VI. the Philos- 
opher 886 

Constantine VII. 
Porphyrogenitufi 912 

Romauus with Ck>n- 
stantine 019 

Romanus II. 959 

Nicephorus II. Pho- 

Con • ■••••••••••• VOo 

John Zimisces.... 969 
Basilius II. and 
Constantino VIII. 975 

Romanos 111 1028 

Michael IV 1034 

Michael V 1041 

< onstantine IX. . . 1042 

Theodora 1054 

Michael VI I05f) 

Isaac Comnenus. 1057 
ConstaniineX.Du- 

caa 1059 

Romanus Dioge- 
nes 106R 

Michael VII 1071 

Nicephorus III.... 1078 
Alexius Comne- 
nus 1081 

John Comnenus, 

Ka\og 1118 

Manuel Comnenus 1143 

Alexius II 1180 

Andronicus 1 1 183 

Isaae Angelns 

Comnenus 1165 

Alexius lII.theTy- 

nint 1195 

Isaac Angelus re- 
stored 1230 

Theodore Lasearis 1204 
John l>uca8 Vata- 

ces 1222 

Theodore Lasearis 

II 1255 

John Lasearis .... 1258 
Michael Palsolo- 
gus 12591 



I A.D. 

Andronicus n.... 1283 

Andronicus III. .. 1330 

John Pala.oiogU8. 1341 

John Cantaeuzeiie 1347 
John PalflBQlo^us 

restored....... 1355 

Manuel 1391 

Johu Paloiologus. 1424 
Consuintine Pal«- 

ologUH ........ 1448 



KaiLiFs. 

Aboo Better 632 

Omar 634 

Othman 644 

All •««••••««••«•• Odtl 

Moawiah 660 

Yezid 679 

Moawiah II 683 

Alidaila 684 

Merwanl 684 

Abdulmelek 685 

Waiidl. 7U5 

Suleiman 714 

Omar II 717 

Veridll 719 

Hashem 723 

Walidll 742 

Vezid III 743 

Ibrahim 744 

Merwan II 745 

Saffah 750 

.Mansur 754 

Mohadi 775 

Hadl.... 785 

Haroon-Er-Rash- 

eed 786 

Amin 809 

Mamun 813 

Motasim 833 

Wathek 842 

Motawakel 847 

Mosianser 862 

Mostain 862 

Motax 866 

Mohladi 869 

Moiamed { o-n 

Muaflek J *^" 

Mniadhed 892 

Mohtafl 903 

Moktader 908 

Kaher 933 
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ROTAL DYNASTIES. 



A.O. 

Rftdhi 034 

Motaki 940 

Montakfl 944 

Moli 940 

Tai v.... 974 

Kader 911 

Kaim 1031 

Moktadi 1075 

Mostadher 1094 

Mosiarabed 1118 

Ranheed 1135 

Moktafl 1136 

MoBtanjed 1160 

Mosiadbi 1170 

Naaer 1180 

Dhaher 1225 

flofltanaer 1230 

Moataaem 1242 



ARAQOif, KiKQi or. 

Ramirea 1035 

Sancho 1067 

Pererl 1094 

Alfbnsol 1104 

Ramirea 11. the 

Monk 1134 

Petronilla 1138 

Alfonso II. the 

Chaste 1162 

Peter II 1196 

James I. the Con- 
queror .•.. — 1213 

Peter III. 1276 

Alfonso III. the 

Beneficent ■• . . 1285 

James II. the Just 1291 

Alfonso IV 1327 

Peter IV. the Great 1336 

Johnl 1387 

Martin 1395 

Ferdinand L 1410 

Alfonso V 1416 

John II 1458 

Ferdinand II 1481 



Castile, Kings or. 

Ferdinand the Gt. 1035 

8ancho 1065 

Allbnso VI. the 
Valiant 1071 



A.D. 

Urraea 1109 

Alfonso Va 1122 

BanchoIII 1157 

Alfonso VIII. the 

Noble 1158 

Peter II 1196 

H«nryl 12:4 

Alfonso IX 1217 

Ferdinand III 1226 

Alfonso X. the 

Wise 1252 

Sancho IV 1284 

Ferdinand IV. 1295 

Alfonso XI 1312 

Peter the Crael .. 1350 
Henry II. the Ba»> 

tard 1369 

John 1 1379 

Henry III 1300 

John II 1406 

Henry IV. the Im- 
potent 1454 

Isabel and Ferdi- 
nand V 1476 



Edward 

Alfonso V 

JjhnIL 

• Kmmanael 

i John III. 

Sebastian 

Henry the Cardi- 
nal — 

United with Spain 

John IV. Duke of 
Braganza 

AlltonsoVI 

Peter IT 

iJohn V 

J<«eph 

Maria Francisca . 

John VI 



A.D 



1438 
1481 



Spain, Kings of. 

Charle«jl 1516 

Philip II 1555 

Philip III 1598 

Philip IV 1621 

Charles II 1665 

Philip V 1700 

Ferdinand VL • . . . 1746 

<:harle8lll 1756 

Charles IV 1788 

Ferdinand VII.... 18U8 



PoRTooAi., Kings or. 

Alfonso 1 1139 

Sancho I 1185 

Alfonso II 1212 

Sancho II 1233 

Alfonso III 1246 

Diony sius 1279 

Alfonso IV 1325 

Peter the Cruel.. 1357 

Ferdinand 1367 

Interregnum for 18 

months 1382) 

John I. the Bastard 1385 



1581 
ISS7 

1578 
1580 

1640 
1656 
1668 
1706 
1750 
1777 
1799 



Naplks and Sicily, 
Kings or. 

Roger n IIQS 

Roger III 1129 

William I. the 

Wicked 1153 

William H. the 

Good 1160 

Tancred the Bas- 
tard 1190 

William III 1192 

Constance and 

Henry VI 1194 

Subjected to the 
German Emper- 
ors till 1250.... 1198 

Conrad 1290 

Inierregnom 1253 

Manfred 12M 

Conrad II. ) .^, 

Charles of Anjoui*'"* 

Naples alone. 

Charles H. the 

Lame 1281 

Robert the Wise . 1309 

Joan 1 134S 

Charles III 13^ 

Ladislans 1386 

Joan II 1414 

Naples and Sicily. 

Alfonso, king of 
Aragon 1431 



ROTAL DYNASTIES. 



Dnnurt aiid Ifimmf 



^u"hi-iii 










3ci«r'iV.:::::: 

RUcX.lhsSalDl. 
Ch.rt8.VIL 


STenstMrlR. 




Ericxn.thasiac- 


Xttaiua'.".'.'.y. 


gjj.;::::...; 


lMlfc.»UdN«- 


idi™;:::: 


johniii.-'.::v.::: 

"wa..»".; 

CbulnlX 
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ROTAL DYNASTIES. 



A.I>. 

ism 

1604 
1613 
1645 
1676 



Boris Godinof..* 

Inter regDom 

Webad 

Akxi 

FedorIL 

Bophia, Iran, and 

Pmmt itie Great. 
Peter ibe Great 

alone 

Catharine ....... 

Peter U 

Anne 

iTanlll 

Elisabeth 1741 

Peter in 1702 

Catharine IL 1762 

Paul 1706 

Alexander 1801 

Nicholas 18351 



1662 

1606 Capetimu. 

1725 Hngh Caiwt 



1727 

1730i 



Feamcb. 

Merovingians, 



CloTia 481 

ChUdebert 511 

Ootaire 558 

Caribert 568 

CUIperic 567 

Clotairall 584 

Dagobert 928 

CloTlsII 644 

Clotairelll 660 

ChildericII 668 

Thierri 673 

CloTialll 690 

ChUdebert II 605 

Dagobert 11 711 

CbilperksII 716 

Thierri n 720 

ChilderioIII 742 

Carlovingiam. 

Pepin 751 

Charlemagne 768 

Lewis I. lo Debo- 

naire 814 

Charles the Bald.. 840 
Lewis n. the Stam- 
merer 877 

Lewis m. and Car- 

loman 879 

Charles the Fat... 884 



Eades 88S 

Charies the Simple 808 

Rodolpfa 923 

l^wis IV. Ontre- 

mer 036 

Lothaire 954 

Lewis V 



A.D. 

Lewis Xm 1010 

LewisXIV I6t3 

UwisXV 171ft 

Louis XVI 17M 

UoisXVII iTil 

Louis XVUI I7W 

OSOlCharlesX 



987 
Robert I. the Wise 996 

Henry 1 1031 

1740| Philip L rAmoa- 

reux 1061 

Lewis YL the Fat 1108 
Lewie YIL the 

Young 1137 

Philip 11. Augus- 
tus 1180 

Lewis VIU. the 

Lion 1333 

Lewis IX. the 

Saint 1226 

Philip in. the Bold 1270 
Philip IV. the Pair 1285 

LewisX 1314 

itOml. Hived but 8 

days) 1315 

Philip V. the Long 1316 
Charles IV. the 
Fair I3S1 






Elf Q LAND, KiKOS OF. 

AnghhSaxon Zdiu. 



Haute <^^tdoi». 

Philip VI. of Va- 
lois, the Fortu- 
nate 1338 

John II 1351 

Charles V. the 

Wise 1364 

Charles VL the 

Belored 1380 

Charles VIL the 

Victorious 1432 

Lewis XI 1461 

Charies VIII 1483 

UwisXII 1498 

Francis 1 1515 

Henry II 1547 

Francis ir 1559 

Charles TX 1560 

Henry m 1574 

House of Bourbon, 
Henry IV. the Gt. 1580 



Egbert .....•..•• < 

Bthelweir 838 

Bthelbaid 897 

Bihelbert 800 

Ethelredl 866 

Alfred the Great .. 87S 
Edward the Elder. 900 

Aihelstan 029 

Edmund L 941 

Edred 948 

Edwy 955 

Edgar the Peacea- 
ble 950 

Edward IL the BCar- 

tyr 975 

Ethelred II. the Un- 
ready 978 

Edmund II. Iron- 
side 1016 

Canute the Great, 
King of Den- 
mark 1017 

Harold Haretbot.. 1030 
Canute II. Hardi- 

Canute 1039 

Edwani. IIL the 

Confessor 1041 

Harold n 1066 

ffemon I4ne» 

William the Con- 
queror 1066 

William IL Runis 1087 

Henry 1 1100 

Stephen of BIols.. 1135 

House of PlantagfueL 

Henry H. Planta- 
genet 1151 

Richard I. Cmur 
deLioo 1185 



KOTAL DTNABTIE8 
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JohnLacUand... 11^9 
Henry III. of Win- 

Chester 1216 

Edward I. Long 

Sbaoka 1972 

Edwanl II. of Ca^ 

emarron 1307 

Edward III. of 

Windsor 1327 

Bcbard n. of 

Board^ux .... 1377 
Henry IV. of Bo- 

lingbroke 1399 

Henry V. of Men- 

moath 1413 

Henry VI. of 

Windsor 1422 

Edward IV, 1461 

Edward V. ) 
Richard III. } . 1483 

Crook Back > 

House t^ Tudor. 

Henry Vn 1485 

Henry VIII 1500 

Edward VI 1547 

Mary 1553 

EUzabeth 1558 



Grkat Britaim. 

House of Stuart. 

James .1^ 1603 

Chariest 1625 

Commonwealth*. 1649 

Charles II 1660 

lames 11 1685 

William III. aiid 

Mary 1689 

iiiae 1702 

Bouse i^ Brunswick, 



George! 1714 

GeonteH 1727 

George III 

George IV 1820 



BootlaNv Kings or 

Malcolm IL 1004 

Dnacan 1034 



A.9. 

Macbeth 1040 

Malcolm III. Cean 

Mohr 1056 

Donald Bane 1093 

Duncan II. 1095 

Edgar. .« 1098 

Alexander 1 1 107 

David 1 1124 

Malcolm IV. 1153 

William 1166 

Alexander II 1214 

Alexander III 1249 

Interregnum of 7 

years •.... 1286 

John Baliol 1202 

Interregnum 1301 

Robert Bruce.... 1806 
David II 1329 



Robert II 1371 

Robert III 1390 WencesJaus 

James 1 1406'Rnpert .. 

James II 1437 1 Jossns 



A.D. 

OthoIV. 1208 

Frederic II 1213 

William 1250 

Tnterregnom fur 17 

years 1256 

Rodolph of Haps 
burg, first of tho 
Austrian Family 1273 
Adolphus of Nas- 
sau 1291 

Albert I. of Austria 1298 
Interregnum one 

year 1308 

Henry VII of Lux- 

emhurgh 1309 

Lewis IV. the Ba- 
varian ........ 1314 

Charles IV. of 
Luxemhurgh •. 1347 
.. 1378 
.. 1400 



James III 1460 

James IV 1488 

James V. 1513 

Mary 1542 

James VI 1567 



Gkrmamt, Emperors 

OF. 

Amulf. 888 

Lewis in 900 

Conrad 912 

Henry I. the Fowler 920 
Otbo I. the Great.. 936 
Otho II. the Bloody 973 
Otbo HI. the Red.. 983 
Henry II. the 

Lams 1002 

Cbnrad II. the Sa- 

lique 1024 

Henry IIL the 

Blxck 1039 

Henry rV 1056 

V 1106 

l^hario the Saxon 1125 

Conrad HI 1138 

Frederic I. Barba- 

Tossa.. 1158 

Henry VI. the Se- 



1760 ?«"nr 






1410 



Sigismund. king 

of Hungary 
Albert II. of Aus- 
tria 1438 

Frederie HI 1440 

Maximilian 1 1493 

Charles V 1519 

Ferdmand 1 1558 

Maximilian II. .. . 1564 

Rodolph IL 1570 

Mathias •..• 1613 

Ferdmand II 1619 

Ferdinand III 1637 

Leopold 1658 

Joseph 1705 

Charles VI 1711 

Charlea VII 1741 

Francis 1 1745 

Joseph II 1765 

lipoid H. ...^•. 1790 
Francis II 1793 



pRt788IA, KiMOS OF. 

Frederic 1 1701 

Frederic WUliam 

1 1713 

Frederic II 1740 

Frederic William 



n 1786 

Tera 1190tFrederic WiUiani 

Philip 11981 m 1797 



854 



EKINSNT PERSONS. 



OTTOHAN EaPBRORS. 
▲.D. 

Osimn 1298 

Orchan 1325 

Moorad, or Amu- 
rath 1 1358 

Bayezeedl 1389 

Interrefnom 1402 

Mohammed 1 141 3 

Amurallill 1421 

Hobammod II.... 1451 

BayoMedll 1481 

Seliml 1512 

Suleiman 1 1520 

Selimll 1566 

Amurath III 1574 

Mohammed III. •. 1595 

Ahmed 1 1604 

Muaiaft 1617 

Amurath IV 1623 

Ibrahim 1640 



A.D. 

Mohammed rv. .. 1655 

Suleiman II 1687 

Ahmed II 1690 

Muaufall 1695 

Ahmed III 1703 

MahmoodI 1730 

MuMafklll 1757 

Abdul Ahmed.... 1774 

Selimlll I7i^ 

Mustafa IV. 
Mahmood 



[V.I 
11.5 



1808 



Chinkbk Dtmahtiks. 

HlA B.C. 

Chang 

Chew 35 Empei^ 
ora 11S2 



Tain 4 

Western Han 25- 

Eastern Han 9 
EasteinTsin 16 • 

t^ong 8- 

Tsi 6. 

Leing 4< 

Chien 5 

Bong or Svee 3 < 

Tang 90 • 

Second Le&ng 2 • 
Second Tang 5 • 
Second Tain 2 • 

Han S- 

SecondChew 3* 

Song 18 

Yven ^' 

Ming ... .at • 16 
TaiTaln... 4 



B.O 



A.D* 

-S3di 



-4S0 
-480 
> 509 

-560 
-590 

- 618 

- 911 
• 991 
'9Sf 
' 048 

- 951 
.960 
-1980 
-1368 
-1644 



EMINENT PERSONS. 



Flonrahed. 

B.C. 

Homer WJ 

Hesiod 907 

Elijah 896 

Lycurgus 863 

Elisha 846 

Isaiah 768 

Eumelua 736 

Sappho 601 

Epi men idesof Crete 594 

Jeremiah 594 

JEaop 578 

Cadmus 562 

Solon 561 

Thales 559 

Ibycua 552 

Anaximander 550 

Theognis 548 

Pythagoras 522 

Anacreon 520 

Zoroaster 519 

Heraclitus 516 

Piogencs 476 

iBscbylus 475 



Nine. FloarMwd. 

B.r. 

Zeno the Elder.... 464 

Pindar 455 

Ariatarchua 453 

Leucippus 4%V2 

Anaxagoras ...... 452 

Charon of Lampas- 

cus 449 

Herodotus 444 

Aristippus 432 

Euripides 427 

Sophocles 426 

Socrates 419 

Tbucydides 417 

Aristophanes 416 

Ctesias 416 

Meton 415 

Damon and Pythias 397 

Lysias 396 

Pelopidaa 395 

Hippocrates 381 

Xenopbon 379 

Plato 368 

Eudoxua 352 



NuDe. 

B.C. 

Aristotle 351 

XenornileB 314 

Euclid 296 

Theoiihrasttts 985 

Epicurus 988 

I'allimachus 244 

Archinif>de8 289 

Terence 179 

Critolaus 160 

Lucilius 128 

Cinna 100 

Posidonius 85 

Julius Cesar..... 64 

Cicero 63 

Sallust 55 

Diodonis Siculus. . 44 

(;ornelius Nepos .. 43 

Virgil 49 

Horace S8 

Livy 90 

Ovid 10 

Celsus 10 

Strabo «•.... • 



EMINENT PERSONS. 
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Birth. Death. 

I A.D. A.D. 

.Dante 1365 1331 

Petrarch 1304 1374 

.Boccacio 1313 1375 

iCbaucer 1328 1400 

Froissart 1339 1400 

Cower 1403 

MuUer 1476 

Lorenzo de Medici ... * 1448 1493 

Ciawin Douglas 1474 1533 

Machiavel 1469 1537 

D'Ercilla 1533 

Arioaio 1474 1533 

Erasmus 1467 1536 

Paracelsas 1493 1541 

Gopernicus 1473 1543 

Luiber 1483 1546 

Howard, Earl or Sur- 
rey 1515 1546 

Rabelais 14^3 1553 

J. C. Sealiger 1484 1558 

Melancthon 1497 1560 

Vesalins 1514 1564 

Vida 1480 156« 

Aacbam 1515 1568 

Peter Ramus 1515 1573 

Commandine 1509 1575 

Cardan 1501 1576 

Camoens 1534 1579 

Buchanan 1506 1583 

Sir P. Sidney 1554 1586 

Montaigne 1533 1593 

T^seo 1544 1595 

Henry Stephens 1538 1598 

Spenser 1553 1599 

TychoBrahe 1546 1601 

Henry Carey, Earl of 

Monmouth 1596 1616 

J.J.Scaliger 1540 1609 

Clavius 1537 1613 

Bmumont 1586 1616 

Shakspeare 1564 1616 

Cervantes 1547 1616 

Napier 1550 1617 

PaulSarpi.* 1553 1619 

Camden 1551 1635 

John Fletcher 1576 1635 

Bacon. 1560-1 1636 

Sir W. Temple 1636 

Malherbe 1555 1638 

Kepler... 1571 1630 

Davila 1576 1631 

Drayton ...1563 1631 

Caroy 1633 



2lam«. Birth. 

A.n. 

I Apez de la Vega 1563 

Ben Jonson 1574 

Martin Opits 1597 

Massinger 1584 

Sir John Suckling.... 1609 

Galileo 1564 

Chillingworth 1603 

GrotiuN 1583 

Torricdli 1608 

Orummond 1585 

Des Cartes 1596 

Iiiigo Jones 1573 

Arch. Usher 1580 

lAivelace 1618 

Harvey 1569 

Scarron 1610 

Pascal 1633 

Cowley 1618 

Davenant 1605 

Molidre 1630 

Milton 1608 

Spinoza ^ ...... 1633 

Barrow 1630 

Rocbefoucault 1613 

Butler 1634 

Corneille 1606 

Otway 1653 

Boyle 163(i-7 

Puffendorf 1631 

Huygens 1639 

Fontaine 1631 

De la Bruy^re 1644 

Racine 1639 

Dryden 1631 

Hooke....' 1635 

Locke 1633 

Bernouiili 1654 

Anne Dacier 1651 

Farquhar 1678 

Boileau 1636 

Fenelon 1651 

Charles Montague, Earl 

of Halifax 1661 

Gronovins 1645 

Flamsteed 1646 

Addison 1673 

Prior 1664 

Sir Christupher Wren. 1633 

Rapin 1661 

Newton 1643 

Cotton Mather 1663 

Steele 1671 

CoDgrev« 1670 



A.D. 

635 
637 
639 
640 
641 
643 
644 
645 
647 
649 
650 
fi5S 
655 
658 
658 
660 
663 
667 
668 
079 
674 
677 
678 
680 
681 
684 
685 
691 
694 
695 
695 
696 
699 
700 
703 
704 
705 
707 
707 
711 
71ft 

716 
716 
710 
730 
7SI 
729 
739 
7S7 
738 
729 
789 
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Biitt. 
A.D. 

Atierbarr IMS 

Htw Herman 1678 

Boerbave 1668 

Woire 

Haliey 1656 

Rollin 1661 

Benlley 1661-3 

Masttillon 1663 

Pope 1688 

Swift 1667 

Walpole 1676 

Maelauhn 1698 

Thomson 1700 

Giannone 1676 

Thomaa Crodftvy 

Monroe 1715 

Berkely 1684 

Fielding 1707 

Montesquiea 1680 

Fontenelle 1657 

Colley Gibber 1671 

Allan Ramsay 1685 

Jonatban Udwarda. . . . 1703 

KleiM 1715 

Richardson 1689 

T. Simpaon 1710 

LadyMontagae 1690 

Bradley 1693 

Shenstone * 1714 

Young 

Simeon 1687 

Sterne 1713 

Chatterton 1753 

Smollet 1711 

Reiske 1716 

Goldsmith •«... 1738 

Haller 1706 

Hume 1733 

Eotisseaa 1711 

Jobn Bartram 1701 

Llnnsus 1707 

Voltaire 1694 

Garrick.... 1716 

Leasing 1739 

Metaslasio 1698 

William Hanter 1718 

Euler 1707 

Dr. Johnson 1709 

D'Alembert 1717 

Diderot 1713 

Buflbn 1707 

Oullen 1713 

Dr. Franklin 1706 



A.D. 

1733 
1733 
1738 
1739 
1741 
1741 
1743 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1745 
1746 
1748 
1749 
1749 
1751 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1757 
1757 
1758 
1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1763 
1763 
1763 
1765 
1768 
1T68 
1770 
1771 
1774 
1774 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1781 
1783 
1783 
1783 
1784 
1784 
1784 
1788 
1789 
1790 



NiM. Birth. 

A.D. A.D. 

Wartoii 1738 1790 

Adam Smith 1733 1791 

Smeaion 1784 1791 

Robertson 1731 1793 

J Hunter 1738 1793 

GoodorceC 1743 1794 

LaTaisier 1743 1791 

Sir W. Jones 1746 1794 

Gibbon 1737 1794 

Goldool 1707 1795 

Ezra Stilea 1737 1795 

Bums 1759 1796 

Maepberson 1738 1796 

Raid 1710 1796 

David Rittenhonse.... 1733 1796 

Horace Walpole 1718 1797 

Marmontel 1733 1799 

Black 1738 1799 

George WashingUMi . . 1733 1799 

Cowper 1731 1800 

Blair 1718 1800 

LaTater 1741 1801 

Fordyce 1736 1803 

Darwin 1731 1808 

Alfleri 1740 1803 

Klopstoek 1734 1803 

Herder 1741 1803 

Priestley 1733 1804 

Kant 1734 1804 

Paley..... 1743 1805 

Cottin 1778 1807 

Porson 1759 1808 

PiHher Ames 1758 1808 

Holcroft 1744 1809 

Charles B. Brown — 1771 1810 

Cumberland 1733 1811 

Heyne 1739 1813 

Joel Barlow 1753 1813 

Lagrange 1736 1813 

Wieland 1733 1813 

Alex. Wilsoo 1766 1813 

Benjamin Rush 1745 1813 

Count Rumford 1758 1814 

David Ramsay 1749 1819 

Robert Fulton 1765 1815 

Sheridan 1751 1816 

Kirk White 1785 1816 

Richter 1793 1817 

DeStael 1766 1817 

Timothy Dwifht 1753 1817 

Stolberg 1715 1818 

Playfttr 1740 1819 

Woloot .. . 1718 1819 
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Birth. Death. 

A>D. A.D. 

^^Tatt 1736 181» 

Kotzebue 1761 1819 

Herechel 1738 1822 

Bfaelley 1792 1822 

Byron 1788 1824 

Vo« 1751 1826 

Volta 1745 1826 

John Adams 1736 1826 

Thomaa Jefferson 1743 1826 



Num. Birth. Death. 

A.O. AD. 

Lindley Murray ...... 1745 1826 

Laplace 1749 1827 

John D. Godman 1798 1830 

Samuel L.MitchiU.... 1764 1831 

John Trumbull 1750 1831 

Thomas Say 1787 1833 

James Madison •...•.. 1751 1830 

Nathl. Bowditch 1773 1838 

William Wirt 1772 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



B.C. 

4004 Creation of the World, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text of 
Scripture. 

3348 Universal Deluge, according 
to the same text. 

9347 Building of Babel; Confusion 
of Tongues, and Dispersion 
of Slankind, according to 
the same text. 

9198 Nimrod, grandson of Ham, 
by profane historians called 
Belus, supposed to have 
commenced the baildmg of 
Babylon ; and Assur, grand- 
son of Noah, called in pro- 
fane history Ninus, to have 
begun to build Nineveh, 
capital of the Assyrian Em- 
pire. 

2188 Menes (in Scripture Misraim, 
grandson of Noah) founds 
the Monarchy of Egypt. 

2064 The Shepherd Kings invade 
and subdue Egypt. 

1856 Argos built by Phoroneus. 

162S The Shepherd Kings expelled 
from Egypt. 

1756 Babylon conquered by Ninus 

1796 Deluge of Ogyges in Attica. 

1962 Chronology of the Chronicle 
of Parns,* or the Arundelian 
Marbles, commences with 
this year. 



B.C. 

1556 Cecrops founds the Kingdom 

of Athens; institutes the 

Tribunal of the Areopagus 
1546 Scamander founds Troy. 
1532 Judgment of the Areopagus 

between Mars and Neptune. 
1539 Deluge of Deucalion in The» 

saly. 
1522 Council of the Ampbictyons 

established. 
1520 Corinth built. 
1510 Cadmus introduces Alphabe^ 

ical Writing and the Arts 

into Greece. 
1506 Eleusinian Mysteries institu* 

ted by Erechtheua. 
1493 Thebes built by Cadmus. 
1491 Israelites conducted out of 

Egypt by Moses. 
1487 Sparta built by Lacedssmon. 
1453 The Olympic Games supposed 

to have been first celebrated 

by the Greeks. 
1452 The Pentateuch, or five Books 

of Moses, written. 
1406 Minos reigns in Crete. 
1280 Expedition of the Argonauts, 

according to Usher ; 937 ac- 

cordingto SirlsaacNewton. 
1257 Theseus unites the twelve 

Cities or States of Attica. 
1252 Tyre, the capital pf Phoenicia^ 

built by the Sidouians. 



* The Cbronicle of FutM consMta of noordt of remarkable events, datra, tee., of an!I 
qoity. OD inart>le. It was brought from Asia Minor by tbe Earl of Arundel, and is theooi 
railed ibe Amndelian Marbles, and i» now ia ponewksQ of the Univenity of Oifoitl. Of 
the f^eat aatiqaitjr of this singular record there seems to be entertained but little. doid>t 
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B.C. 

1235 Siege of Thebes by the Ar- 
gives; single combat be- 
tween Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. 

->— Eurystbenes and Procles 
jointly rule in Lacedaemon. 

ISIA Second War of Thebes, called 
the War of the Epigoni. 

Supposed Era of the Reign of 

Semiramis at Babylon. 
1193 Commencement of the I'rojan 

War. 
1184 Capture and Destruction of 
Troy by the Greelcs accord- 
Ing to the Chronicle of Pa- 
ros; 901 according to Sir 
Isaac Newton. 
1104 War of the Heraclidn, or De- 
scendants of Hercules. 
1071 Codrus sacrifices himself for 

the good of Athens. 
1970 Title of King abolished at Ath- 
ens, and Medon, son of Co- 
drus, first appointed Ar- 
rhon, or Chief Magistrate. 

8S6 Poems of Homer brought into 
Greece from Asia. 

884 Lycurgua remodels the Con- 
stitution and Laws of Lace- 
daemon. 

860 Carthago founded by Dido. 

890 Assyrian Empire overthrown 
by Arbaces and Belesis. 

776 First Olympiad, 

769 Syracuse colonized and built 
by the Dorians. 

767 Sardanapalas reigns in As- 
syria. 

760 Institution of EphorialSparta. 

754 Office of Perpetual Archon 
abolished at Athens, and 
Decennial Archons appoint- 
ed. 

753 Rome founded by Romulus. 

750 Rape of the Sabines. 

747 Astronomical Era of Nabon- 
assar, handed down by Ptol- 
emy. 

— Xih Olympiad. 

791 Salmanazar taltes Samaria, 
and puts an end to vcie King- 
dom of Ismel, t7 carrying 
the Ten Tribes into Captir 
ity. 



B.C. 

711 Sennacherib, King of Assyria, 
invades Judea. 

710 Esarhaddon first King of Me- 
die. 

707 Foundation of Tarentum. 

703 Foundation of Corcyra. 

664 Commencement of Annual 
Archons at Atheos. 

681 Union of Babylon and As- 
syria by Bsarhaddon. 

667 Combat of the Horatii and 
Cnriatii. 

660 XXXth Olympiad. 

658 Byzantium founded by Paa- 
sanias. 

— Phraortes King of Media. 
627 Forty years of EzelLiel begin. 
626 Periander Tyrant of Corinth. 
623 Draco establishes his Laws at 

Athens. 
620 XLth Olympiad. 
610 Necho commences a Canal 

from the Nile to the Bed 

Sea. 
606 Destruction of Nineveh. 

— Nebuchadnezzar takes Jeru- 

salem, and carries away ti^ 
Jews into Captivity. 

601 Separation of the Medes and 
Lydians in battle by an 
Eclipse of the Sun, predict- 
ed by Thales (585 according 
to Newron*8 Chronology). 

599 Birth of Cyrus the Great, King 
of Persia. 

594 Solon establishes his Laws 
at Athens. 

582 Restoration of the Isthmiar 
Games. 

580 Lth. Olympiad. 

572 Nebuchadnezzar conquers E- 

gypi- 

Phalaris Tyrant of Agrigen- 

tum. 
Restoration of the Nemeaa 

Games. 
First Comedy performed al 

Athens. 
CrtBsus reigns in Lydia. 
Confucius bom. 
Pisisiratus Tyrant c'AtbetM. 
Temple of Delpliq<9 burned by 

the Pi^istrachiffi. 
I 510 hK*± Olympiad. 



571 
568 
562 



551 

550 
548 
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».o. 

838 Cyras the Great takes Baby- 
lon, and destroys the Baby- 
lonish Empire. 

on Tragedy first acted at Ath- 
ens. 

ft%9 Death of Cyras the Great. 

M5 Conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses. 

515 Second Temple of Jerasalem 
finished. 

510 Expulsion of the PisistratidK, 
and Restoration of the De- 
mocracy at Athens. 

500 Expulsion of the Tarqnins, 
and Abolition of the Regal 
Government at Rome. 

506 First Alliance between the 
Romans and Carthaginians. 

504 Sardia taken and burned by 
the Athenians. 

500 LXXth Olympiad. 

497 Inatiiaiion of the Saturnalia 
at Rome. 

490 Creation of the first Dictator 
at Rome. 

494 First Tribunes of the People 
created at Rome. 

493 The Port of Pireus built by 
the Athenians. 

401 Coriolanus banished from 
Rome. 

490 Battle of Marathon, in which 
Miltiad^ defeats the Per- 
sians. 

484 Institution of the Qunstors at 
Rome. 

483 Aristides banished fh>m Ath- 
ens by the Ostracism. 

480 Defeat of the Spartans at 
Thermopyln. 

— Naral Battle of Salamis, and 

Defeat of the Persians. 

479 Athens burned by the Per- 
sians. 

•» Battles of Plataea and Mycale, 
and Defeat of the Persians. 

— Xerxes abandons Greece. 
470 Rebuilding of AtheLS by llie- 

mistocies. 
^^ Triumphs of Valerius overihe 

Veienies and Sabines. 
— Hiero, King of Syracuse. 
•«- Great Eruption of Mount Ve- 

■UTins. 



B.O 

476 Census at Rome— number of 

Citizens 103,000. 
471 Election of Magistrates at 

Rome, in the Comitia. 
470 Defeat of the Persian fleet and 

srmy by Cimon. 
4<t9 Foundation of Capua. 
4A5 Third Messenian War. 
464 Artaxerxes (LongimanusX 

King of Persia. 

— Cimon banished flrom Athens. 
463 Egypt revolts ttom the Per* 

sians. 

460 LXXXth Olympiad. 

456 Cincinnatus appointed Dicta- 
tor at Rome. 

— The Ludi S»culares first in- 

stituted at Rome. 
4S3 Tribunes at Rome increased 

fVom five to ten. 
451 Creation of the Decemvirs at 

Rome, and Compilation of 

the Laws of the Twelve 

Tables. 
449 War between the Greeks and 

Persians terminated by CS- 

mon. 

— Death of Virginia, and Aboli- 

tion of the Decemvirate. 

44S Commencement of the First 
Sacred War. 

445 Law of Canuleins for the In- 
termarriage of Patricians 
and Plebeians at Rome. 

— Creation of Military Tribunes 

at Rome. 

437 Institution of the Censorship 
at Rome. 

436 Pericles has great Power at 
Athens. 

433 Meton's Nineteen Years* Cy- 
cle of the Moon. 

431 Commencement of the Pelo. 
ponnesian war. 

430 Great Plague at Athens, de- 
scribed by Thucydides. 

428 Death of Pericles. 

430 XCih Olympiad. 

416 Agrarian Law first moved at 
Rome. 

414 Defbat of the Athenians before 
Syracuse. 

413 Alcibiades retires from Athens 
to Lacedamon. 
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•.a 

ilS Athens governed by the Coun- 
cil of 400. 

lOft Athenians dereated by L}sui- 
der at JEgos Poiamos. 

404 Conclusion of the Peloponne- 

sian War. 

405 Athens taken by Lysander; 

governed by Thirty Tyrants. 

401 Expulsion of the Thirty Ty- 
rants. 
Cyrus the Younger defeated 
and slain by bis Brother Ar- 
tazerxes. 
' Retreat of the ten Thousand 
Greeks. 

sOO A Leciistemium first celebra- 
ted at Rome. 

196 Syracuse besieged by the Car- 
thaginians 

301 CamiUus Dictator at Rome; 
Capture of Veil. 

387 Peace of Antalicidas between 
the Spartans and Persians. 

385 Rome taken by the Gauls un- 
der Brennus. ' 

363 Citadel of Thebes seized by 
the Spartans. 

380 Cth Olympiad. 

•~— Lacedaemonians expelled IVom 
Thebes by Pelopidas apd 
Epaminondas. 

371 Battle of Leucira, and Defeat 
of the Uicedsmonians by 
the Thebans. 

368 Battle of Mantinea, and Death 
of Epaminondas. 

358 War of the Allies against 
Athens. 
-' Amphipolis, Pydna, and Poti- 
dea taken by Philip. 

«57 Commencement of the Second 
Sacred War. 
- Temple of Diana at Epbesns 
bumnl. 

350 Darius Ochus subdues Egypt 

348 End of the Second Sacred 

War. 
— Philip of Mceedoo takes Olyn- 
thus. 

347 Dionysius restored at Syra- 
cuse. 

346 Philip admitted to the Am- 
phictyonic Council. 

343 Commeacement of the War 



B.a 

between the Romans sad 

famniles. 
343 Timoleon takes Syracuse and 

expels Dionysius the Ty 

rant. 
340 CXth Olympiad. 

— Canhaginians defieated leii 

Agrigentum. 

— Deeius devotes himsdr ftrlds 

Country. 
338 Battle of QieroDm umI Bs- 

feat of the Atheaians and 

Thebans by Fbili|i. 
337 Philip elected Generalisaias 

of the Greeks. 
336 Murder of Philip by Fuisani* 

as. 

— ~ Destmctioa of Thebes by 

Alexander. 

335 Alexander elected Generalis- 
simo by the Greeks. 

334 Battle of the Grannicos, and 
Defeat of the Persians by 
Alexander. 

333 Battle of Issus, and Fiersiatts 
sgain defeated. 

333 Conquest of Egypt and Cap- 

ture of Tyre by Alexander. 
331 Battle of Arbela, and Defeat 

of Darius by Alexander. 
330 Death of Darius and End of 

the Pernan Empire. 
-~ Susa taken by Alexander, and 

the Palace of Persepolia 

burned. 
328 Alexander invades India, de- 
feats Porus, and advances lo 

the Ganges. 
— Nearchus* Voyage fhmi the 

Indus to the Euphrates 

334 Death of Alexander the Great 

at Babylon, at the age of 

thirty-three. 
323 Division of the Empire of 

Alexander among bis Gen 

erals. 
321 Roman Army compelled by 

the Samnites to pass undei 

the Yoke at Candium. 
317 Agathodes Tyrant of Sjyra 

CUfW. 

313 Era of the JBeleueido 
304 Siege of R^^odes by Demedrf 
us. 
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B.C. 

SOS Liberty of tbe Greek cities re- 
stored by Demiithus. 
SOI Defeat and Deatb of Antigo- 

niia at l\taua. 
•» Faviua Maxiinua and Valeria 
us Corvas Dictators at 
Rome. 
S90 CXXth Olympiad. 
~~^ Foundation of Antiocb, Edes- 
sa, and Laodicea, by Seieu- 
cus. 
S98 Athens taken by Demetrius 

Foliorceies. 
293 First Division of Time into 
Hours by tlie Suudial of 
Papirius Cursor. 
S86 Law of Hortensius at Rome. 
285 Astronomical Era of Diony- 

sius of Alexandrea. 
283 Foundation of the Alexandre- 

an Library. 
281 Commencement of the Ache* 

an League. 
280 Invasion of Italy by Pyrrhus. 
277 iSeptuagint Translation of the 
Jewish Scriptures made by 
order of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus ; 285, Playfair. 
S74 Defeat of Pyrrhus by the Ro- 
mans near Beneventum; 
be evacuates Italy. 
206 First coinage of silver Money 

at Rome. 
964 Commencement of the First 

Punic War. 
960 CXXXth Olympiad. 
-~^ First naval Victory of the 
Romans over the Cartha- 
ginians. 
^— Institution of Provincial Qu8M- 

tors at Rome. 
355 Regulus defeated and made 
Prisoner by the Cartiiagin* 
ians. 
951 AsJrubal defeated by Metel- 

las. 
S50 Romans defeated by the Car- 
thaginians under Hamil- 
car. 
942 End of the First Punic War. 
240 Comedies first acted at Rome 
235 Temple of Janus at Rome 
shut for the first Time since 
the Reign of Niuna. 
yi..^E e 



B.G 

925 Gauls defbated with greet 
Slaughter by the Romans. 

990 CXLth Olympiad. 

219 Saguntum talien by Hannibal. 

218 Commencement of the Second 
Punic War. 

217 Romans under Plaminius de- 
feated by Hannibal. 

— Fabius Dictator at Rome. 
910 Hannibal totally defeats the 

Romans at Cann». 
212 Capture of Syracuse by Mar- 

cellus. 
211 Capua taken by the Romans. 
210 Carthaginians under Asdrubal 

defeated in Spain. 
203 Hannibal recalled fVom Italy. 
201 Syphax brought in Triumph 

to Rome. 
— • Battle of Zama, and end of 

the Second Punic War. 
197 First Macedonian War. 

— Defeat of Philip by the Ro- 

mans. 
190 Romans enter into Asia, and 

defeat Antigonus. 
183 CLth Olympiad. 

— Elder Oato Censor at Rome. 
173 Second Macedonian War. 
173 Antiochus defeats the army 

of Ptolemy in Egypt. 

170 Jerusalem taken by A ntiochtw 
Epiphanes. 

169 Comedies of Terrence per* 
formed at Rome. 

167 Faulus- JEmilius defeats Per- 
seus, Ki ng of Macedon; end 
of that Kingdom. 

149 Commencement of the Third 
Punic War. 

147 Acbaeans defeated by the Ro- 
mans under Metellus. 

146 Corinth taken by the Romans. 

— ■ Destruction of Carthage by 
the Romans. 

140 CLXth Olympiad. 

137 Romans defeated by the Nu- 
mantines. 

133 Death of Tiberius Gracchus. 

— Capture of Numantia by the 
Romans. 

121 Death of Cains Gracchua 

lis Cimbri and Teutones expelled 
(torn Italy by Carbo. 
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111 CommeneenieDtofUieJogiir- 

tiiiue War. 
106 Jugurtba defeated by Harioe. 
103 Death of Jugartba at Rome. 
102 Cimbrt and Teuionea defeat- 

ed by Mariua. 
100 CLXXtb Olympiad. 
97 Cyrune bequeaibed to the Ro- 

mana by Ptolemy Appion. 
91 Commencement of tbe Social 

or Marsic War. 
90 Marai, PelignifSamnlteay&c, 

defeated by Bylla. 
89 Commencement of tbe Mith- 

radaiic War. 
88 Civil War between Marina 

and 8ylla. 
86 Defeat of Mithradatea by 8yl- 

la. 
88 Burning of tbe Capitol at 
Rome. 

62 Sylla made perpetnal Dicta- 

tor. 
80 Firat Campaign of Juiiua Cae- 

aar. 
78 Resignation and Death of 

Sylla. 
77 War of Sertoriua. 
72 Defeat of Mitbradatea by La- 

cullus, and Pontua made a 

Roman Province. 
70 CrasHUs and Pompey made 

Consuls. 
65 Syna reduced to a Roman 

Province. 

63 Victories of Pompey in Aaia. 

— Tbe Cataline Conspiracy de- 

tected. 
61 Triumphant Entry of Pompey 

into Rome. 
60 CLXXXih Olympiad. 
50 Pompey, Crassua, and Cssaz 

tbe first Triumvirate at 

Rome. 

- • New Agrarian Law proposed 

by CflBsar. 
68 Cicero banished at the Instiga- 
tion of Ciodiua. 
57 Cicero returns from Exile. 
55 First Invasiou of Britain by 

Cesar. 
54 Second Invasion of Britain, 
and partial Gi^nqueat by Cia- 
aar 



B.C. 

63 Craasus killed in Mesopota 

mia. 
63 Defence of Milo by CSeero. 
49 Cesar marches to RoniC. 

— Ert: ol Amiocb commences. 
48 Battle of Pharsalia and Deftat 

of Pompey. 

— Death of Pompey in EgjpC. 

— Deatruetion of tbe Alexandra 

an Library^y Fire. 
46 Caio killa bimaelf at Utiea. 
45 Reformation of the Calendar 

by Juiiua Cesar. 
44 Ateassination of Julius Cesar 

by Brutus and others. 
43 Octavins, Mare Antitny, and 

Lepidna constitute tbe Sec- 
ond Triumvirate. 
42 Brutna and Cassiua defeated 

at Phiiippi. 
S3 Mauritania made a Romao 

Province. ^ 
32 War declared by the Roman 

Senate againm Antony and 

Cleopatra. 
31 Battle of Actiiun ; End of the 

Commonwealth of Rome; 

Octavius made Emperor. 
30 Death of Marc Antony and 

Cleopatra. 

— Title of Augustus given to 
Octavius. 

20 CXCih Olympiad. 

17 Secular Games revived bj 

Augustus. 
15 Drusus defeata the Rhcti aod 

Vinddenci. 
10 Temple of Janus shut. 
5 Census of the Roman Eminra 

taken by order of Augostos. 
4 Birth of our Saviour^ four 

Years before the Cmiudob 

Era. 

A.D. 

8 End of the Passover. 

Destruction of the Roima 

Legions in Germany und* 

Varus. 
19 Jews banished from Rome bv 

Tiberius. 

— Death of Germanicua at Anti 
oeh. 

SI CCth Olympiad. 
25 CClst Olympiad 
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A.D. 

so Eod of the Olympiftdfl. 

33 Crucyixion f^ our Saoiour, 

36 Conversion ofdt. Psal. 

40 Tbe Followera ofChrist called 

CbrisUane Ant at Antioch. 
43 Expeditioa of Claodios into 

Britain. 
45 Vmpasian in Britain. 
61 Caractactts brougiit in chains 

to Borne. 
5ft Nero poisons Britannicas. 

59 Nero caaces bis mother Agrip- 

pina to iM put to death. 

60 Defeat of the Britains by Soe- 

tonius Paulinun. 

63 First Persecution of tbe Chris- 

tians by Nero 

64 Nero sets fire to Rome. 

67 Massacre of the Jews by Flo- 
ras. 
70 Capture and Destruction of 

Jerusalem by Tiuis. 
78 DreadAil Pestilence at Rome. 
70 Destruction of Heroulaneum 

and Fv.inpeii by an Eruption 

of Vesuvius. 
(M> Agrioola invades Britain. 
05 Snxind Persecution of the 

Christians. 
rOS Dacia reduced to a Roman 

Province by Triyan. 
f07 Victories of 'i'rajan in Asia. 
'— Third Persecution of tbe 

Christians. 
18 Fourth Persecution of the 

Christians. 
30 WallofAdrianbidU in Britain. 
J9 Perpetual Kdict or Coue of 

Laws published by Adrian. 
•7 Jertisalem rebuilt by Adrian. 
38 Persecution of tbe jChristi^as 

stopped by Antoninus. 
60 War with the Maroomanni. 
99 The Saracens, now first no- 
ticed in History, defeat the 

Romans. 
*03 Psscennitts Nlfer set up as 

Emperor in the East. 
94 Severus defeats Niger and 

puts him to death. 
195 Beverus besieges and takes 

Byzantium. 
100 Albinus proclaimed Emperor 

in Britain. 



A.O. 

107 

901 

SOB 
209 



213 
217 



296 
935 

237 
242 
948 

250 
253 

257 

258 
259 

«S0 

261 

26? 
969 
971 
272 
273 

283 
S86 



SeveniB defeats Albloos, who 
takes his own Life. 

FiOh Persecution of the Chris- 
tians. 

Severus in Britain. 

Severos defests the Chledonl 
ans, and liuilds a wall be- 
tween the Forth and Clyde 

Caracalia assassinates Gete. 

Caracaila put to death. 

The Goths receive an annual 
tribute nor to Invade Rome. 

Alexander (Severus totally de« 
feau the Persians. 

Aleiander Severus assassi- 
nated by Maximinus. 

Sixth PUraecation of the Chris- 
tians. 

Dacians and Sarmatlans de- 
feated by Maximinus. 

Persians under Sapor defeated 
by Gordian. 

Secular Games celebrated at 
Rnnie. ' 

Pompey*8 Theatre burned. 

Seventh Persecution of the 
Christ ians. 

Irruption of the Goths, Bor- 
gundians, drc, into McBsia 
and Pannonia. 

Eighth Persecution of the 
Christians. 

Period of the Thirty Tyrants. 

Syria ravaged hy the Persians. 

Temple of Diana at Ephesns 
burned. 

Antiocb, Tarsus, and Cassarea 
taken by the Persians under 
Sapor. 

The Ueruli invade and devas- 
tate Greece. 

Claudius defeats the Goths 
and Heruli. 

The Empire ravaged by the 
Alemanniand Marootnanni. 

Ninth Persecution of tiie 
Christians. 

Aorelian defeats Zenobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, at Edes- 
sa. 

Death of Fingal, King of Mor> 
ven. 

Northern Nations asai«l Iha 
Empire. 



864 
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W3 
806 



813 

82S 



896 
830 

837 

857 

350 
361 

876 

878 

381 

383 

895 

406 

410 

411 
416 

496 
498 
481 



Poblicatlon c€ the Gre^rian 
and HermogMiian Cndea. 

Portltion oftbe Roman Em pin 
betwMn iwo Emperors and 
two Cawan. 

Alexandrea taken by Diocle- 
tian. 

Tenth Prraecvtioii of tbe 
Christiana. 

Conatantine the Great arrests 
tlie PersectttiOD of tbe 
Cbristlans. 

Christianity tolerated. 

First General Council at Nice, 
and Condemnation of the 
l>octrines of Arias. 

Monacbism introduced by St. 
Athanasius. 

Beat of Empire removed by 
Constantino to Constanti- 
nople. 

Deaih of Consiantine, and 
Division of the Empire 
amonc his three Sona 

Julian defeats the Germans 
at Strasborg. 

Council of Rimini held. 

Julian attempts to re-estab- 
lish Paganism. 

Goths permi!i«d by Valens to 
sellie in Thrace. 

Goths advance to Constanti- 
nople. 

Second General Coancil held 
at Constantinople. 

Huns overrun Mesopota- 
mia. 

The Eastern Provinces inva- 
ded by the Huns. 

France and Spain invaded by 
the Vandals, Alans, &c. 

Rome sacked and burned by 
Alaric; his Death. 

The Vandals settle in Spain. 

The Secular Games celebrated 
at Rome. 

Pelagian Heresy condemned 
by the African Bishops. 

Final Depsrinre of the Ro- 
mans fVom Britain. 

The Pranks and Goths defeat- 
ed byAStius. 

The third General Council 
held at Ephesus. 



A.O. 

435 

480 



449 



445 



448 

450 
451 



459 
455 
468 

470 



479 
476 

485 
488 
400 
403 
407 
409 
509 
507 



Publication of tbe Theodostaa 

Code. 
Tbe Vandals under Genserir 

invade and ravage Italy. 
The Vandals est abUsb a King- 
dom in Africa. 
Thtiodosius compelled to make 

a humiliating Peace with 

Atiila, King of the Huns. 
The Britons nnsoccessfolly 

appeal lo the Romans forsid 

against tbe Picts and Scots. 
Illyrium, Thrac«s, Dada. M(9- 

sia, and Scytbia overrun by 

Attila. 
Tbe Romans compelled la 

pay Tribute to Atiila. 
Tbe Saxons first arrive in 

Britain. 
Germany and France ravaged 

by Attila. 
AMius defeats tbe Hnna. 
The fhurih Cieneral Councfl 

at Cbalcedon. 
Venice founded 
Rome taken by Genserie. 
Romans expelled from Spain 

by tbe Visigoths. 
The Saxons under JElia pos- 
sess ihemsel ves of the King- 

dmn of Sussex. 
Great Eruption of Moont Ve- 

surius. 
Odoacer, King of tbe Heral^ 

takes Rome. 
End of the Western Empuce 

of the Romans, 1994 years 

fl-om the building of Rome. 
Battle of Sotssons won by 

Clovis. 
Odoacer defbated by Tbeodo- 

ric. 
The Burgundians rarage It 

a!y. 
Odoacer pat to death by Tbe 

odoric. 
Clovia and the Flranks eon* 

Terted to Christianity. 
Alliance between Clovis aad 

Theodoric the Great. 
The Peraians ravage the Eaat- 

em Empire. 
Alaric the Visigoth defeated 

by Clovtjv 
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608 Clorifl defeated by Theodoric 

at Aries. 
ftlO Paris made the Capital of the 

Kingdom of the Franks by 

Clovis. 
511 Death of Clovis, and Dirision 

of the Empire among his 

four Sons. 

516 Introduction of the Computa- 

tion of Time by the Chris- 
tian Bra, by Dionysius the 
Monk. 

517 niyrium, Macedonia, and Fpi- 

rus ravaged by ihe Gelak 
525 The Arian Bishops deposed 
by Justin. 

— Destruction of Antioch snd 

other cities by an Earth> 
quake. 
529 Belittarius defeats the Per- 
sians. 

— Justinian publishes the Books 

of the Civil Law. 
534 Belisarius defeats the Vandals 

in Arrica. 
537 Belisarius conquers the Os- 
trogoths in Italy, and takes 

Rome. 
543 Suppression of the Consulship 

at Rome. 
543 Totila recovers Italy fVom the 

Romans. 
M7 Rome taken and plundered by 

Totila. 

549 Belisarius takes Rome a sec- 

ond Time. 

550 Commencement of the King- 

dom of Poland. 
-— > Totila recovers Rome. 

551 Silk first manufactured in Eu- 

rope. 
553 Totila defeated by Narses, and 
put )o death. 

555 The fifth General Council. 

556 The Huns defeated in Thrace 

by Belisarius. 

559 Ungrateful Conduct of Justin- 

ian towards Belisarius. 

560 Belisarius, who had been de- 

graded, restored to his com- 
mand. 
508 The Lombards conquer ta- 

9fl Birth of Mohammed. 



A.V. 

560 The Latin Tongue no longer 
spoken in Italy. 

590 Second Destruction of Anti- 
och by an Earthquake. 

596 Saxons converted to Christ! 
anity by i ugustine. 

602 Supremacy wf the Pope ac- 
knowledged by Phocas, Em- 
peror of the East. 

609 The Jews of Antioch massacre 
the Christians. 

616 Persians under Chosroes 11. 
take Jerusalem. 

622 Era of the Hegira, or Flight 
of Mohammed from Mecca 
to Medina. 

625 The Persians under Chosroes 
If. besiege Constantino- 
ple. 

632 Death of Mohammed. 

636 Omar and the Saracens take 
Jerusslem. 

640 The Alexandrean Library 
burned by the Saracens. 

64ft Cyprus taken by the Saracens. 

653 Rhodes taken by the Saracens. 

669 The Saracens ravage Sicily. 

672 Constantinople besieged by 
the Saracens, and Destruc- 
tion of their Fleet by the 
Greek Fire. 

675 UnsuccessnU Attempt of the 
Saracens to land in Spain. 

580 The sixth General Council at 
Constantinople. 

685 The Britons, overcome by the 

Saxons, retire to Wales and 
Cornwall. 

686 Ceadwalla, King of Weasex. 

conquers Sussex and Kent. 

699 John the Patrician defeats the 

Saracens. 

700 Saracens defeated by Heracli 

us. 

713 Spain conquered by the Sara- 
cens. 

720 Omar 11. ineflTectually besieges 
ConsTnntinople 

726 Image Worship forbidden by 
Leo. 

729 Gallia Narbonnensls ravaged 
by the Saracens. 

733 Saracens defeated by Charlea 
Martel. 
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74S Constantin« (Copronymas) 
doslroys the Saracen Fleet. 

740 Hace or the Atxasaidae succeed 
to the Caliphate of the 8ar- 
acena. 

7A4 Pepin invades Italy. 

763 Baf dat founded, and made the 
Capital of the £araceo Em- 
pire. 

77S Cbariemagne attacks tlie Sax- 
ons. 

774 Kingdom of the Lombards 
extinguished by Charle- 
magne. 

778 Battle or RoncezTalles in 
Spain, between the Chris- 
tians and Moors. 

770 Sardinia and Nararre con- 
quered by Charlemagne. 

761 Image Worship restored to 
the Bast by Irene. 

785 The Saxons conquered by 
Charlemagne. 

— — The Saracens invade and rav- 
age I he Eastern Empire. 

787 First LandmgoftheUanesin 
England. 

— • The seventh General Council, 
or second of Nice. 

704 The Huns totally defeated by 
Charlemagne. 

707 Cappadocia, Cyprus, and 
Khodes ravaged by the Sar- 
acenfl. 

800 New Empire of the West ; 
and Charlemagne crowned 
Emperor at Rome. 

837 The Saxon Heptarchy united 
bv Kgbert, thus forming the 
Kingdom of Kngland. 

830 Origin of the Russian Monar- 
chy. 

841 Battle ofFontenai, and Defeat 
uf Lotharius. 

843 Rouen plundered by tbe Nior- 
mans. 

r— Scots aiid Plcts united under 

the Title of Scotland. 
648 Tbe SaraceQ3 destroy the Ve- 
netian Fleet. 
867 England ravaged by the 

Oanes. 
880 Ravages of tbe Normans In 
i''r.!!icG. 



A.O. 

866 University of Oxford foonded 

by Ainred. 
890 England divided into Coaii- 

lies, HumiredHf and Tith- 

ings by Alfred. 
013 Normans under Rollo estab- 
lish themselves in Norman- 
dy. 
013 University of Cambridge 

founded. 
031 Rise of the Republic of Pisa. 
064 Otho the Great conquers It- 
aly. 
067 Antioch retaken fhun tht 

Saracens. 
001 The Arabic numeral Ciphers 

first used in Europe. 
1003 Danes in England massacred 

by Ethel red. 
1005 Gothic Style first employed In 

tbe building of Churches. 
1013 The Danes obtain Possession 

of England. 
1018 Iialy invaded by the Normans. 
1035 Invention of muitical Charae 

ters by Guido Arctini. 
1040 Macbeth usurps tbe Tliroiw 

of Scotland. 
1043 Persia conquered by tiM 

Turks. 
1055 Bagdat taken by the Turks, 

and the Empire of the Ca- 
liphs overthrown. 
1058 The Saracens expelled from 

Sicily. 
1061 Ri8e of the Guelphs and Ghi* 

betlines. 
1065 Jerusalem taken by the Turks. 
1070 Feudal Law introduced iaio 

England. 
1076 The Pope excommunicates 

and deposes the Emperor 

Henry IV. 
1070 William the Conqueror begins 

Doomsday-boftk. 
1081 Rome besieged by Henry IV 
1096 First Crusade to the Boly 

Land. 
1008 Antioch taken ^y tbe Crusa- 
ders. 
1000 Institution of the Knights of 

St. .lohn. 

Jerusalem taken by Godfre) 

of ntuilogne. 
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1113 limtitotion of Ihe Knifhta 
Templars. 

liar Pandects of Roman Law dis- 
covered. 

1139. Alphonso I. recovera Portu- 
gal froni ibe Saracens. 

1140 Canon I^aw introduced into 
England. 

1 47 Second Crusade against the 
Infidels. 

1150 Study of the Civil Law re- 

stored at Bologna. 

1151 Graiian collects the Canon 

Law. 
IIM Gnelphs and Ghibellines in 

Italy. 
1157 Institution of the Banlt of 

Venice. 
1164 Order orthe Teutonic Knights 

institnted. 
117S Henry If. conquers Ireland. 
1187 Jerusalem tnken by Saladln. 
1180 Third Crusade. 
1103 Richard I. defeato Saladin at 

Ascalon. 
1202 Fourth Crosade. 
— — • French and Venetians take 

Constantinople. 
1204 Establishment of the Incjuisi- 

tion by Innocent III. 
1208 Ciiy or London incorporated. 
1210 Crusade against the Albigen- 

ses in France. 
1213 Maffna Charta granted by 

King John. 
1210 Crusaders take Damietta. 
ISStt Orders ofSr. Dominic and St. 

Francis instituted. 
1227 The Tartars under Gengiskan 

overrun the Empire of the 

Saracens. 
1234 The Inquisition intrusted to 

the Dominicans. 
1237 Russia subdued by the Tar- 
tars. 
IMS Fifth Crusade. 
I2S8 The Tartars take Bagdat; End 

of the Saracenic Empire. 
1361 Constantinople recovered by 

the Greek Emperors from 

the French. 
1968 Norwegians defeated in Scot- 
land by Alexander III. 
1264 Deputies of Boroughs first 



A.n 

summoned loParliameBt in 

England. 
1382 Sicilian Vespers, Massacre <^ 
1283 Edward I. conquers Wales. 
1391 Capture of Ptolemals by the 

Turks, and End of the Cru- 
sades. 
1293 First Celebration of the Jubl 

lee at Rome. 
1296 Sir William Wallace defeats 

the English, and drives them 

out of Scotland. 
1208 Commencement of the Turk 

ish Empire under Ottoman 
1303 Mariner's Compass said to 

have been discovered at Na- 
ples. 
13M Wallace betrayed, and put to 

death by Edward I. 
1307 Establishment of the Swiss 

Republics. 
1306 Removal of the Seat of the 

Popes to Avignon. 
1310 Capture of Rhodes by the 

Knights of St. John of Je- 
rusalem. 
1312 Suppression of the Knights 

Templars. 
1314 Defeat of the English by Bruce 

at Bannockburn. 
1331 The I'eutonic Knights settle 

in Prussia. 
1340 Invention of Gunpowder by 

Swartz, a monk of Cologne. 
Invention of Oil Painting by 

John Van Eyke. 

1346 Battle of Creasy, and Defeat 

of the French. 

Battle of Durham, in which 

David II. of Scotland is 
made Prisone.*. 

1347 Colla Rienzi seizes the Gov- 

ernment of Rome. 
1350 The Institution of the Order 

of the Carter by Edward IIL 
1352 The Turks first enter Europe. 
1356 Battle of Poictiers, in which 

the King of France is made 

Prisoner. 
1362 The Law-pleadings in Eng- 
land changed t\mm French 

to English. 
1377 Return of the Popes firtMB 

Avignon to Rom^ 
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1177 Doctrines oT WicUUTe propa- 
gaced in EogUnd. 

1378 Commencenient oftbe Schism 
between the double Popes 
at Rome and Avignon. 

1380 Tamerlane subdues Cboras- 

sar. 

1381 Wat Tyler's Insurrection in 

England. 

— Rret Employment of Bills of 

Ezcbange in England. 

1383 Cannon firstused. by tbe Eng- 
lish at Calais. 

13bC Georgia subdued by Tamer- 
lane. 

1386 Batile between Percy and 
Douglas. 

1394 Banishment of the Jews firom 
France. 

13QS Baiazet I. defeats Sigismond, 
King of Hungary. 

1398 Tamerlane conquers part of 
Hindoostan, and talces Del- 
hi. 

140S Battle of Anjoria, and Bajazet 
talcen Prisoner by Tamer- 
lane. 

— Defeat of the Scots at Hali- 

doun Hill. 
1403 Battle of Shrewsbury, and 

Death of Hotspur. 
1411 Foundation of the University 

of St. Andrews in Scotland. 

1414 Council of Constance. 

1415 Battle of Agincourt, and De- 

feat of the French by Hen- 
ry V. 
— — John Huss condemned as a 
Heretic and burned. 

1416 Jerome of Prague condemned 

for Heresy and burned. 

1417 Paper first manufactured from 

linen Rags. 

14S0 Discovery of the Island of Ma- 
deira by t lie Portuguese. 

1422 Constantinople besieged by 
Amureih. 

i425 Institution of the Court of 
Session in Scotland. 

1428 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Or- 
leans, obliges the English 
to raise the siege of that 
city. 

14S1 RiseoftheMediCi Family. 



A.D. 

1436 
1439 



1440 
1446 
1447 
1453 

1455 
1459 

1460 

1471 

1474 
1478 
1479 



1483 
1485 

1487 
1491 

1492 
1494 

1497 



The French retake Paris trom 
the English. 

Establishment of the Prag- 
matic Sanction in France. 

Reunion of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. 

Invention of Printing by John 
Guttenberg at Strasburg. 

Inundation of the Sea in Hol- 
land. 

Elevation of the Sforza Family 
at Milan. 

Constantinople taken by the 
Turks; End of the Eastern 
Empire of the Romans. 

Battle of St Albans. 

Engraving on Copper first 
practised. 

Battle of Wakefield, and Deatk 
ofthe Duke of York. 

Battle of Baroet, and Death o( 
Warwick. 

Battle of Tewksbory, and De* 
feat of the Lancastrians. 

Discovery of the Cape de Verd 
Islands by the Portuguese. 

Establishment of the Author- 
ity of Lorenzo de Medici. 

▲rragon and Castile united 
under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. 

John Basilowitz expels the 
Tartars from Russia. 

Murder of EdwanJ V. and his 
Brother. 

Battle of Bos worth, and Death 
of Richard III. 

Union of the Houses of York 
and Uncasterin Henry VIL 

Discovery ofthe Cape of G<N)d 
Hope by the Portuguese. 

Conquest of Grenada by V»- 
dinand and Isabella, and 
End of the Klngdooa of the 
Moors in Spain. 

Discovery of Hisimniola and 
Cuba by Columbus. 

Discovery of the Conr'.nent of 
America by Columbus. 

Algebra first kuowh in En 
rope. 

Vasco de Gama doubles tlw 
Cape of Good Hope, and sr 
rives in India. 
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US9 Vfljage of Sebastian Cabot to 
Nortb America. 

ISOO DMcovery of the Brazils by 
the Portugaese. 

1903 Battle of Certsoleci, and Loss 
or Naples by the French. 

1907 Porioguese discover Mada- 
gascar. 

1506 League or Cambrey. 

iftl 1 Conquest of Cuba by tbe ^parr- 
iaras. 

1513 Battle of Flodden Field, and 
Defeat of the Scots. 

1516 Kingdom of Algiers seized by 

Barbarossa. 

1517 Lather commences the Refor- 

mation in Germany. 

EndofthoReign-^f the Mame- 
lukes in Egypt. 

1510 Fernando Corlez nnderiakes 
tbe Conquest of Mexico. 

1520 Union of Sweden and Den- 
mark. 

1532 First Voyage round tbe World. 

1983 Belgrade taken by Solyman 
the Magnificent. 

a5M Sweden and Denmark em- 
brace the Protestant Faith. 

1585 Battle of Pavia, and Francis I. 
taken Prisoner by Charles 
V. 

1980 Treaty of Madrid, and Release 
of Francis 1. 

1987 Tharles V. takes Rome. 

— — Invasion of Peru by Pizar- 
ro. 

1588 Revolntion of Genoa effected 
by Andrew Doria. 

1520 Diet of S:>ires against the Hu- 
guenots. 

Peace of Cambray. 

IMO League of Smalcald between 
tbe Protestants. 

1581 Ssrvetus burned at Geneva. 

1532 Treaty of Nuremburg. 

1034 The Reformation in England. 

— — Kingdom of Tunis seized by 
Barbarossa. 

1535 Insdtuiion of the Society of 
the Jesuits by Ignatius Loy- 
ola. 

— — Expedition of Charles V. 

against Tunis. 
§W Treaty ofNice. 



A.D. 

1540 DMolutionofthoMunasteriei 

m England. 

1544 Battle of Cerizoles, and Defeat 

of the Array of Charles V 
by the French. 
Treaty of Crepi. 

1545 Beginning of the Council of 

Trent, which lasts eighteen 
years. 

1 547 Cons|Hracy of Fiesco at Genoa. 
Battle of Mulberg, and Defeat 

of the Protestants. 

1548 The Interim granted to ths 

Protestants by Charles V. 

1558 Treaty of Passau, and Estab- 
lishment of Luiherenism. 

1553 Lady Jane Grey executed. 

1555 Bishops burned in England. 

1557 Battle of &>t. Quintin, and De- 
feat of the French by Phil 
ipll. 

1550 Trea»y of Chateau Cambresis. 

1560 Beginning of the Civil Wara 
ill France. 

John Knox completes the Ref- 

ormution in Scotland. 

1502 Victory of tbe Guises orer 
Conde. 

1560 The Netherlands revolt from 
Philip II. 

1568 Mary Queen of Scots flees to 

England. 

1569 Defeat of the Protestants in 

France at Jarnac and Mon- 
couter. 
1571 Naval Victory gained over tor 
Turks at Lepanto by Dot 
John ol Austria. 

1573 Massacre of St. Bartholo- 

mew. 

1574 Socinus propagates his Doc- 

trines. 

1570 Tbe I^eagnein France against 

the Protestants. 

1570 Union of Utreclit, and Com- 
mencement of the Republio 
of Holland 

1580 Philip II. occupies Portngal. 

Circumnavigation of the Globe 

by Sir Francis Drake. 

1588 Gregory XIII. introduces tin 
New Style into Italy. 

1584 Murder of the Prince of Or- 
ange at Delft. 
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A.D. 

IMS 

1M7 

1M8 

iAW 
IMl 

IMS 



1504 

ISM 



1600 

1603 
1603 
1606 
1606 
1610 

1611 

1614 

1618 
1619 

1620 

1621 
1696 

1636 



IMaemrery nf Viiytnia by Mr 

Francis Drake. 
Sir Walter Raleigh MUles 

Virginia. 
Manr Queen of Scots behead- 

The Spanish Armada destroy- 
ed by the English. 

Battle of Ivrjr. 

Foundation of the Unlteisity 
of Dublin. 

Presbyterian Form of Church 
Government established lu 
Scotland. 

Bank of England estaMlahed. 

Edict of Nantes, and Tolera- 
tion of the Protestants in 
France. 

Tyrone's Rebellion in Ireland. 

Conspiracy of Cowrie in 
Scotland. 

English East India Company 
established. 

Invention of Decimal Arith- 
metic. 

Crowns of England and Scot- 
land united In James 1. 

The Gunpowder Plot discov- 
ered. 

Satellites of Jupiter discovered 
by Galileo. 

Murder of Henry IV. by Ra- 
vaillac. 

Philip in. ex|)els the Moora 
fVom Spain. 

Discovery of Hudson^s Bay. 

James I. creates the Arat Bar- 
onets in England. 

Invention of Logarithms by 
Napier. 

Synod of Dort in Holland. 

Harvey dtscovere the Circu- 
lation of the Blood. 

Battle of Prague. 

Settlement of the English at 
Madras. 

France and Navarre united- 
Foundation of Baiavia in the 
Island of Java by the Dutch. 

Firat English Settlement in 
the West Indies at Barba- 
doea 

I.eague of the Protestant 
Princes. 



A.n. 

ion Battle of Lutien, and DeadI 

of Gustavus Adolphus. 
1635 The French Academy instioi' 

ted. 
1638 Rai^dat taken by the Turks. 

1640 Portugal recovered by the 

Duke of Bregansa. 

1641 Irish Rebellion, and Massacre 

of the Protestants. 
1648 Commencement of the CLvH 

War in Enffland. 
Battle of Edgehill. 

1643 Condemnation and Execution 

of Are*:bi8hop Laud. 

1644 China reviriutioniied by the 

Tartan. 

1645 BMt'jd of Noseby, and Defeat 

'.^r Charles I. 

1646 r-eace of Wes^alia ; CtvU 

War of the Tronde at Paris. 

164V Execution of Charles I. 

— - Commencement of the Corn- 
wealth of England. 

1660 Battle of Dunbar; Defeat oi 
the Covenantere by Crom- 
well. 

1651 Battle of Worcester won by 
Cromwell. 

1653 Ftfst War between the Eng* 

lish and Dutch. 

1654 End of the English Common- 

wealth ; Cnmiwell made 
Protector. 

Jamaica taken possession oi 

by the English. 

1658 Richsrd Cromwell Protector 

of England. 

1659 Peace of the Pyrenees between 

France and S|iain. 

1660 Restoration of the Monarchy 

in England. 
— — Peace of Oliva, between Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Poland. 

1663 Institution of the Royal Sod 

ety in England. 

French Arademv of Instrip' 

tions instituted. 

1664 Commencement of the Second 

Dutch War. 

1665 Great Plague in London. 

1666 Great Fire in London. 
Institution of the Academy «( 

Sciences in France. 

1667 Peaoe of Bred«» oonfirming to 
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4.0. 

the English PeniMylranta, 
New- York, and New-Jer- 
sey. 

1698 Peace nf Aix-1a-ChapeIle. 
-I6fi9 Tbe Turks take the Island of 

Candia. 

1073 Great Part of Holland con- 
quered by Louis XIV. 

— — The De Witts In Holland pat 
to Death. 

1676 Carolina planted by the Eng- 
lish. 

ifftd Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

1079 Dissolution of the Long Par- 
liament of Charles II. 

1063 SxecuUon of Algernon Sidney 
and I..ord Russell. 

•»- Vienna besieged by the Tuito, 
who are attacked and de- 
feated by John Sobieakl. 

IMS Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

«— Duke of Monmouth execu- 
ted. 

I860 The Newtonian Philosophy 
first published. 

— — League of Augsburg. 

1688 Revolution in England, and 
Abdication of James II. 

1690 Battle of the Boyne. 

16U3 Battle of I^ Hogue. 

— — King William of England de- 
ftiated by Luxemburg. 

— — Hanover made an Electorate 
of tbe German Empire. 

14MI9 Capture of Namnr by King 
William. 

1607 Peace of Riswiek. 

1699 Peace of CarloTits. 

1708 French Fleet at Vigo destroyed 
by tbe Bnglish and Dutch. 

^»— French Settlements formed on 
the Mississippi. 

1703 Gibraltar taken by the Eng- 
lish. 

i704 Battle of Blenheim, and Defeat 
of the French by Marlbor- 
ough and Prince Eugene. 

•»— Foundation of St. Peters- 
burgh. 

1706 Battle of Ramilies. and Defeat 
of the French by the Duke 
of Marlborough. 
— Consumtnaiion of the Union 



A.D. 



1707 
1708 



1709 



1713 
1715 
1716 

1718 




1728 
1729 
1730 

1732 
1733 

1735 

1736 

1737 

1738 
1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 
1743 

1744 



between England and Seo^ 
land. 

Battle of Almanza. 

Battle of Oudenarde, and De- 
feat of the French by Eu- 
gene and Marlborough. 

Capture of Minorca by the 
English. 

Battle of Pultowa,and Defbat 
of Charles XIL by Peter tha 
Great. 

Battle of Malplaquet, and De- 
feat of the French by Ea 
gene and Mariborough 

Peace of Utrecht. 

Rebellion in Scotland. 

The Turks defeated at Peter 
waradin by Prince Eugene. 

Charles XII. killed before 
Frederlckshatl. 

Quadruple Alliance. 

Order of the Bath instituted; 

Great Earthquake at Palermo. 

Treaty of Copenhagen. 

Gibraltar besieged by tho 
Spaniards. 

Congress of Soissons. 

Treaty of SeTille. 

The Turks defbated by ths 
Persians under Kouli-Khan. 

Pragmatic Sanction. 

Expulsion of the Jesuits fh>in 
Paraguay. 

The Imperialists defoated by 
the French in Italy. 

Koulin-Khan (Nadir Schah) 
King of Persia. 

War between the Emperor 
and the Turks. 

Peace of Vienna. 

Nadir Schah subdues most of 
the Mogul Empire. 

War between Poland and 
Hungary. 

War . between Russia and 
Sweden. 

Prussians conquer Silesia. 

Defensive Alliance between 
Great Britain and Prussia. 

Battle of Deitingen, and De- 
feat of the French by the 
Allies. 

Prague taken by the King of 
Prussia. 
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1744 
1745 



1749 



1747 

1748 

1750 

1759 

1753 
1754 



1755 
1757 
1750 



1760 
1763 



AiMN»ii*« Voytfe round the 

World completed. 
Quadruple Alliance between 

Great Bhiain, Austria, Hol- 
land, and Poland. 
Rattle of Fort tenoy , and Defeat 

oftbe Alliea by the French. 
Capture of Louieburg by the 

British and Colonial Forces. 
Rebellion in Scotland. 
Treaty of Dresden. 
Brussels and Antwerp taken 

by Count Saxe. 
Battle of CuUoden. 
Allies defeated by Count Saze 

at Haucouse. 
Assamination of Kouli-Kban, 

and Revolution in Persia. 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelte. 
Foundation oftbe Academy of 

Sciences at Stockholm. 
New Style introduced In Great 

Briiam. 
British Museum established. 
Great Eruption of Mount Etna. 
Great Earthquake at Constan- 

tinople and (Jalro. 
Destruction of Lisbon by an 

Earthquake. 
Conquest of Silesia by the 

Kmg of Prussia. 
Battle of Minden, and Defeat 

of the French by the Allies. 
Expulsion oftbe Jesuits from 

Portugal. 
Quebec taken by General 

Wolfe. 
Montreal and Canada taken 

by the English. 
Banishment of the Jesuits 

from France. 
Peace of Fontainebleau. 
Peace of Paris between Great 

Britain, France, and Spain. 
Expulsion of the Jesuits from 

Denmark. 
Expulsion of the Jesuits from 

Spam. 
Foundation of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts in Loudon. 
Corsica conquered by the 

French. 
Revolution in Sweden. 
Dismemberment of Poland by 



1778 
IT76 
1777 
1778 
1779 




176) 
1783 



1785 

1787 
1788 
178& 



1793 



Russia, PruAsia, and Aii» 

tria. 
Society of Jesuits suppressed 

by the Pope. 
Declaration of American In* 

dependence. 
Surrender of the British Army 

under Biirjioyne. 
Treaty of Alliance between 

France and the Americans. 
Peace between Austria sad 

Prussia. 
Great Eruption of Mount Ve 

BUTiUS. 

Spaniards besiege Gibraltar. 

War between Great Britain 
and Holland. 

Surrender of the British Army 
under Cornwallis to the 
Americans and French. 

Defeat of the French Fleet bf 
Admiral Rodney. 

Adinowledgment of the Inde- 
pendence of the United 
States by Great Britain j 
and Peace concluded be- 
tween Gt. Britain, France, 
and Spain. 

Treaty of Alliance between 
France, Austria, and Hol- 
land. 

Commencement of French 
Revolution. 

Alliance between England 
and Holland. 

George Washington first Pres* 
ident of the United States. 

Capture and Destruction of 
the Bastile by the Parisians. 

Suppression of the Monaste* 
ries in France. 

War with Tippo Saib in India 

Assassinaiion of Gustavus IIL 
by Ankerstnim. 

French Koyal Family impris- 
oned in tne Temple. 

National < Convention organ 
ized, Deposition oftbe King, 
and Franca declared a R^ 
public. 

Lewis XVI. condemned and 
bcjheaded. 

War declared by Rusiil 
against Franee. 
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1793 War doilared by France 
against England and Hol- 
land. 

1795 Holland OTerrun by the 

French. 
•— — IncorporaiioD of Belgium with 

France. 
•->— Second Di'vision of Poland. 

1796 Italy overrun by the French. 

1797 Admiral Duncan defeata the 

Dutch Fleet. 

1798 Suppresaion of the Papal Got- 

ernment by the French. 
— — Rebellion in Ireland. 

— Battle of the Nile, and De- 

at ruction of the French Fleet 
by Lord Nelson. 
— — Independence of Switzerland 
aboiinhed by the French. 

1799 Bonaparte made First Consul. 

1800 Union of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 
— Battle of Marengo, and Defeat 
of the Austriana by the 
French. 
— Capture of Malta by the Bi..* 
ish. 

IftOl Battle of Copenhagen between 
the English and Danes. 

1803 Re-establishment of the Cath- 
olic Ueligion in France. 

Treaty of Amiens. 

War between France, Russia, 

and Germany. 

1803 War between Great Britain 

and France. 

1804 Bonaparte crowned Emperor 

of France. 

1805 Bonaparte assumes the Title 

of King oflialy. 

Battle of Trafalgar, and Defeat 

of the French and Spanish 
Fleets by Lord Nelson. 

1800 Louis Bonaparte made King 
of Holland. 

— — Abolition of the Slave-trade 
▼oied in the British Parlia- 
ment. 

»^ Battle of Jena, and Defeat of 
the Prussians by the French. 

^07 War between France and 
Russia. 

— — Capture of Copenhagen by the 
British. 
▼oL. VL-1 1 



A.D. 

1808 



1809 



1810 




1813 



1814 



Portugal occupied by tba 
French. 

War between Franca and 
Spain. 

Battle of Corunna. 

War between France and 
Austria. 

Occupation of Vienna by the 
French. 

Battle of Talavera. 

Peace of Vienna between Aus- 
tria and France. 

Divorce of the Empress Jose 
phine, and Marriage of Na 
poleon with the Arch-dnch- 
ess Maria Louisa of Aus- 
tria. 

Annexation of Holland to 
France. 

Prince of Wales appointed 
Regent. 

Batavia taken by the Engliah. 

Earthquake at Cararcaa 

War between England and 
the United States. 

Battle of Smolensko, between 
the French and Russians. 

Battle of Borodino, between 
the same. 

Occupation of Moscow by the 
French. 

British Frigates Guerriera, 
Macedonia, and Java cap- 
tured by the Americans. 

Sweden declares War against 
France. 

Occupation of Hamburgh by 
the Russians. 

Prussia delares War against 
France. 

Abolition of the Inquisition In 
Spain. 

Battle of Vittoria. 

Austria declarea War against 
France. 

Capture of the British Squad- 
ron on Lake Erie. 

Battle of Leipsic. 

The allied Armies enter 
France. 

Paris occupied by the Allied 
Troops. 

Bonaparie dethroned and ba» 
Ished to Elba. 
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Louis XVHL aacends the 
Tbrom of France. 

General Peace. 

Norway annexed to Swe- 
den. 

General Congreaa of Vienna. 

Treaty or Peace between 
Great Britain and the 
United States aigned at 
Ghent. 

Defeat of the Britiah at New- 
Orleana. 

Bonaparte leaves Etb , Ands 
in France, and marches to 
Paris. ' 

Battle of Waterloo, and Defleat 
<f the French. 



A.D. 

1815 Sarrendc-r of Booaparto Co tM 

English. 
Bonaiiarte sent to St Helena. 

1816 Expulsion of the Jesuits tr^it 

St. Pecersburgh and Moi^ 
cow. 
ISr Death of the Princess Cmc 
lotto. . 

1818 Bernadoue ascends tiM 

Throne of Sweden. 

Evseuaiioa of Fraooe by tbt 

Allies. 

1819 Florida ceded to the United 

Slates by Sttain. 
1680 Death of George IIL and As* 
cession of G«orge IV. to Ihr 
Throne of Great Biitaia. 
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